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ADVERTISEMENT. 


77 HE principal aefign of the follow- 
ing attempt, is to trace the conduct, 
and inquire into the character of Cicero. 
For this purpoſe the preſent letters were 
preferred to thoſe which are written to 
Atticus: as they ſhew the author of 
them in a greater variety of connec- 
tions, and afford an opportunity in- 


deed of confidering bim in almoſt every 
pol ible point of view. 


This correſpondence includes a period 


of about twenty years; commencing im- 
mediately after Ciceros conſulate, and 
ending a few months before his death. 
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7 OUR letter to the ſenate Afporded 1 . A. U. 651. 
expreſſible ſatisfactionʒ not only to my- 


elf, but to che public: in ien as the hopes 


8:3 Sul 
* Theſe lues are placed radians th: their Ca poſed 
dates: The reader will find at the end of each of theſe + 
volumes, an index referring to che order i in which ney! ſtand 
in the common editions, 

I The title of Imperator during the times of the tepublic, 
did not bear the leaſt relation to that idea which is affixed 
to it in modern language: but was merely honorary and 
occaſional. It was conferred on the Roman generals by the 
-acclainations of their army in the field; after ſome ſignal 
advantage gained by their courage and conduct: and it 


was immediately dropped _ as won VIE nite 


Rome. 
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N Tus LETTERS... Boos. I. 


Fare DO OE —— . ͤ— 


8 U 691. it brought us of a peace, are agrecable to 
Y thoſe expectations, which, in full confidence 


of your ſuperior abilities, I had always encou- 
raged the world to entertain I muſt acquaint 
you however, that it entirely ſunk the fpirits 
of 
declared e enemies, have lately become your pre- 
tended friends : as it utterly W e their 


maoſt ſanguine hopes. 


- Netwithſtanding the letter 'which you wrote 
to me by the ſame expreſs, diſcovered but very 
flight markes of your affection yet Tread it with 
pleaſure. The truth is, I am always abundant- 


2 Pompey was at this time carrying on the war in Afia 
againſt Mithridates, of Pontus: and the letter to which 
Cicero alludes, probably broyght an account of the progreſs 
ign. Mithridates was a cruel but brave prince, 
who had given employment to the Roman arms for more 
than :forty years, Pompey, however, had the good for- 


tüne to complete what Sylla and Lucullus, his predeceſſors 


in chis command, were to leave uuſiniſhed: and he 
not only defeated Mithridates, but annexed to the Roman 


 dominions all that part of - Afia which is between the Red, 


the Caſpian, and the Arabian ſeas. Flor. iii. 5. 
4 It is doubrful-to whom Cicero here alludes. Some of 


prod commentators ſuppoſe that he wer at Lucullus: who, 
;t 


as he had been ' recalled from command in which 
Pompey was now employed, would not, it may well be 
i agined, be 
Others think that he had Oæſar in view: end what renders 
this conjecture extremely probable 48, that Cæſar · and Pom- 
pey, Who had been löng oppoſites in polities, were now-ap- 
8 reconeiled; the former (for parpoſes Which ſhall 

ter be explained) falling in with that party who were 


for conferrin the higheſt and e e- 
on the latter. 


Ye ; 1. N 
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party, who; from being formetly your 


with the ſucceſs of his rival. 
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oon 1. 20 CICER O. 
iy fatisfied with the conſciouſneſs of hgving ex; A- 


return, I am well contented that the ſuperiority 
mould remain on my fide. But if my utmoſt 
aeal for your intereſts, has not been ſufficient to 
unite you to mine: I doubt nat that our co - opc: 


rating together upon the ſame patriat: principles, | 


will be a means of cementingivs more ſtrongly 


hereafter. In the mean time, it would neither 


he agreeable is the/opennels MH y tendper, not | 


to the freedom of that mutual friendſhip: we 


profeſs, to-conceal What Thought wanting in 
vour letter. 1 will acknowledge then, ;thar the 


VT12v | 


public ſervices I performed during my late con- 


fulſfup, gave me reaſon to expect from Your at- 
* both to myſelf and ra the. common- 


real ealth, chat von wayld have ſent me your 


— — and 1 am perſuaded you would | 


not have omitted them, bin from 2 tepderichs 


to certain W Io ue you Apen | 


5 4 ; 


IP eee a * hs ae office the year 
before the date of this latter} chat is, An. Urb. 690. He 
particularly alludes to che part he acted during his ad- 
"miniſtration, with n to the ſuppreſſing of >Catiline's 
| nfpiracy. [Ste rem; 6. p. and rem. 6. p. 29. % this 
ol. And l undoubtedl cauſe to complain of *Pom> 
pey's unexpected coolneſs in the preſent inſtance : the oc- 
dalion of which un is bers been this, - A very powerful 


"I . * #3 ++. 


n „ wala that 
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$ 


V. 59. 


erted my beſt officts towards iy friends : and N 


4 Th: LET TERS Boow . 


u.. that hat I have performed for the preſervatios 
wa of my country, has received the concurrent ap- 
plauſes of the-whiole world. - You will find when 

you return hither; I conducted that important 
ſcene with ſo much ſpirit and policy, that you, 

like another Scipio, tho“ far ſuperior indeed to 

that hero in glory, will not refuſe to admit me, 
like a ſecond Lælius 5; and not much behind 
him, I truſt, in wiſdom, as the friend and 


ien JIDOVWN TI ONT 1 | 14 fil 4 £94 IA 

: arty was now forming againſt Cicero by Cæſar and Metellus 
che tribune; and l conſidered as à proper per- 
fon to ſupport their: defigns of Geflroying ebe great author: 
rity which Cicero had, lately acquired. It is highly pro- 
bable therefore ffom Pompey's reſerve to our author, that 
he had received ſome, overtures of this ſort : and as he was 
jealous of every power that might obſtruct his own, he 
was by no means diſpoſed,” it' ſhould ſeem, to advance Ci 
cero's credit by gratifyi him with thoſe applauſes which 


* 
e 
o 


"WP 


his conduct deſerved. © Plut. in vit. Cicero. | 
Scipio Africanus the younger, to whom Cicero here 
alludes, was conſul in the year of Rome 605: as Lzlius 
was in the year 612. "The ftri&t intimacy which ſubfi ſted 

; between theſe diſtinguiſhed Romans, is celebrated by ſeve- 

ral of the claſſic writers: but Cicero has paid it the higheſt 
honours in his Dialogue upon friendſhip. Seipio and L#- 
lius uſed to retire together from the buſineſs of the ſtate, to 
à villa -fituated on the ſea-ſhore near Laurentum ; where 
theſe illuſtrious friends did not think it beneath their cha- 

racters to deſcend to the hambleſt recreations. The wirtus 
Scipiade et milis ſapientia Læli, the heroiſm of Scipio and 
the wildom of Lælius could unbend-in gathering ſhells and 
pebbles on the coaſt: and perhaps it is ſome. evidence gf 

| their merit, that they were capable of being thus eaſily 

| GR ' _ diverted. ' Leſs virtuous minds generally have recourſe to 

| more agitated relaxations, -and are ſeldom entertained with- 

out carrying their paſſions into their amuſements. Orat. pro 

Muræn. 36. Hor. Sat. 11. I. ver. 72. Cic. e orat. 11. 6. | 


AIAN * 8 aſſociate 


„ 


aſſociate of your private and public tranſactions. A. u. 6g x, 


Fane {1 nord 3 eee gent 


Quintus Metellus Celer 5, Proconſul : to Cicero. 


A SI perſuaded myſelf that our reconciliation 

| and friendſhip was mutually ſincere, I ne- 

ver imagined I ſhould have had occaſion to 
complain of being marked out in my abſence 
as. the object of your ridicule 7. For the ſame 
reaſon I was equally far from ſuppoſing that you 
would have ated with ſo much bitterneſs 
againſt my relation Metellus*, as to perſecute him 


© Quintus Metellus Celer exerciſed the office of Prætor, 
the ſame year that Cicero was conſul. Two years after the 
date of this letter, he was himſelf elected to that ſupreme 
dignity : and Cicero ſpeaks of his adminiſtration with ap- 
plauſe. He was at fs Hine governor of Ciſalpine Gaul, 
Ad Att. ii. 124. . TY | 
- 7 The reader will find this explained by Cicero's Anſwer - 
in the following letter. T9 1 
8 The perſon here alluded to, is Quintus Metellus Cæ- 
cilius Nepos, at this time a tribune of the people. He had 
lately attempted to procure a law for bob Pompey 
out of Afia.z pretending that his preſence was neceſſary in 
order to quiet the commotions in the republic. But his 
real view was to deſtroy the, great credit and authority 
' which Cicero now poſſeſſed, by throwing the whole power 
into Pompey's hands. Cato, who was Jikewiſe tribune at 
the ſame time, moſt ſtrenuouſly oppoſed this deſign of his 
collegue: and the. conteſts that roſe between them upon 
this occaſion, were attended with great and dangerous 
diſturbances. Metellus, however, being at length obliged 
to deſiſt, retired in diſguſt with his complaints to Pompey, 


ö eyen 


% 


AV. 6r. even to the loſs of his fortunes and his dighities, 
YR merely for a ſingle word. If the regard which is 
due to his own character, could not protect him 
from the unjuſt refentment of the ſenate; at 
leaſt, the zeal I have ever ſhewn for the in- 
tereſts of that illuſtrious order, the ſervices 
J have rendered the commonwealth, and the 
conſideration which is owing to our birthꝰ, 
| ſhould have powerfully pleaded- in his favour. 
| - But it has been his fate to be oppreſſed, as 
| well as mine to be deſerted, by thoſe, who 
ought to have treated us in a very different man- 
ner: and the honour of that important command 
| with which I am inveſted, cannot fecure me; 
| it ſeems, from having cauſe to lament the 1n- 


dignities which are offered both to myſelf and 


| After he had thus withdrawn himſelf, it was propoſed, that 

the cenſure of the ſenate ſhould be paſſed upon his turbu - 

| lent conduct, as alſo that he ſhould. be depoſed from his 

| once: and it Was theſe proceedings together with the 

art that Metellus Celer ſuppoſed Cicero to have borne - 

jn herd, which occafioried the warm remonſtrances of the 

letter before us. Plutarch aſſerts it was dwWing to the pru- 

dence and moderation of Cato, that the motion againſt Me- 

tellus Nepos was not carried. Suetonius, on the other 

hand, expreſsly ſays that he was actually ſuſpended: and 

indeed the following anſwer of Cicero retiders It extremely 

probable that fome decree of that kind had been voted, and 

Ha 7:8 25 repealed. Plat. in vit. Cate. Site. in Jul. 

1 Wichin the ſpace of twelve years tiere had been no 
leſs than twelve of this Family who were either conſols, 

cenſors, or diſtinguiſhed with the Honours of à triumph. 
Patere di. 11: R 


to 


— oeEA 0. 


themſelves to be ſo little influenced by the 
dictates of equity, or thoſe principles of mo- 
deration wWhieh diſtinguiſhed our anceftors; it 
will be no wonder, if they ſhould find reafon to 
repent of their conduct. But as to yourſelf, 
I repeat it again, I never had the leaſt ſuſpicion 
that you were capable of acting with ſo much 
inconſtaney to me and mine. However, nei- 


family, nor any injuries which can be done to 
me in my own perſon, ſhall ever alienate my 
affections from the republic. Farewel. 


LETTER III. 
| Ta Quintus Metellus Celer, Proconſul. 


Have received your letter wherein you tell 
me, that, you had perſuaded yourſelf; 
you ſhould never have had occafion to com- 


«« my railleries.” I muſt aſſure you 1n return, 
that I do not well underſtand to what you allude. 
1 ſuſpect, however, you may have been informed 
of a ſpeech I lately made in the ſenate, wherein 
3 took notice there was a conſiderable party 


among us, who regretted that the common- 
„ wealth 


to my family.” Since the ſenate have een giv . 


ther this diſhonour which has been caſt upon my 


« plain of being marked out as the ſubject of 


8 Tur LETTERS Bbox I. 


A. U. 691, ze ſhould. have owed- its preſervation to 
* my hands. I added, I confeſs, that, in compli- 
ance with the requeſt, of ſome of your relations 
öwhoſe deſires you could by no means refuſe, 
| & you ſuppreſſed the. applauſe with which you 
c intended to have honoured me in that illuſtri- 
<«« ous aſſembly. I mentioned at the ſame time, 
oc that we had ſhared , between us the glory 
0 of having ſaved the republic: and that whilſt 
J was protecting Rome from the wicked de- 
te ſigns of her inteſtine enemies, you were de- 
c fending Italy from the open attacks and ſecret; 
2 conſpiracies of thoſe who had meditated our 
« general ruin. But that ſome of your fami- 
« ly nevertheleſs had endeavoured to weaken 
« this our illuſtrious aſſociation, and were un- 
ax * willing you ſhould make any return on your 
part, for thoſe high honours with which you 
« had been diſtinguiſhed on mine.” As this 
was an open confeſſion how much I: was morti- 
fied in not receiving the applauſe I expected ; $ it 
raiſed a general ſmile in the houſe : not, indeed 
at you, but at myſelf, for ingenuouſly acknow- 
ledging my diſappointment, | And ſurely what I 
thus ſajd, cannot but be conſidered. as highly 
to your credit; ſince it was an evidence that 
amid the hi Sheſt honours, 1 ſtill thought, ,my 


FN - glory 


Book I. of CIC E RO. 


your approb ation. 
As to what you mention concerning a u- 
tual affettion : I know not what you may eſteem 
as a mark oft that diſpoſition. But according 
to my apprehenſion, it conſiſts in an equal 
return of thoſe good offices which one friend re- 
ceives from another. If as a proof of this gra- 
titude on my part, I were to tell you that I 
gave up my pretenſions to your preſent govern- 
ment; you might well ſuſpect my veracity. 
The truth is, I renounced it as being inconſiſtent 
with that plan of conduct I had laid down to 
myſelf : and I find every day more and more 
reaſon to be ſatisfied with having taken this re- 
ſolution. But this with ſtrict ſincerity I can 
affirm, that I no ſooner relinquiſhed my claim 


1 Cicero here alludes to the reſolution he took of not ac- 
cepting any government at the expiration of his conſular 
office: a reſolution, it muſt be owned, worthy of a generous 
and diſintereſted patriot. Accordingly in a ſpeech which 
| he made in the ſenate on the day of his inauguration, | 

he declared he would receive no honours at the cloſe of his 
miniſtry which it was in the power of the tribunes to ob- 
ſtrut ;. and indeed it was in their power to re "par 
honour the ſenate could decree. As the authority of. theſe 
popular magiſtrates could thus diſappoint the ambition of 
the conſuls, it had often influenced them in the exerciſe of 
their functions. But by this ſelf-denying renunciation which 
Cicero made, he had nothing to hope from their favour, or 
to fear from their reſentment: and conſequently diveſted 
himſelf of every motive that could check a vigorous oppo- 
fitjon to their factious meaſures; ' Orar., cont. Rul. i. 8. 


£ to. 
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x lory incomplete, without the concurrence of AU. 60. 
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Au. en, to your: province, that I confidered how to 
— cmrov it into your hands. I need not mention 
the management which was employed in or- 
der to ſecure the lot in your favour: but this 
much I will fay, that I hope you do not ima- 
gine the part my collegue acted in that affair 

was, in any of its circumſtances, without my 
privity and conſent. Let me deſire you to re- 
collect with what expedition I aſſembled the ſe- 
nate immediately after the balloting was over, 
and how fully I ſpoke upon that occaſion in 
your applauſe. Accordingly you then told me, 

that I had not only paid an high compliment 
to yourſelf, but at the ſame time caſt a very 
ſevere reproach upon your collegues. I will 
add, that ſo long as the decree ſhall ſubſiſt 
which the ſenate paſſed at that juncture, there 
will not be wanting a public and conſpicuous 
monument of my good offices towards you. 
Remember likewiſe the zeal with which I fup- 
ported your intereſt in the ſenate; the encomi- 
ums with which I mentioned you in the aſſem- 
blies of the people; and the affectionate letters 

I wrote to you, after your departure. And 

when you have laid theſe ſeveral circumſtances 
together, 1 may ſafely leave it to your own 
determination, whether your behaviour to me 
Upon your laſt return to Rome, was ſuitable to 
7 theſe 


Bosk I. or CIC HERO. 


theſe inſtances of my friendſhip, However, I AU. 61. 


know not What you mean by our reconcilement : 
an expreſſion; it ſhould ſeem, which cannot with 
any propfiety be applied where there 1 never Was 
any formal rupture. | 

With reſpect to your nde « whom 1 ought 
not, you tell me, to have perſecuted ſo ſeverely 
in reſentment of a ſingle expreſſion; I have 
this to ſay, In the firſt place, 1 moſt highly. 
applaud the affectionate diſpoſition you diſco- 
ver towards him: and in the next, I hope you 
would patd6n me, if that duty which I owe my 
countty, and to which no man is more ſtrongly 
devoted, had at any time obliged me to op- 
pbſe his meaſures. But if I have only defend- 
ed myſelf againſt his moſt eruel attacks; have 
you not reaſon to be ſatisfied that I never once 
troubled you with my complaints? On the 
dontrary, when I perceived he was collecting 
the whole force of his tribunitial power, in or- 
der to oppreſs me; I contented myſelf with 
endeavouring to divert him from his unjuſt 
purpoſe, by applying to your wife * and ſiſ- 


2 Siſter to Claudius: a woman of moſt abandoned lewd- 
neſs, and ſuſpetted of having poiſoned Metellus, who died 
in 694, a few years after this letter was written. Cicero, 
who attended him in his laſt moments, repreſents them as 
truly heroic. Merellus ſaw the approaches of death with- 
out the 9 his own ine, and only la- 


ter: 


12 . Tut LETT E RS Book I. 


A.U. 691. fer: as the latter had often indeed, in confide- 
ration of my connections with Pompey, exerted 
her good offices in my behalf. Nevertheleſs, (and 
F am: ſure you are no ſtranger to the truth of 
what I am going to ſay) upon laying down my 
conſular office, he prevented me from making 
the uſual fpeech to the people: and thus, 
what had never been denied to the loweſt and 
moſt worthleſs of our magiſtrates, he ' moſt in- 
juriouſly reſuſed to a conſul who had pre- 
ſerved the liberties of his country. This in- 
fult however proved- greatly to my honour, 
For as he would only ſuffer me to take the oath *, 
I pronounced the ſincereſt and moft glorious of 
aſſeverations with an uncommon exertion of 
voice; and the whole afſembly of the people, 
as loudly called the gods to witneſs, that what 
I had ſworn was moſt religiouſly true. But 
tho” I received this ſignal affront from your cou- 

fin, yet I had the very ſame ay ſent an ami- 


mented that he ſhoyld loſe his life at a time when his friend 
and his country would have moſt occaſion for his ſervices. . = 
Pro Celia 24. 1 
3 Mucia : ſhe was married to Pompey, but afterwards MW 
divorced from him on occaſion of her gallantries with Cæſar. 2 
Ad Att. i. 12. Plut. in vit. Pomp. A 
"4 The conſuls at the expiration of their office took; an 3 
oath, that they had faithfully and zealouſiy nr their 
truſt. - Manut. 3 
5 Cicero did not confine himfelf to the uſual terms of he % 
oath ; but ſwore that he had preſerved Rome and the repub- 2 
lic from deſtruction, Plut. in vit. Cicer. f 
cable 


1 
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cable meſſage to him by our common friends, A. U. 698. 
wich the hopes of 'perfuading him into a better. 


temper. The anfwer he returned was, that all 
applications of this kind were now too late. 
He had indeed aſſerted, ſome: days before, in 
a ſpeech-which he made in a general aſſembly of 
the people, © that the man ho had puniſhed 
ec others without ſuffering ther to be heard, 


<« heard in his turn.” Excellent and qudicious 
patriot indeed! to maintain thatithe ſame puniſh- 
ment which had been decreed, and with the ap- 
probation too of every honeſt man in Rome, 
to thoſe rebels and incendiaries who had at- 


>, — * «S&T - = aa. wa. 


1» WS 4 65 | fi. | eon eli: 3411 HIITD 
The principal conſpirators concerned with Catiline be- 
Ing taken into cuſtody,” Cicero convened' the ſenate ;' When 
it was debated in what manner to proceed againſt the pri- 
ſoners. Silanus, the conſul ele&, adviſed — they ſhould 


all be put to death. But'this was againſt an-expreſs law 


which prohibited the taking away, the life of any citizen 
without a formal proceſs. The propoſal of Silanus was 
oppoſed by Cæſar, as being a ftretch of the ſenate!s pawer 
which might be productive of very dangerous conſequencgs 
in a free ſtate. N was his opinion therefofe that the eſtates 
of the conſpirators ſhould be confiſcated; and their perſons 
cloſely impriſoned. . Cicero, as Dr. Middleton obſerves, 
delivered his ſentiments with all the fcill both of the orator 


and the ſtateſman; and while he ſeemed to ſhew a 


neutrality, and to give equal commendation. to both the 
"opinions, was artfully labouring to turn che ſcale in favour 
of Silanus's, which he conſidered as a neceſſary example of 
ſeverity in the preſent circumſtances of the republic. A 
vote accordingly paſſed that the conſpirators ſhould: ſuffer 
death: which Cicero immediately put in execution. Life 
of Cic. Vol. i. ai), 221, 230. See rem. 6. p. a5 of this Fol. 
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e readfulcalamities, was due to him ho had 
preſerved the ſenate, the oity, and all Italy in 
general from deſtruction. Theſr were the pro- 
uocations that induced me 2 your couſin 
in a debate on vthe firſt of ef concern- 
ing the Rte of the republic, I thought proper 
to let him ſee that he had declared war againſt 
a man who did not want reſolution to return 
his attack. In a ſpeech which he made a 
few days afterwards,” he was pleaſed to throw 
ut ſeveral menacing expreſſions againſt me: 

-and it was evidently his determined purpaſe to 

effect my ruin, not by bringing my actions to 


a fair and impartial trial, hut by the moſt ille- 
gal methods of- vidlenee.” Had J not acted chen 


with ſpirit in oppaſition to his ill conſidered 
meaſures, would not the world have thought 
(and thought too with reaſun) that che courage 
1 exerted in my conſulate Was merely acci- 
dental, and not the reſult of a ſteady and ra- 
Wonal fortitucle If you are ignorant of theſe 
inftances of your couſin's deportment, he has 
concealed a very material article of his con- 
duct. On the other hand, if he appriſed you 
of them, you have reaſon to look upon me 
as ey acted. with great Fer and for- 


bearance 


Wes l 1 e R Opt 


paſtulations. In a ward, vou will find WP 
eomplaint againſt him was not founded on 
ſingle expreſſion, as vou call it, Lon cond, 
nyed feries of malevolence. Let me now. there- 
fore ſhew you, that my conduct in return was 
influenced by principles of che greateſt good- 
natur: if good · nature it may he deemed, nat 
to exert a Praper reſentment againſt injuries af 
ſo atrocious a kind. The truth is, I never ence 
made a motion in the ſenate to his prejudice ; 
on the contrary, as often as any-queſtian aroſe 
in Which he was concerned, I always'woted on 
the meſt favourable ſide. I will add {tho' it is 


a circutnſtance indeed, in which I ought not to 


haue concerned -myfelf) chat I was ſo far from 
being diſpleaſed with the decree which paſſed! in 


his favour, that, in conſideration of his being 


related to you, 1 acrually mg: at to wy 
utmoſt of my ;power. 7 

Thus you; ſee that, far from: being ahi 
greſſor, I have only acted a defenive part. Nor 
have 1, as you accuſe me, betrayed a capri: 
cious diſpoſition with regard to yourſelf: on 
the contrary, notwithſtanding your failure in 


ſome amicable offices on your ſide, I have ſtill 


preſerved the ſame unvariable ſentiments of 
friendſhip on mine. Even at this very inſtant 


when 


I 


beatasce in never interrupting vou with my -A Lo 
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U. Ct. when 1 bare before mes I hid ulmoſt called 
Vit your threatning letter yet I will tell you, 
that I not only excuſe,” but highly applaud the 
generous! watinth' you expreſs in your couſin's 
behalf: as I'know By what paſſes in my own 
breaſt, the wonderful fotce of family- affection. 
1 hope then you will judge of my reſentment 
with the ſame candour, and acknowledge that if 
without the leaſt provocation on my part I have 
been moſt cruelly and outrageouſly treated by 
any of your relations, I had a right, I will not 
only ſay to defend myſelf, but to be ſupported 
in that defence, if it were neceſſary, even by 
your whole army. Believe me, I have ever 
been deſirous of making you my friend; as I 
have endeavoured to convince ' you upon all oc- 
caſiohs that I was entirely yours: ſentiments 
which I ſtill retain, and ſhall continue to retain 7 
juſt as long as you deſire. To ſay all in one 1 
word, I am much more diſpoſed to ſacrifice my 38 
reſentment againſt your couſin, to my friendſhip 
towards vourſelf, than to ſuffer the former 
in any degree to rar our mutual affection. 
Fuewel. N 0 f 
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To Carvs AnTonths: Imperator. _ 
Had determined not to trouble you with my A. u. 692. 
letters, unleſs of the recommendatory kind W 
not that I had reaſon to expect my ſollicita- 92 2 
tions would have much weight with you ; but » 
as being unwilling it ſhould appear to thoſe who 8 


might apply for them, that any coolneſs had 
ariſen between us. However, as our common 


friend Atticus, who has been a particular wit- 
neſs of the warmth with which I have ever 
promoted your intereſt, is coming intF your 
province, I cannot forbear conveying a letter to 
you by his hand; eſpecially as he very ſtrongly 
importun d me for that purpoſe. 

| Were I to claim even your higheſt, bibs, 
the demand could by no means be thought 
unreaſonable, after having contributed | every 
thing on my part for the advancement of your 


9 eaſe, your intereſt, and your honours 7, But 1 
A 
3 | 5 The perſon to hom this letter is addreſſed, was 
b uncle to the celebrated Mark Anton He had been con- | 
2 ſul the year before with Cicero, nd. was now ee of * 


Macedonia. | 
7 The conſuls at the expiration of their office, uſed to 


1 draw lots to which of the provintes they ſhould Mitt 
1 2 2 

| Vor. I G8 | may 
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A. U. 652 may faſel appeal to your own conſgience, whe- 
. cer you Have ever made me the leaſt return: fo 


people of his province. 


far from it indeed, that I have heard (for I dare 
not ſay I have been informed, as it is an expreſ- 
fion, it ſeems, which you frequently, tho' I am 
ſure: injuriouſly, object to me) I. have heard 


then, that you have intimated: ſamething as if 


hut I leave it to Atticus to tell you the reſt: 
as the report * has given him no lefs concern 


ly ſucceed as governors. This which Antonius poſſeſſed, 
ond of the moſt deſirable in all the Roman empire, having 
fallen to Cicero, he reſigned it to his collegue. 

' - E'This alludes to an expreſſion which Cicero had often 


occaſion to employ. in the affair of Catiline's conſpiracy. 


As his principal intelligence aroſe from ſome of the con- 
ſpirators themſelves, who communicated to him from time 
to tin the deſigns of their aſſociates, he was obliged to 
concea the authors of theſe diſcoveries : ard —— in 
layiu his allegations before the ſenate or the people, he 
28 the neceſſity of (peaking only in general terms, 
and of aſſuring them that he had been informed of the par- 
ticular articles he mentioned. But tho' the event proved 
that his informations were true; yet in general this method 
of accufation was extremely odious, and of dangerous 
example.  Cicero's enemies therefore did not fail to take 
advantage of this popular obje&ion, and were perpetually 
repeating the phraſe I am 7 - ir whenever they were 


1 
diſpoſed to reproach his conduct in this tranſaction. Ste 


Mong, rem, 19. on the 19th let. of the firſt book to Atticus. 
Plat: in vit. Cicer. Salluft. Declam. in Cic. 2. " | 
This report was of a very unfavourable kind indeed: 
for it charged Cicero with having a ſhare in the money 
which Antonius raiſed . exactions on the unhappy 

e very judicious French tranf- 
lator of the epiſtles to Atticus, ſeems to imagine there was 
-ſome foundation for this report; as he: thinks it probable, 
that Antonius. had agreed to pay Cicero a certain ſum in 


than 


* N 1 
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than it gave-inyſelf. In the mean time 1 will Av. . 

only fay, that the ſenate and the whoſe Roman 

people have been witneſſes of that uncogun 

zeal with which I have enteggd into your intereſt. 
What fentiments of gratitude this has impreſſed 

upon your mind, you yourſelf are the beſt judge: | 

how much you owe me in conſequence of it, 

let others determine. It was friendſhip that firſt ; 

engaged my good offices in your favour ; and 1 

afterwards was induced to continue them merely 

from a principle of conſtancy. But believe me, 

your preſent ? affairs require a much larger 


. 


* % 


conſideration of his having relinquiſhed to him the govern- 
ment of Macedonia: but this is a conjecture altogether 
unſupported by any evidenge. Thus much however g cer- 
tain ; in the firſt place, that Cicero had ſome 5 mands 
upon Antonius, of a nature which he did not choo e ould 
be known; as, whenever he hints at them to Atticus, it 
is always in a very dark and enigmatical manner: and 
in the next place, that he ſacrificed his own judgment 
and the good opinion of the world, in order to ſupport 
Antonius in his preſent government. From which facts 
the reader is left to draw the conclufion that he ſhall judge 
reaſonable. Vid. ad Att. l. xii. 13, 14. See the follow- 
ing remark. | | | 

_ ® Pompey had declared his intentions of very ſtrenyouſly 
inſiſting that Antonius ſhould be recalled from his govern- 


% ment, in order to give an account of his adminiſtration :. 
* which, it ſeems, had been extremely paring. It was 
7 upon this occaſion that Cicero promiſed him his ſervice: 


and it ſeems by the following letter that he kept his word. 
But if he had not, his honour, perhaps, would not have' 
been the more queſtionable : for it appears from a letter to 
» Atticus, that Cicero could not bakers the defence of 
Y Antonius without ſuffering in the opinion, not only of the 
'Y populace, but of every worthy man in Rome. Ad Att. 
1. 12. Ses remark 5th on the following letter. | 


* 8 | C 2 pro- 


* 
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A. u. 6. proportion df my zeal and pains : the utmoſt 
cKxertiontof which ſhall not be wanting, pro- 
: vided I may have reaſon to think that they 
are not entirely thrown away. For I ſhall 
never be ſo abſurdly officious, as to employ 
them where they are not acceptable. Atticus 
will inform you, in what particular inſtances 
you may, probably, have occaſion for my good 
offices: in the mean while I very warmly re- 
commend him to yours. I am well perſuaded 
indeed, that his own intereſt with you is his 
beſt advocate: however, if you have any re- 
maining affection for me, let me intreat you to 
ſhew it (and it is the moſt obliging manner in 
which you can ſhew it) by your ſervices to my. 
friend.' Farewel. 


ZSTT ER: v 
To PusLivs Sxsrrus, Quzſtor ", 


A. u. * Could ſcarce credit your freedman Decius, 
ONT as highly as I think of his fidelity and at- 
tachment to your intereſt, when he requeſted 


j 


Every proconſul, or governor of a province had a 
quæſtor under him, who acted as a fort of paymaſter-general 
to the provincial forces, and as ſuperintendant likewiſe of 

the public revenues. Seſtius was at this time exerciſing 
that office under Antonius, in Macedonia. Some further 


account will be occaſionally given of him in the progreſs 
of theſe remarks, l 


me 


0 
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me in your name to uſe my endeavours that you A. U. 692.” 
may not at preſent be recalſed. 4 Remembering "Va 
indeed the very different ſtrain in which all the 
letters 1 had befoxe receiyed from you -were 
written, I could not eaſily be induced to think 
that you had ſo greatly altered your mind. But 
after Cornelia's viſit to my wife, and the diſ- 
courſe which I had myſelf with Cornelius, I 
could no longer doubt of this change in your 
inclinations : and. accordingly I never failed to 
attend in your behalf at every ſubſequent meet- 
ing of the ſenate. The queſtion, however, did 
not come on till January laſt ; when we carried 
it without much oppoſition : tho' I found ſome 
difficulty in perſuading Quintus Fuſins * and the 
reſt of your friends to whom you had written 
upon this ſubject, to believe me rather than 
your own letters. | 55 „ed 
I had not agreed wick Craſſus for his houſe, 
when you wiſhed me joy of the purchaſe : but 
I was ſo much encouraged by your congratula- 
tions, that I ſoon afterwards bought it at thirty- 
five hundred thouſand ſeſterces. I am now 
therefore ſo deeply involved in debt as to be 


One of the tribunes of the people. I 

3 About 28,001. Cicero, it is ſaid, borrowed a con- 
ſiderable part of this ſum from a man whoſe cauſe he 
had undertaken: to defend. But eloquence was not as 
yet profeſſedly venal in Rome; and it was looked upon 
C 3 full 


C7 


* 
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A.U. 692. full ripe, you muſt know, ſor a plot, if any 
wy Mmalecontent will be ſo chiritable as to admit 
me into one. But the misfortune is, this fort of 


as highly diſhononrable for an advocate, not only to re- 
ceive àny reward, but een a loan of his client. Cicero 
therefore being publicly reproached with this tranſaction, 
moſt conſidently denied the charge; declaring at the fame 
time that he had not the leaſt intention of making this 
purchaſe. However, he ſoon afterwards completed his bar- 
in; when being taxed in the ſenate with this unworthy 
ehood, he endeavoured to laugh it off by telling his 
cenſurers, that they muſt know very little of the world indeed, 
of they imagined any prudent man would raiſe the price of a 
commodity by publicly avowwing his intentions of becoming a pur- 
chaſer. It is Aulus Gellius who gives us this ſtory, which 
Dr. Middleton ſuppoſes he might Dave picked up from ſome 
| ſpurious collection of Cicero's jokes: and many ſuch, it is 
certain, were handed about even in Cicero's life-time. 
As every reader of taſte and learning muſt wiſh well to the 
moral character of ſo invaluable an author as Cicero, one 
cannot but regret that neither his own general regard to 
truth, nor the plea of his ingenious advocate, ſeem ſuffi. 
cient to diſcredit this piece of ſecret hiſtory. That Cicero 
was capable of denying facts, where it was not for his 
advantage they ſhould be diſcovered, wall appears perhaps, 
beyond controverſy in the progreſs of theſe remarks. In 
the mean time a very ſtrong inſtance of this may be produ- 
ced from one of his letters to Atticus, Cicero had written 
an invective againſt ſome perſon whoſe intereſt he had oc- 
caſion to make uſe of in the affair of his reſtoration, This 
pes of ſatyr had ftolen into the world, it ſeems, without 
his knowledge : but as he never had any formal quarrel © 
with the man againſt whom it was levelled, and as it was - 
drawn up in a ſtile by no means equal to the uſual correct- 3 
neſs of his performances, it might eaſily, he tells Atticus, NJ 
be proved not to have come from his hand: puto poſſe pro- 3 
bari non oc meam. The truth of it is, fincerity does not 
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ſeem to have been the virtue upon which Cicero was ve 3 
ſollicitous of eſtabliſhing his character. Thus Plutarch 1 
aſſures us, that our author having made a ſpeech in public 1 


full of the higheſt encomiums on Craſſus, he did not ſcru- 
ple a few days afterwards to reverſe the panegyric, and re- 


5 . patriots, | 
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patriots are all diſpoſed to exclude.me from.their A. U. 692. 
ſociety: and whilſt I am the averſion of ſome of —v* 


them as the avowed avenger of conſpiracies : 
others fuſpe& that I only plead poverty with a 
view of gaining their confidence in order to be- 
tray them. They think it incredible indeed, 
that the man who reſcued the bags of all the 
uſurers in Rome from a general attack, ſhould 
ever be in diſtreſs for money“. The truth of 
the matter is, there is enough to be raiſed at ſix 
per cent: and I have gained this much; by the 
ſervices I have done my country, that I am con- 
ſidered by your money-lenders at leaſt, as a good 
I muſt not forget to mention that I have 
lately looked over your houſe and buildings, 
and am much pleaſed with the improvements 
you are making. e . 


reſent him before the ſame audience in all the darkeſt co- 
ours of his invective. Cicero being reminded upon this 
occaſion of his former harangue, very gravely replied, it 
«© was only by way of an oratorical exerciſe, and in order 
to try the force of his eloquence upon ſo bad a ſubject.“ 
Aul. Gell. xii. 12. See Life of Cic. i. 259. dv. Ed. Ad. 
Att. iii. 12. Plat. in vit. Cicer. 
The chief of thoſe who engaged in Catiline's rebellion, 
were men of the ſame deſperate fortuneg as himſelf : Qui- 
cungue bona patria laceraverat, (ſays the hiſtorian of this 
conſ * guicungue alienum s grande conflaverat, were the 
worthy aſſociates of Catiline in this infamous enterprize : 


and though liberty was, as uſual, the pretence; the true 
motive of their taking up arms was, in order to make war 
upon their creditors. Salut. Bell. Cat. 14. 


C4 Notwith- 


- 
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; A. u. . Notwithſtanding all the world is ſenſible that 
Antonius has by no means acted towards me 
with the gratitude he ought, yet it did not pre- 

vent me from being his advocate lately in the 

ſenate: when by the influence of my authority 

and the force of what I ſaid, I greatly diſpoſed 

the houſe in his favours. I will only add my 


_ wiſhes, that you would write to me oftener. 
. ry 22 


The queſtion in this debate probably turned on the 
recal of Antonius: a queſtion, which ſeems either to 
have been carried in his favout, or to have been dropped 
during a conſiderable time. For it appears by a letter to 
Atticus, written two years after the date of the preſent, 
that Antonius was ſtill in his government: and Dion Caſ- 
ſius aſſures us, that he was not brought upon his trial till 
the conſulate of Cæſar; that is, not till the year of Rome 
694. He was then arraigned for his ill conduct in Mace. 
donia, and as being concerned likewiſe in Catiline's conſpi- 
racy. This laſt article of the impeachment could not be 
PRs but the truth of it, nevertheleſs, was generally 

lieved : however he was convicted of the former, and con- 
demned to perpetual baniſhment. Cicero appeared as his 
advocate upon this occaſion : and it was an occaſion which 
contributed more, perhaps, than any other to his future 
misfortunes, For in the warmth of his ſpeech he indiſ- 1 
creetly threw out ſome reflections upon Cæſar: which altho' be. 
that great maſter of his paſſions did not think proper at 
that time openly to reſent, it is probable he never forgave. 
Dion Caſſius at leaſt informs us, that it was upon this ac- 
count he ſecretly inftigated Clodius to thoſe violent mea- 
ſures which ſoon Merwards terminated in Cicero's exile. 


Ad Att. ii. 2. Dio xxxvii. See the laſt remark on the 9 
preceding letter, p. 19. Ws | 7 
7 
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LETTER VI. 
To TzRENTIA, to my deareſt TvLLIA, and 
to my Son“. | 


| 1 you do not hear from me ſo frequently as A. u. 6. 
— 


you might, it is becauſe I can neither write 
to you, nor read your letters, without falling 
into a greater paſſion of tears than I am able to 
ſupport : for though I am at all times indeed 
completely miſerable, yet I feel my misfortunes 
with a particular ſenſibility upon thoſe tender 
occaſions, 


There is an interval of two years between the date of 
this and the foregowg letter ; the correſpondence which 
Cicero carried on during the intermediate period being en- 
tirely loſt, except that which he held with Atticus. The 
following letters to Terentia were written in our author's 
exile, and will prove either that Cicero was a philoſopher 
only in ſpeculation, or that philoſophy itſelf pretends to 
more than 1t has power to perform. Perhaps they will prove 
both : for as on the one hand they diſcover the moſt un- 
manly dejection of ſpirit ; ſo it is certain, on the other, that 
much weaker minds have been able with the aſſiſtance of 
better principles, to ſupport with fortitude far ſeverer trials. 
. Thoſe in which Cicero was at preſent exerciſed, were oc- 
caſioned by Clodius : who procured himſelf to be elected 
tribune with the ſingle view of deſtroying this. his avowed 
adverſary. It has already been obſerved in the ſixth remark 
on the third letter of this book, that Cicero in his conſulate 
had put to death ſome of the conſpirators concerned with. 
Catiline, without any formal trial, and upon no other autho- 
rity than a decree of the ſenate. And it was upon' this 
charge, that Clodius founded his impeachment. ' Cicero's 
conduct upon this occafion has alſo been arraigned by a late 
very accurate and judicious hiſtorian : and it muſt be ac- 
knowledged that, as far as we can be competent judges of 
it at this diſtance from the time and ſcene of action, it 
ſeems to have been attended with ſome circumſtances not 


9 Oh! 
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A. U. 695. | 
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Oh! That I had -been more indifferent to life! 
Our days would then have been, if not wholly 
unacquainted with ſorrow, yet by no means 
thus wretched. However, if any hopes are 


| ſtill referved to us of recovering ſome part at 


leaſt of what we have loſt, I ſhall not think 


thut 1 have made altogether ſo imprudent a 


choice. But if our preſent fate is unalterably 


fixed—Ah! my deareſt Terentia, if we are ut- 
tefly and for ever abandoned by thoſe gods 
whom you have fo religiouſly adored, and by 
thoſe men whom I have ſo faithfully ſerved ; let 
me ſec you as ſoon as poſfible, that I may have 
the ſatisfaction of breathing out my laſt depart- 
ing ſigh in your arms. | 

I have ſpent about a fortnight at this place”, 
with my friend Marcus Flaccus. This worthy 


man did not ſcruple to exerciſe the rites of 


friendſhip and hofpitality towards me, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſevere penalties of that iniquitous 


law againft thoſe who ſhould venture to give me 


reception. May I one day have it in my 


eaſily reconcileable to the principles either of juſtice, or 
ood policy. Sce Hooke's Rom. Hif. vol. iii. $. 316. F 
7 Brundifium : a maritime town in the kingdom of 
Naples, now called Brindiff. Cicero when he firſt with 
drew from Rome, intended to have retired into Sicily ; but 
being denied entrance by the governor of that iſland, he 
changed his direction and came to Brundiſium in his way to 


Greece. Pro Planc. 40, 41. 
8 As ſoon as Cicero had withdrawn from Rome, Clo- 


dius procured a law, which among other articles enacted, 
| 9 power 


— 
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power to make him a return to thoſe generous A. v. 6 
ſervices, niich 1 * ever moſt eh re- 


member. 

I am juſt 3 and purpoſe to 
paſs thro Macedonia in my way to Cyzicumꝰ. 
And now, my Terentia, thus wretched and ruined 
as I am, can I intreat you under all that weight 
of pain and ſorrow with which, I too well know, 
you are oppreſſed, can I intreat you to be the 
partner and companion of my exile ? But muſt 
I then live without you? I know not how to 
reconcile myſelf to that hard condition; unleſs 
your preſence at Rome may be. a mean of 
forwarding my return: if any hopes of that 
kind ſhould indeed ſubſiſt. But ſhould there, 
as I ſadly ſuſpe&, be abſolutely none; come to 

me, I conjure you, if it be poſſible: for never 
can I think myſelf completely ruined, whilſt I 
ſhall enjoy my Terentia's company. But how 
will my deareſt daughter diſpoſe of herſelf? A 
queſtion which you yourſelves muſt conſider : 
for, as to my own part, I am utterly at a loſs 
what to adviſe. At all events, however, that 
dear unhappy girl muſt not take any meafures 


that <* no perſon er to harbour or receive him 
«* on pain of death.” Life of Cic. i 


9 A confiderable town in an FRF of the Propontis, 


which lay ſo cloſe to the continent of Aſia as to be joined 
walk. it by a bridge, 


that 
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U. 695: that may injure her conjugal repoſe “, or affect 


her in the good opinion of the world. As for 
my ſon—let me not at leaſt be deprived of 
* 1 4 2 x of folding him for ever in my 
But I muſt lay down my pen a few 
moments: _ tears flow too faſt to " folfer” me 
to po arp 
I am under the utmoſt ſolicitude, as I know 
not whether you have been able to preſerve any 
part of your eſtate, or (what I ſadly fear) are 
cruelly robbed of your whole fortune,—I hope 
Piſo will always continue, what you repreſent 
him to be, entirely ours.—As to the manumiſ- 
ſion of the ſlaves; I think you have no occaſion 
to be uneaſy. For with regard to your own, you 
only promiſed them their liberty as they ſhould 
deſerve it: but excepting Orpheus, there are 
none of them that have any great claim to this 
favour. As to mine, I told them, if my eſtate 
ſhould be forfeited, I would give them their 
freedom, provided I could obtain the confirma- 
tion of that grant: but if I preſerved my eſtate, 
that they ſhould all of them, excepting only a 
few whom party ame, remairr in their 


. 7 Tullia was at this time married to Caius Piſo Frugi ; 
a. young nobleman of one of the beſt families in Rome. 
See remark. gth, on the letter ix. p. 42. of this book. 
_ + Cigero's ſon-in-law, mentioned in the laſt note. 


_ - prefent 
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pteſent condition. But this is a matter of little A. u. 6. 
— 


conſequence. 

With regard to the advice you ef 
keeping up my ſpirits, in the belief that I ſhall 
again be reſtored to my country; I only wiſh 
that I may have reaſon to encourage ſo deſirable 
an expectation. In the mean time, I am greatly 
miſerable, in the uncertainty when J ſhall hear 
from you, or what hand you will find to con- 
vey your letters. I would have waited for them 
at this place; but the maſter of the ſhip on 
which I am going to embark, could not be pre- 
vailed upon to loſe the preſent opportunity of 
failing. 

For the reſt, let me conjure you in my turn, 
to bear up under the preſſure of our afflictions 
with as much reſolution as poſſible. Remember 
that my days have all been honourable; and 
that I now ſuffer, not for my crimes, but my 
virtues. No, my Terentia, nothing can juſtly 
be imputed to me, but that I ſurvived the loſs 
of my dignities. However, if it was more 
agreeable to-our children that-I ſhould thus live, 
let that reflection teach us to ſubmit to our miſ- 
fortunes with chearfulneſs ; inſupportable as upon 
all other conſiderations they would undoubt- 
edly be. "a6 alas, whilft I am endeavouring to 


Keep 
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Au. 6. keep up your ſpirits, 1 am utterly" unable to 
preſerve my own |! f 

I have ſent back the faithful Philerwius: as 
the weakneſs of his eyes made him incapable of 
the good offices I receive from Salluſtius. Peſ- 
cennius likewiſe has given me ſtrong marks of 
his aſſection: and I hope he will not fail in his 
reſpect alſo ta you. Sicca promiſed to attend 
me in my exile: but he changed his mind, _ 
has left me at this place. 

I intreat you to take all poſſible care of your 
health : and be affured, your misfortunes 
more ſenſibly affect me than my own. Adieu, 
my Terentia, thou moſt faithful and beſt of 
wives! Adieu. And thou my deareſt daugh- 
ter, together with that other conſolation of my 
life, my dear ſon, I bid wo both moſt. e 

Farewell. 


Brundiſium, 
_ the ww 


LETTER VII. 


To Tinti TIx, to my deareſt T ULLIA, and to 
a Son. 


MAG INE not, my Terentia, that I write 
longer letters to others than to yourſelf: be 
aſſured at leaſt, if ever I do, it is merely becauſe 

| thoſe 
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receive from them require a more parti- AU.. 
thoſe I recei req parti— AU: 65). 


cular anſwer, The truth of it is, L am abvays at 
a loſs what to write: and as there is nothing in 
the preſent dejection of my mind, that I per- 
form with greater reluctance in general; fo 1 
never attempt it with regard ta you and my 
deareſt daughter, that it does not coſt me 
a flood of tears, For how can I think of you 
without being pierced with grief in the reflection, 
that. I have made thoſe completely miſerable, 
whom I ought, and wiſhed, to have rendered 
perfectly happy? And I ſhould-have rendered 
them ſo, if I had acted with leſs timidity. 

Piſo's behaviour towards us in this ſeaſon of 
our afflictions, has greatly endeared him to my 
heart: and I have, as well as I was able in the 
preſent diſcompoſure of my mind, both. acknow- 
ledged his good offices and exhorted him to con- 
rinue them. | 

I perceive you depend much upon the new 
tribunes: and if Pompey perſeveres in his pre- 
ſent diſpoſition, I am inclined to think that 
your hopes will not be diſappointed ; tho” I 
muſt confeſs, I have ſome fears with. reſpect to 
Craſſus, In the mean while I have the ſatiſ- 
faction to find, what indeed I. had reaſon: to 
expect, that you act with great ſpirit and ten- 
derneſs in all my concerns. But I lament it 
ſhowd 
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. — ſhould be my ce fate to expoſe you to ſo 

many calamities, 'whilſt you are thus generouſly 

endeavouring to eaſe the weiglit of mine. Be 

aſſured it was with the utmoſt grief I read the 
account which Publius ſent me, of the oppro- 
brious manner in which you were dragged from 
the temple of Veſta, to the office of Valerius 
Sad reverſe indeed! That thou, the deareſt ob- 
ze& of my fondeſt deſires, that my Terentia, to 
whom ſuch numbers were wont to look up for 
relief, ſhould be herſelf a ſpectacle of the 
moſt affecting diſtreſs! and that I, who have 
ſaved ſo many others from ruin, ſhould have 
ruined both myſelf and my family by my own 
indiſcretion . 

As to what you mention with regard to the 
Area belonging to my houſe; I ſhall never look 
upon myſelf as reſtored to my country, till 
that ſpot of ground is again in my poſſeſſion *. 
But this is a point that does not depend upon 
ourſelves. Let me rather expreſs my concern 
or what does; and lament that, diſtreſſed as 


+ Terentia had taken enden & in the temple of Veſta, 
but was forcibly dragged out from thence by the directions 
of Clodius, in order to be examined at a public office, 
concerning her huſband's effects. Mr. Roſs, 

5 After Clodius had procured the law againſt Cicero al- 
ready taken notice of, he conſecrated the Area where 
his houſe in Rome ſtood, to the perpetual ſervice of reli- 
gion,. and erected a temple upon it to the —— Liberty. 
11 V. of Cic. 


Jour 
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your circumſtances already are, you ſhould en- A.u.6g5. 
gage yourſelf in a ſhare of thoſe expences which — 


are incurred upon my account. Be aſſured, if 
ever I ſhould return to Rome, I ſhall eaſily re- 
cover my eſtate: but ſhould fortune continue 
to perſecute me ; will you, thou dear unhappy 
woman, will you fondly, throw away in gaining 
friends to a deſperate cauſe, the laſt ſcanty re- 
mains of your broken fortunes! I conjure you 
then, my deareſt Terentia, not to involve your- 
ſelf in any charges of that kind: let them be 
borne by thoſe who are able, if they are willing, 
to ſupport the weight. In a word, if you have 
any affection for me, let not your anxiety upon 
my account, injure your health : which alas ! is 
already but too much impaired. Believe me, 
you are the perpetual ſubject of my waking and 
ſleeping thoughts : and as I know the aſſiduity 
you exert in my behalf, I have a thouſand fears 
leſt your ſtrength ſhould not be equal to ſo con- 
tinued a fatigue. I am ſenſible at the ſame time, 
that my affairs depend entirely upon your aſſiſt- 
ance: and therefore that they may be attended 
with the ſucceſs you hope and ſo zealouſly en- 
deavour to obtain, let me earneſtly intreat ov 
to take care of your health. 

I know not whom to write to, unleſs to whoſe 
who firſt write to me, or whom you particularly 

G mention 
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A.. N mention in your letters —As you and Tüllia are 


of opinion that 1 mould not retreat farther from 
Italy, I have laid aſide that deſign. Let me 
hear from you both as often as poſſible, particu- 
larly if there ſhould be any fairer proſpect of my 
return. Farewel, ye deareſt objects of hy moſt 
tender affection, Farewell! * 


4 


Theſtalonies 8, | 
O. the 5th. 


LE TTER VII. 


T o TERBNTIa, to my deareſt TvLL1a, and to 
my Son. | 


Learn by the iter of ſeveral of my friends, 

as well as from general report, that you diſ- 
cover the greateſt fortitude of mind, and that you 
ſollicit my affairs with unwearied application. 
Oh, my Terentia, how truly wretched am I, to 
be the occaſion of ſuch ſevere misfortunes to ſo 
faithful, fo generous, and fo excellent a woman! 
And my deareft Tullia too !—That ſhe who 
was once ſo happy in her father, ſhould now 
derive from him fuch bitter ſorrows ! But how 
ſhall I expreſs the anguiſh 1 feel for my little 
boy! who became acquainted with grief as ſoon 


A eity in Macedonia, now called Salonichi. 


; e 


as 
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as he As capable of any reflection. Had theſe A. v. 695 


afflictions happened, as you tenderly repreſent 
them, by an unavoidable fate, they would have 
ſat leſs heavy on my heart. But they are alto- 
gether owing to my own folly in imagining I 
was loved where 1 was fectetly cnyied *, add 
in not joining with thoſe who were fincerely de- 
firous of my friendſhip ®, Had I been governed, 
indeed, by my own ſentiments, without rely- 
ing ſo much on thoſe of my weak or wicked 
adviſers, we might ſtill, my Terentia, have been 
happy *. However, ſince my friends encourage 


* Cicero's ſon was at this time about eight years of age. 

anut. of | 6 b 
The perſons to whom he alludes are, Hortenſius, Ar- 
rius, and others of that party, who (if we may believe Ci- 
cero's complaints to Atticus) took advantage of his fears; 
and adviſed him to withdraw from Rome on purpoſe to ruin 
him, But perſons under misfortunes are apt to be ſuſpici- 
ons, and are frequently therefore unjuſt : as Cicero ſeems to 
have been with reſpect to Hortenſius at leaſt, who does not 
appear to have merited his reproaches. Ad Att. iii. 9. 14. 

Ad Q. F. i. 3: See Mongault's remarks, vol. ii. p. 44. 
'9 Czfar and Craſſus frequently ſollicited Cicero to unite 
himſelf to their party, promiſing to protect him from the 
outrages of Clodius, provided he would fall in with their 
meaſures. Life of Cic. i. 288. 315. 8. Ed. W 
* Cirero is perpetually reproaching himſelf in theſe let- 


ters to Terentia, and in thoſe which he wrote at the ſame 


time to Atticus, ſor not having taken up arms and reſo- 
lately withſtood the violences of Clodius. He afterwards 
however in ſeveral of his ſpeeches made a merit of what he 
here ſo ſtrongly condemns, and particularly in that for Sex- 
tius he appeals to Heaven in the moſt folemn manner, that 
he ſubmitted to a voluntary exile in order to ſpare the blood 
of his fellow-citizens and preſerve the public tranquillity, * 
Te, te, patria, teftor, (ſays he) er vos, penates patriigque Dit," 
D 2 Me 


\ 
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A. u. ea. me to hope, I. will endeavour to reſtrain my grief, 
J leſt the effect it may have upon my health ſhould. 


me veſtrarum ſedum timplorumque cauſa, me propter ſalutem me- 
orum Civium, que mihi jen mea carior vita, 'dimicati- 
onem cedemgue Fugiſſe. But Cicero's veracity in this ſolemn. 
aſſeveration, ſeems; liable to bgjuſtly queſtioned. It is cer- 
tain that he once entertained A deſign of taking up arms in 
his own defence: and the ſingle motive that appears to 
have, determined him in the change of this reſolution was, 
| his finding himſelf moſt oerkdjoully deſerted by Pompey. 
Si—quiſquam fuiſſet (ſays he in a letter to Atticus) gui me 
Pompeii minus liberali reſponſo perterritum, a turpiſſimo con- 
ſilio revocaret; — aut occubuiſſem honeſte, aut victores hodie vi- 
wveremns. iii. 15. Dion Caſſius aſſerts, that Cicero, notwith- 
ſtanding this unexpected deſertion of Pompey, was prepar- 
ing to put himſelf in a poſture of defence; but that Cato 
and Hortenſius would not ſuffer him to execute his purpoſe: 
tt xt ig noi h TAG azeacda, Nhe Ot uo Ts ow Kato xa: 
r Qgrnowy, &c. Lib. 38. Perhaps this author may be miſ- 
taken as to his having actually made any formal prepara- 
tions of this kind: but that he had it in his intentions, 
ſeems clear beyond all reaſonable contradiction. The 
French hiſtorian of our author's baniſhment has relied, 
there fore, too much upon Cicero's pompous profeſſions 
after his return, when he maintains that nothing could be 
farther from his thoughts than a ſerious oppoſition. Hi. de 
Fexil de Cicer. p. 148. The contrary appears moſt evidently 
to have been the caſe; and that the patriot-morive which 
he ſo often aſſigns in his ſubſequent orations for leavin 
his country, was merely an after-thonght and the plauſible 
colouring of artful eloquence. Why elſe, it may be aſked, 
/ is there not the leaſt hint of any ſuch generous. principle 
of his conduct, in all the letters he wrote during this 
riod ? Why elſe, is he perpetually reproaching his friends 
for having ſuffered him to take that meaſure? And why, 
in a word, does he call it, as in the paſſage above- cited, 
turpiſimum confilium, the effect of a moſt ignominious reſo- 
lation ? But were it to be admitted that a regard to his 
k-. country determined him to withdraw from it; ſtill however 
be could not with any degree of truth, boalt of his patrio- 
tiſm upon that occaſion : for the moſt partial of his advo-. 
} . cates muſt acknowledge, that he no ſooner executed this 
| reſolution, than he heartily repented of it. The. truth is, 
how enwilling ſgever he might be to hazard the peace of 
| 
| 
| 
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diſappoint your tender efforts for my reſtoration. AV: 633. 


I am ſenſible at the ſame time, of the many dif- 
ficulties that muſt be conquered ere that point 
can be effected: and that it would have been 
much eaſier to have maintained my poſt, than 
it is to recover it. Nevertheleſs, if all the tri- 
bunes are in my intereſt; if Lentulus is really 
as zealous in my cauſe as he appears; and if 
Pompey and Cæſar likewiſe concur with him in 
the ſame views, I ought not, moſt certainly, to 
deſpair. ene 7 277 
Witch regard to our ſlaves; I am willing to 
act as our friends, you tell me, adviſe. As to 
your concern in reſpect to the plague which 
broke out here; it is entirely ceaſed: and I had 
the good fortune to eſcape all infection. How- 
ever, it was my deſire to have changed my pre- 
ſent ſituation for ſome more retired place in Epi- 
rus, where I might be ſecure from Piſo and his 
ſoldiers . But the obliging Plancius was un- 
his country in maintaining his „he was ready to re- 
naunce all tenderneſs of that kind in recovering it ; and he 
expreſsly defires Atticus to raiſe the mob in his favour, if 
there were any hopes of making a ſucceſsful puſh for his 
reſtoration: Oro te ut, fi que ſpet erit poſſi fludiis bonorum, 
auctoritate, multitudine comparata, rem confici, des operam ut 
une impetu per fringatur. Ad Att. iii. 3. 
.. Lucius Calphurnius Piſo, who was conſul this year 
with Gabinius: They were both the profeſſed enemies of 
Cicero, and ſupported Clodius in his violent meaſures. The 


province of Macedonia had fallen to the former, and he was 
now preparing to ſet out for his government, where his 
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Au- g;. willing to part with me; and ſtill indeed detdins 
me here in the hope that we may return tor 


that happy day; if ever I ſhould be reſtored to 
my Terentia, to my children and to myſelf, 1 
ſhall think all the tender ſollicitudes we: have 
ſuffered during this ſad e W 
Nothing, can — ai affeRtion Ie a 
mity of Piſo's behaviour towards every one f 
us: and I wiſh he may receive from it as much 
datisfaction, as I am perſuaded: he will honpur, 
I was far from intending to blame you: with 
reſpect to my brother: but ãt is much my deſixe, 
eſpecially as there are ſo few of you, that you 
ſhould live together in the moſt perfect harmo- 
ny.—LI have made my acknowledgments where 
yan deſired, ' and anon tlie perſom you 


dope were daily arriving. CES, hay EET the cha- 
radters at large of theſe conſuls in ſeveral bf bis orations: 
but he has in two words given the moſt odious picture of 
them that exaſperated ſeloquenee perhaps ever drew, where 
theicails: them dus reipulilicm portent auc pæue funeru antex- 
preſſion for which modem language can ſurniſ no equi- 
walent. De pruu. ronſul. See LIP. r. efchievol. 
and remark 2. PIO. val. 2. XN 14 

8 Plancius was at this time Guse in Mrredonis, _— 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by many genęrdus \ reaps to Picero 


Tn his exile, c. 5 1. r 
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Boox J. 
mention, that eu *. informed me of their A. u. 655. 
Pa v8 SS” 


en ie Fi — 


As to the eſtate you Se, to 1; laß! 


py dear Terentia, think well of the conſequence: 


think what would become of our . unhappy 
boy, ſhould fortune ſtill continue to perſecute 
us. But my eyes ſtream too faſt to ſuffer me to 
add more: nor would I draw the ſame tender 
flood from yours. I will only ſay, that if my 
friends ſhould not, deſert me, I ſhall be 1 in no 


diſtreſs for money: and if they ſhould, the mo- 


' ney you can raiſe by 1 the ſale of this eſtate will 


little avail. I conjure you then by all our miſ- 


fortunes, let us not abſolutely ruin our poor 


boy, who is well-nigh totally undone already. 
If we can but raiſe him aboye indigence, a mo- 


- derate-ſhare of good fortune and merit will be 


ſufficient to open his way to whatever elſe we 


can wiſh him to obtain. Take care of your 
health, and let me know by an expreſa how 


your negotiations proceed, and how affairs in 
general ſtand. —My fate muſt now be ſoon de- 
termined. I tenderly ſalute my ſon and daugh- 


ter, and bid you all Farewel. 


Dyrrachium , 
November 26, 


P. S. I came hither not * as it is à free 


W city in Macedonia, now called 1 o, in the 
T 


| Tal dominions. This letter tho dated 


Fol 


om Dy „ 


D 4 city, 
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A. u. 695. city, and much in my intereſt, but as it is ſi- 
| tuated likewiſe near Italy . But if I ſhould find 

any inconvenience from its being à town of ſuch 
great reſort, I ſhall remove Feen and ee 
FO due notice. 


LETTER IX, 


To TERENTIA. 


Received three letters from 500 by the hands 
of Ariſtocritus, and have wept over them 
till they are almoſt defaced with my tears. Ah! 
my Terentia, I am worn out with grief: nor 
do my own perſonal misfortunes more ſeverely 
torture my mind, than thoſe with which you and 
my children are opprefſed. Unhappy indeed, 
as you are, I am till infinitely more ſo; as 
our common affliftions are attended with this 

aggravating circumſtance to myſelf, that they 
are juſtly to be imputed to my imprudence 
alone. I ought, moſt undoubtedly, either to 
have avoided the danger by N the com- 
chium, appears to hava been wholly written except the poſt- 
icript, at Theſſalonica. 
That is, a city which had the privilege, tho* in the 
dominions of the Roman republic, to, be governed by its 
HET own laws. . 
©  -6 Beſides the reaſons here mentioned, chere was another 
and much ſtronger which induced Cicero to leave Theſſalo- 


nica: for he had received intelligence that Piſo's troops were 
approaching towards. that * Ad Att. iii. 22, 
_ miſfion 


poet e e Nee . 
miſſion 7 which was offered me; or to have A. v. 695 
repelled force by force, or bravely to have pe W2 
riſhed in the attempt. Whereas nothing could 
have been more unworthy of my character, or 
more pregnant with miſery than the ſcheme 1 
have purſued *, I am overwhelmed therefore, 
not only with forrow, but with ſhame: yes, my 
Terentia, I bluſh to reflect that I did not exert 
that ſpirit I ought for the ſake of fo excel- 
lent a wife and ſuch amiable” children. The 
diſtreſs in which you are all equally involved, 
and your own ill ſtate of health in par- 
ticular, are ever in my thoughts: as I have 
the mortification at the ſame time to ob- 
ſerve, that there appear but ſlender hopes of 
my being recalled. My enemies, in truth, 
are many; while thoſe who are jealous of me 
are almoſt innumerable : and tho' they found 
great difficulty in driving me from my coun- 
try, it will be extremely eaſy for them to pre- 
vent my return, However, as long as you 
have any hopes that my reſtoration may be ef- 


7 As it anſwered Cæſar's purpoſes either to gain Cicero, 
or to ruin him, he artfully laid his meaſures for both. And 
accordingly, after having inſtigated Clodius to purſue Ci- 
Cero, he offered to take him into Gaul in the quality of his 
lieutenant, as a means of protecting him from that venge- 
ance he had ſecretly inflamed. But Cicero being more diſ- 
poſed to try his ſtrength with his adverſary, imprudently 
- declined the propoſal. Dio, xxxvii. Ad Att. ii. 18, 19. 
dee remark 1. on the preceding letter. 
| feed, 


— 2 — — a 
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AY 2 fected, I will nat ceaſe to co- operate with your 
endeayours for that purpoſe ; leſt my weakneſs 
ſhould ſeem upon all gccaſions to fruſtrate every 

meaſurę in my favour. In the mean while, my 
perſon (for which you are ſo tenderly, concern. 
ed) is ſecure from all danger : as in truth 1 
am ſo completely wretched, that even my ene- 
mies themſelves muſt wiſh, in mere malice, to 
preſerve my life. Nevertheleſs, I ſhall not 
fail to obſerve the; Faytion you kigdly give 
me. 
3 hank ſent my aac by Dexip- 
pus to the perſons you deſired me, and men- 
tioned at the ſame time, that you had inſormed 
me of their good offices. I am perfectly ſen- 
fible of thoſe which Piſo exerts towards us with 
fo uncommon 2 zeal; and indeed it is a circum- 
ſtance which all the world ſpeaks of to his ho- 
nour, Heaven grant I may live to enjoy with 
you and our children, the common nne pf 
ſo valuable A relation? ! | 


„He had the great albert to be diſappointed of 
this wiſh : for Piſo died ſoon after this letter was written. 
Cicero mentions him in ſeveral parts of bis writings, with 
the higheſt gratitude and eſteem. He repreſents him as a 
young Nobleman, of the greateſt talents and application, 
who devoted his whole time to the improvements of bis 
mind, and the exerciſe of eloquence; as one whoſe moral 
qualifications were no leſs extraordinary than his intellec- 
tual, and in ſhort as poſſeſſed of every accompliſhment and 
Freey virtue chat * endear Gam. to his friends; to his 


- The 


. 
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he ey hope 1 here how ſeft, ariſes from A. u. 658. 
the new tribunes; and chat too depends pon 9 


the Reps they Ihall take” in the cormenctrtient 
of their office : for if they Mh6uld poſtpone try 
affair, I'ſhall give up all expectations of its ever 
being effected. Accordingly I have diſpatehed 
5 Ariſtoeritus, mat you may ſend me itrimediate 
notice of the firſt meaſures they ſhall: purfoe, 
together with the general plan upon which they 
propoſe to eondudt themſtlyes! Jihave Ide. 
wiſe ordered Dexippus to return to me with all 
expedition, and have written to my brother to 
requeſt he would give me Frequent information 
in what manner affairs proceed. It is with a 
view of receiying the eafheft intelligence from 
Rome, that I continue at Pyrrachium t a place 
where I can remain in perfebt Iceurity, as Thave 
upon all occaſions Uiſtinguiſhed vhis-eny by r 
particular patronage. However, as ſoen-as 1 
ſhall receive intimation that my enemies are 
approaching, it is my reſolution 80 recire.anto 
Epirus. 

In anſwer to your tender propoſal of accom- 
panying me in my exile; I rather chooſe you 
ſhould continue in Rome; as I am ſenſible it 


\ 


family, nd to the public. Pro Sext. 31. De clar, orator. 271. 


Ad Qu rites, iii. 


Phe troops of Piſo. See remark 2. on the former 
letter. 
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Au. 695. is upon you, that the principal burthen of my 
afairs muſt reſt. If your generous negotiations 


Nov. the zoth. 


ſhould ſucceed ; my return will prevent the ne- 
ceſſity of chat journey: if otherwiſe——But 1 
need not add the reſt. The next letter I ſhall 
receive from you, or at moſt the ſubſequent one, 
will determine me in what manner to act. In 


the mean time I deſire you would give me a 


full and faithful information how things go on: 


though indeed I-have now more reaſon to expet 
the final reſult of this affair, than an ce of 
its progreſs. 


Take care of your. 1 1 conjure you; * 


1 furing yourſelf! that you are, as you ever have 
been, the object of my fondeſt wiſhes. Fare- 
wel, my dear Terentia ! I fee. you ſo ſtrongly 
before me whilſt I am writing; that I am utterly 
ſpent with the tears I have ſhed. - Once more, 
Farewel. 2575 


Dyrrachium, 


* 
G7, 
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LETTER KX. 
To QuixTvs Mers&Lus Nxros, the Conſul +, | | 


. 


ther and my friend Atticus ftrongly en — 
couraged me to hope, that you were not leſs 
diſpoſed than your collegue to favour my recall 
In conſequence of this perſuaſion, I immediately 
wrote to you in terms ſuitable to my preſent 
unfortunate circumſtances: acknowledging my 
grateful ſenſe of your generous intentions, and 
intreating your future aſſiſtance. But I after- 
wards learned, not indeed ſo much by any hint 
of this kind from my friends, as from the re- 
port of thoſe who paſſed this way, that you did 
not continue in the ſame favourable ſentiments? : 
for which reaſon I would not venture to impor- 
tune you any farther. My brother however, 
having tranſmitted to me a copy of the ſpeech 


Tz letters I received both from my bro- A v. 696. 


> This is the ſame perſon, who, when he was tribune, 
gave occaſion by his ill-treatment of Cicero, to the ſecond . 
and third letters of this book. He was now conſul with 
Publius Cornelius Lentulus. 

' 3 Whilſt the friends of Cicero were exerting their endea- 
vours to procure his reſtoration, Clodius was oppoſing their 
deſigns by every method of artifice and violence: in which . 

he was protected by Metellus, notwithſtanding he had given 
intimations of a diſpoſition to fayour Cicero's intereſt, Life 
of Cic, i. 408. 8. Edit. c 


By": you 


A. u. 696. you lately made in the ſenate, I found it ani- 
mated with ſuch. a ſpirit of candour and mode- 
ration, that I was induced to write to you once 
more. Let me earreſtly requeſt. you then to 

conſider rather the intereſts than the paſſions of 
your family , leſt by. falling in with their unjuſt 
and cruel oppoſition to me, you ſhould. open a 
way by which they themſelves may be oppreſſed 
in their turn. Is it poſſible, indeed, that you, 
who gained ſuch a glorious conqueſt over your- 
ſelf as to ſacrifice your own private enmities 
to the welfare of the republic, ſhould be pre- 

. vailed upon to add ſtrength to a reſentment in 
others which evidently tends to its deſtruction ? 
If you think proper then to afford me your aſ- 
ſiſtance in this conjuncture, you may, upon all 
occaſions, depend on my utmoſt ſervices in 
return. On the other hand, ſhould that lawleſs. 
violence, which has wounded the commonwealth 
through my ſide, be ſuffered ſtill to prevail; it 


* Clodius was couſin to Metellas. Poft red. in ſen. 10. 
The firſt ſtep that Lentulus took when he entered upon 
the adminiſtration of his office, was to move the ſenate 
that Cicero might be recalled. Upon which occaſion his 
collegue Metellus made the conceſſion to which Cicero ſeems + 

here to allude; declaring that he was willing to ſacrifice 
his private reſentment againſt Cicero, to the general incli- 
nations of the fenate the people. Nevertheleſs, he ſtill - 
contlhued to ſupport Clodius, as has been already obſerved - 
in the note above: Pro Sexr. 32. Ppeſt red. in ſen, iv. See 
remark 26. on letter 17. p. 178. B. ii. e | 
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imports you to reflect, whether if you ſhould &. U. 456. 
hereafter be inclined to recall the opportunity 
of preſerving our general liberties, you will not 

have the misfortune of finding it much too late. 
Farewel. _ Shi 


LETTER XI. 
To Favivs Gallus“. 


Have been attacked with a diſorder in my 
bowels, which continued with great violence 
during ten days: but as it was not attended 
with a fever, I could not perſuade thoſe who 
had occaſion for my ſervices, that I was really 


6 Notwithſtanding that Pompey, Ceſar, and indeed all 
the principal perſons of the republic now concurred in fa- 
vouring Cicero's, return, yet the praftices of Clodius pre- 
vented a decree for that purpoſe, till the firſt 'of June. 
Nor was it till the 4th of Auguſt following that this de- 
cree paſſed into a general law: in conſequence of which, 
Cicero ſoon afterwards made his triumphant entry into 
Rome. Metellus joined in procuring this decree : a change 
of ſentiments, which Cicero imputed to a moſt pathetic 
ſpeech which Servilius Iſauricus delivered in the ſenate 
upon this-occaſion, .'and which ſo ſoftened Metellus, it 
ſeems, that he melted into tears. But the true cauſe is 
more probably to be aſcribed to the influence of Cæſar and 
Pompey : who, in order to mortify Clodius, whoſe power 
now began to be troubleſome to them, thought it conve- 
nient for their purpoſes that Cicero ſhould be reſtoted. Pro 
Sext. 31. 62, 44 Yutr. 7. TY 2 8 

* Gallus is only known by three or four letters which 
Cicero has addreſſed to him: from which however, no- 
2 particular can be colleded concerning his hiſtory or 


acter. | 
indiſ- 
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A. U. 696. indiſpoſed. In order e to avoid cheir 
= mportunities, I retired to Tuſculanum; having 
obſerved ſo ſtrict an abſtinence for two days 
before, as not to have taſted even a drop of 
water. Reduced then as I am by my illneſs. 
and my faſting, I had more reaſon to hope for a 
viſit from you, than to imagine you expected one 

from me. 

Diſtempers of every kind I greatly And 
but particularly of that ſort for which the Stoics 
have cenſured your favourite Epicurus, where 
he complains * of being violently afflicted 
with the dyſentery and the ſtrangury: as 
the former, they aſſert, is the conſequence of 
table indulgencies, and the latter of a more 
ſhameful intemperance. I had indeed great rea- 
ſon to apprehend a dyſentery : but whether it 
be from change of air, or a relaxation from bu- 
fineſs, or that the diſtemper had almoſt ſpent 

_ - - itſelf, I know not; but I am ſomewhat better 
ſince J came hither. You will wonder per- 
haps what exceſſes, I have been guilty of, to 
bring upon myſelf this diſorder. I muſt in- 
form you then, that I owe it to the Saga! regula- 


= 


* fa a- letter which he wrote during his laſt 9 4 
tranſlation of which is given. us by Cicero in his treatiſe 
| bers e 4 « 3 N 
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tions of the ſumptuary law. The products of A. u. 396. 
the earth being excepted out of the reſtrictions nM | 
bf that act; our elegant eaters, in order to | 
bring vegetables into- faſhion, have found out 

a method of drefling them in ſo high a- taſte, 

that hothing can be more palatable. It was im- 

mediately after having eaten very freely of a 

diſh of this ſort, at the inauguration feaſt of 

Lentulus *, that I was ſeized with a diarrhcea 

which has never ceaſed till this day. Thus you 

Tee, that I who have withſtood all the tempta- 
tions that the nobleſt lamprys and oiſters could 

throw in my way, have at laſt been over- 

powered by paltry beets and mallows : but it has 
_ taught me however to be more cautious for the 

future. As Anicius found me in one of my ſick 

fits, you muſt undoubtedly have heard of my 

Illneſs: I was in hopes therefore you would not 

have contented yourſelf with inquiring after my 

welfare, but would have given me the ſatiſ- 


Manutius conjectures, that the law alluded to, is one 
which is aſeribed by Aulus Gellius to Mareus Licinius Craſ- 
ſus, and which paſſed in the year of Rome 643. By this 
law the expences of the table were regulated both in regard 
to ordinary and extraordinary occaſions, with the expreſs 
exception mentioned by Cicero in the next ſentence, con- 
derning the article of vegetables. Vid. Aul. Gell. ii. 24. 
4 He was ſon bf Pub fas Cornelius Lentulus, one of the 


conſuls of the preſent year; to whom the next letter and 

ſeveral of the following ones in this and the ſubſequent 
ook are written, He gave this entertainment, on occaſion of 

his being choſey a member of the college of Augurs. Manut. 


. faction 


OS 
A”. 


Vor. I. 
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A U. Ges. faction of a viſit. - I purpoſe to continue here, 


and dan erous demands of Eæſa ar, wit 
"indignation 
2 war, j oined himſelf with Pompey. ' He' ſteadily per- 


till 1 ſhall have re-eſtabliſhed my health: for 1 
am extremely weakened and emaciated, But if 
T can once get the better of my diſorder; I hope 


T ſhall find no Nek in 1 recovering all the 


reſt. Farewel. 


© 


Te 3 XII. 


'To PozLIvs LeyroLvs, Proconſul 3 


C 


3 a 


Find: it much eaſier to ſatisfy the Bad than 
myſelf in thoſe ſacred offices, of friendſhip 
'K exert in your behalf. Numberleſs indeed 


Publius Lentulus was conſul together with Quintus 


Metellus Ne pos, A. U. 696, the year before this letter was 


written. During his adminiſtration of that office, he diſtin- 
— himſelf by Eis zeal in promoting Cicero's recall 
m baniſhment: which, after many difficulties thrown in 


the way by Clodius, he at length effected. At the ex- 
piration of his conſulate he ſucceeded to the Er 


of Cilicia, one of the moſt conſiderable provinces in Aſia 
minor, now called Carmania: and the fol ellowing correſ- 
-Pondence was carried on with him whilſt, he continued in 
that province. Cæſar had upon many important occaſions 
given him very fignal, inſtances of his friendſhip, parti- 
n in gaining him an entrance into che pontifical 
college; in procurin him the province of lower aul y 
after he had paſſed Arent the office of pretor; an 
'afliſting' him in obtaining the conſulſhip. Vet theſe obli- 
'gations were not ſo powerfal in the ſentiments of Len- 
"tulus, as to ſuperſede thoſe more important ones which he 
.owed to his country. Accordingly he 6 oppoſed the illegal 
lt great warmth and 
n in the ſenate”: and upon the breaking out of the 


: ſevered 13 followin ng the cauſe and the fortune of that un- 
2 chief, notwi — Cæſar 3 gave him his 


are. 
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Are the obligations you have conferred upon me: A. u. 697. 
and as you perſevered with unwearied zeal till 
you had effected my recall from exile; I eſteem 
it the greateſt mortification of my life, that 1 
"4 cannot act in your affairs with the ſame ſucceſs. 
The truth is; Ammonius, who reſides here as 
Ambaſſador from Ptolemy , defeats all my 


life and his liberty, when he fell into his hands upon the 
- furrender of Corfinium. For it appears by a letter in this 
collection, that he was afterwards at the battle of Phar- 
Talia, from Whence he fled with Pompey to Rhodes: and 
© "this is the fartheſt we can trace him. He is mentioned 
by Cicero among the celebrated orators of his age: though 
his merit of this kind was, it ſeems,” more Wing to his 
acquired, than his natural talents. C. B. C. i. Plut. in 
_ Co), Cic. p. Fam. xii. 14. Cir. de opt. gen. dic. 
King of Egypt and father of the celebrated Cleopa- 
tra. He was ſurnamed Aaletes, in alluſion to his ſkill in 
. Playing, upon a certain muſical inſtrument called by the 
| ©Greeks Aulos., The title of this prince to his throne being 
WP precarious, he found means, by the intereſt of Cæſar and 
_ "Pompey, to be declared an ally of the Roman republic, 
about two years before the date of this letter: for which 
piece of ſervice they were to receive no leſs a reward than 
one million one hundred 'fixty-two thouſand five hundred 
pounds. The heavy taxes Ptolemy was obliged to impoſe in 
onder to raiſe this immenſe tribute, together with other acts 
of tyranny and oppreſſion, occafioned ſuch a general diſ- 
content among his people, that they took up arms and 
drove him out of Egypt. In this exigency he had recourſe 
to the republic, in virtue of the alliance juſt mentioned. 
His ſubjects likewiſe ſent an embaſſy to Rome, compoſed 
of an hundred of their principal citizens, to plead” their 
cauſe before the ſenate : but Ptolemy having notice of this 
deputation, procured part of them to be aſſaſſinated on their 
way thither : others as ſoon as they arrived; -and the reſt 
he filenced by proper applications to their fears and 
their avarice. This, together with his immenſe and open 
ee, among the venal part of the republic, rendered 
um generally deteſted at Rome: inſomuch that notwith- 


E 2 | ſchemes, 


\ 
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A. u.. ſchemes, by the -moſt ſhameleſs and avowed 
—” bribery : and he is ſupplied with money for this 
purpoſe, from the ſame - quarter as when you 

were in Rome. The party in the king's in- 

tereſt, (tho' their number, it muſt be owned, is 
inconſiderable) are all deſirous that Pompey 

may be employed to re- inſtate him in his do- 

minions. The ſenate, on the other hand, fall 

in with the pretended oracle; not indeed as 


ftanding he was zealouſly ſupported by Pompey, who aQtu-  - 
ally obtained a decree in his favour, yet the oppoſition was 
ſo ſtrong, that the ſenate after various debates, thought 
proper to let the affair wholly drop. His laſt reſource 
therefore was, to apply himſelf to Gabinius, 1 of 
Syria. Accordingly Gabinius upon the promiſe of 10,000 
talents, and at the recommendation. of Pompey, boldly un- 
dertook, and effected, his reſtoration without being autho- 
riſed by any legal commiſſion for that purpoſe, Dio. xxxix. 
Liv. Epit. 105. Cic. Orat, in Piſon. See remark 7. p. 96. 
of this vol. «9p | | | 
3 Caius Cato, a relation of the celebrated M. Portius 
Cato who killed himſelf at Utica, was in the number of 
thoſe who moſt ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the reſtoration of Ptole. 
, my. He was a young man of a turbulent and enterpriſing 
\ - diſpoſition, which he. ſupported with ſome degree of elo- 
| 2 . quence, This at leaſt is the character which Feneſtella 
5 of him, as that annaliſt is cited by Nonius : but if 
e was never engaged in an oppoſition leſs reaſonable than 
the preſent, hiſtery has not done him juſtice. Among 
other expedients which he employed to obſtruct the deſigns 
of thoſe. who favoured Ptolemy, he had recourſe to a pro- 
pare which he pretended to have found in the Sibylline 
i books; and which contained a ſevere denunciation againſt 
Ar ſtate, if the Romans aſſiſted a King, of Egypt with 
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their troops in recoverihg his throne; This had in ſome 
eaſure its deſired effect: for the ſenate (which in gene- 
ral was in the ſame ſentiments as to this point with Cato) 
vated it dangerous to the intereſts of tha republic to em- 

ploy any force in favour of Prolemy, of 

| giving 
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giving any credit to its predictions, but as being 


in general ill-inclined to this prince, and de- 
teſting his moſt corrupt practices. In the mean 
while, I omit no opportunity of admoniſhing 


Pompey with great freedom, and conjuring 


him not to act ſuch a part in this affair, as would 


A. U. 697 . 


caſt the deepeſt ſtain: upon his character. I 
muſt do him the juſtice at the ſame time to 


acknowledge, that ſo far as his own conduct 
is concerned, there does not appear the leaſt 
foundation for any remonſtrances of this ſort. 


On the contrary,” he is perpetually expreſſing 


the higheſt zeal for your intereſt: and he lately 
ſupported it in the ſenate, with the utmoſt force 
of eloquence and the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of 


friendſhip: Marcellinus *, I need not tell you, 
is a good deal diſpleaſed at your ſolliciting this 


The Sibyls were certain NG RN, concern= 


ing whom there is great variety of opinions ; hiſtorians 


being by no. means agreed as to their number, their 
country, or the age in which they lived. Thoſe who are 
inclined to read a very ridiculous ſtory, may find an ac- 


count in Aulus Gellius of the manner by which the Ro- 
mans are ſaid to. have paſſeſſed themſelves of theſe oracular 
writings. Theſe prophecies were carefully depoſited in the 
Capitol, and confalted upon certain extraordinary ocea- 
tons. There are ſome ancient writings ſtill extant which 
Paſs under the name of the Sibylline oracles : but theſe 


*« without any exception, mere impoſtures.” Ad 2. Freut. 
ii. f Aul. Gell. i. 19, Jertin's remarks on Zcelgſ. Hiſt; 
p. 284. | 


* 


One of the preſent conſuls, ' 


oracles ©** ſeem to have been all, from firſt to laft, and; | 
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Aber. cotrumiſſion: in all other reſpects, I dare ven 


ture to ſay, he will very ſtrenuouſly promote 
your intereſt. We muſt be. contented to take 
him in his own way: for I perceive it is impoſ- 
ſible to diſſuade him from propoſing that the 


injunctions of the oracle ſhall be complied with. 


And in fact, he has already made en mo- 
tions to that purpoſe. | 
I wrote this early on the 13th: wh 1 will now 
give you an account of what has hitherto paſſed 
in the ſenate. Both Hortenſius and Lucullus 
agreed with me in moving, that the prchibi- | 
tion of the oracle ſhould be obeyed: and indeed; 
it does not ſeem poſſible to bring this matter to 
bear upon any other terms. But we propoſed at 
the ſame time, that in purſuance of the decree * 
which was made on your on motion, you ſhould: 
be appointed to re-eſtabliſh Ptolemy 1 in his king- 
dom; the ſituation of your Province lying ſo 


conveniently for that purpoſe. In a word, we 


conſented that the army ſhould be given u P, in 


$ Before Lentulus ſet out for his ent the ſenate 
had come to a reſolution of aſſiſting Ptolem -4 with a body 
of troops ; and (as has already been obſerved) a decree hay 
actually paſſed for that purpoſe. It was voted at the ſame 
time, that the conſul, whoſe lot it ſhould prove to admia 
niſter the province of Cilicia, ſhould be charged with this 


commiſſion : : and accordin vgly fortune decided it in favour” 
8 


of Lentulus. Hut the arti of Caius Cato, taken e 
of in the note above, prevented this decree from bein 
carried into execution. Orat. pro Rabir. 5 


N . — 


Bock Il. or CICERO. 
deference tꝭ the oracle j but inſiſted nevertlleleſs A. . 697. 


that you ſtisuld be employed in effecting this 
reſtoratioꝰ Cfaſſus, on the other ſide, was for 
Raving this commiſſion executed by three per- 
ſons to be choſen from among our generals: 
and conſequently he did not mean to exclude 
Pompey. Marcus Bibulus joined with him as 
to the number; but thought that the perſons to 
be nominated ſhould not bear any railitary com- 
mand. Alt the reſt of the conſulars were in the 
fame ſentiments, except Servilius, Afranius, and 
Volcatius. The firſt ' abſolutely oppoſed. our 
engaging in Ptolemy” $ reſtoration upon any 
terms whatſoever t but the two laſt were of opi- 
nion, that, agreeably to the motion of Lupus, 
this commiſſion ſhould be given to Pompey. 
This circumſtance has encreaſed the ſuſpicion 
concerning the real inclinatiozs of the latter: as 
his moſt particular friends were obſerved to con- 
cur with Volcatius. They are labouring this 
point with great aſſi duity : and, I fear, it will be 
carried againſt, us. Libo and Hypfæus are 
openly ſolliciting for Pompey: and in truth the 
f tonduct of all his friends at this juncture makes 
it generally believed, that he is deſirous of the 
office. Vet the misfortune is, that thoſe who are 
unwilling it ſhould fall into his hands, are not 
the more inclined to place it in yours : as they | 
IS. - + -'- ME 
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A. u. 6%. are much diſpleaſed at your having contributed 

"= to the, late adyancement of his power. For 
myſelf; I find I haye the leſs influence in your 
cauſe, as it is ſuppoſed I am ſolely governed by 
a principle of gratitude ; at the ſame time, the 
notion which prevails that this affair affords an 
opportunity af obliging Pompey, renders my 


5 Lentulus, during his conſulate, ed and carried a 
law in favour of Pompey, which in effect inveſted him with 
the whole power of the Need empire. For under à pre- 
tended ſcarcity of corn (as ſome of the hiſtorians ſeem to 
repreſent it, tho Dion Caſſius indeed ſpeaks of it as real) 
he was commiſſioned' to provide the republic with that com- 

_ modity : by which means all thoſe who were concerned in 
the naval, the commercial, and landed intereſt, either in 
Italy or the provinces, becgnie his tributaries and depens 
dents. By another law, Pompey yas authorized during 

the ſpace of five years to exerciſe . proconſular power 
throughout all the Roman dominions : and it is to theſe 
extravagant grants that Cicero ſeems to allude. The 
former, indeed, of theſe two laws Cicero himſelf very zea- 
louſly promoted, in return to the ſervices he had lately re- 
ceived from Pompey in the affair of his reſtoration, And 
tho” the latter inveſted that aſpiring chief with a power 
much too exorbitant (as is intimated in a letter to Atticus 
to be endured in a free ſtate; yet Cicero ſuffered it to paſs 
without the leaſt oppoſition. We learn from his own con- 
feſſion, the mean motive of this unworthy filence, As the 
Pontifical college, it ſeems, had not yet made their report 
concerning the validity of Clodius's conſecration of his 
area, (ſee remark 5. p. 32. of this vol.) he thought it 
unſafe to withſtand any of Pompey's demands, leſt he 
might influence their deciſion to his prejudice : xo# tace- 
mus; et ee magis, quod de domo weir nihil adhuc Pontifices 
reſponderunt. Lentulus on the other hand, was ſuſpected 
of procuring theſe laws in view of his own deſigns, and in 
order to divert Pompey from the thoughts of being em- 
ployed in re-eſtabliſhing Ptolemy on his throne. Thus 

. were the liberties of Rome ſacrificed to the private purpoſes 
of her pretended patriots! Plat. in vit. Pomp. Dio xxxix. 
Ad Ait. iv. 1. . A | | 0 

appli- 


s 
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applications likewiſe not altogether ſo effectual A. v.67. 
as they might otherwiſe prove. It is thus I am © 
labouring in this perplexed buſineſs : which the 
king himfelf, long before you left Rome, as 
well as the friends and dependants of Pompey, 
had artfully embarraſſed. To this I muſt add 
the avowed oppoſition I meet with from the 
conſulars; who- repreſent” our aſſiſting Ptolemy 
with an army, 25a meaſure that would highly 
refle& upon the dignity of the ſenate. Be aſ- 
ſured however, I ſhall empley every means in 
my power of teſtifying both to the world in ge- 
neral, and to your friends in particular, the 
ſincerity of that affection I bear you. And 
were there any honour in thoſe who ,ought to 
have ſhewn themſelves influenced by. its higheſt 
and moſt refined principles, I ſhould not have 
ſo many difficulties tO encounter. Fare wel. 


LETTER XW. 


To Quwrus Valkxius Oxca * A 


o remember, I, Aud not, chat 1 1 
attended you on your way towards your 


a He had. been prætor the year before : and very in- 
ſtrumental in rocurmg Cicero's recall from exile. At the 


= of T he obtained the government of 
: and this tter ſeems to have been written to him 


7 after his arrival in that Province, Pigh. annal. ii. 384. 
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province, I took occaſion in the preſence of Pub · 
'— lus Cuſpius, to deſire you would eonſider every 
friend of his whom I ſhould recommend to yous 
as in the number of my own; and that; I aſter- 
wards repeated this requeſt in the ſtrongeſt man- 
ner. Voufthen aſſured me, with great genero- 
ſity and politeneſs, and; agreeably to that affec- 

tionate regard with which you have ever diſtin- 

guiſhed me, that you would comply with my 
requeſt, I am to inform you then, that Cuſpiug 
having been twice in Africa during the time that 
he had the direction of the affairs of the com- 
pany which farms the revenues of that province, 
contracted ſome acquaintance in that part of the 
world whom he greatly loves: and as no man is 
more zealous to ſerve his friends, he very warm: 
ly eſpouſes their intereſt. I am always ready to 
aſſiſt him for that purpoſe to the utmoſt, of my 
credit and influence: which I mention as a rea- 
fon for my retomrending kis African friends 
in general to your Protection. For the future 
therefore, I ſhall only acquaint you that the * 
ſorr itt whoſe behalf I may happen to write; \1 
friend of Cuſpius: and then * the diſtingui 
ing mark we agreed upon . But my Meta 


5 WY atk oſs 3 which were . 
ten merely in compliance with ſolicitations he could not 


refule, from others that v were the ſincere dictates of his 
cart. 


recom | 


Bboke I ar erer. 


is in compliance with the moſt earneſt- deſire. of *- 
Cuſpius, that I intreat your good offices to 
Lucius Julius. If T were to requeſt them in 
the terms that are uſually employed i in the fin- 
cereſt ſollicieations of this nature, Fſhould ſcarce 
ſatisfy, I helſeve, the [zeal of my friend. He 
requires ſometking more gew and ſingular in the 
manner of my preſent addreſs: and imagines I 
am maſter of a certain art, that renders me ex- 
tremely well qualified for the taſk. I promiſed 
therefore to recommend his friends to you, by 
all the moſt ſkilful and inſinuating methods of 
perſuaſion. But is 1 find myſelf incapable! of 
Stecuting this: promiſe; I can only intreat you 
to give Him reaſon to imagine, that there was 
ſomething wonderfully efficacious in this letter. 
Now this he will certainly ſoppoſe, if you exer- 
ciſe towards Julius every generous a& that your 
politeneſs and your ſation enable you to con- 
fer; not only by diſtant ſervices, but by your 
perſonal notice and diſtinction: for you cannot 
imagine, as yo have not been long enough in 
your poſt to know it by your own obſervation, 
how great an advantage it is to a man to have 
the countenance of the governor of his province. 
1 am perſuaded, that Julius well deſerves every 
mark of your friendſhip upon his own account; 

K ; not 


- 
© 


recomtnendation is of the ſtrongeſt kind: 28 it A.U.6g a 
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41 692+. not only becauſe Cuſpius has aſſured me that he 
wy Joc, (which of itſelf indeed would be a very 


fufficient reaſon for my thinking ſo) but becauſe 
I know the great judgment of the latter in the 
choice of his friends. 

Time will ſoon diſcoyer the effe@ts which this 
letter ſhall produce; ; and they will be ſuch, I 
confidently truft, as to demand my acknow- 
ledgments. In the mean while, you may de- 
pend upon my beſt ſervices here, in every in- 
ſtance wherein I ſhall imagine you 7 defire 
chem. Farewel, 


P. S. Publius Cornelius, che was of this | 
letter, is one whom I likewiſe recommend ta 
you at the requeſt of Cufpius : and how much 1 
am bound both by inclination and gratitude to 

do every thing for his fake that is in my power, 
is a circumſtance of which I have already ſuffici- 
ently informed you. Let me intreat you there- 
fore, that he may very ſoon and very frequently 
have the ſtrongeſt reaſons to thank me for this 
my recommendation of his friend. Farewel. _ 
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To Pons Lawrouos, Proconſul. 


| 


1 
920 


\HE ſenate met on the 13th. of 1 A. U. 6%. 

but came to no reſolution; 3, the greateſt 

7 — of that day having been ſpent in ſome warm 
conteſts which aroſe between Marcellinus 7 the 
. conſul, and Caninius, one of the tribunes of the 
people. Ih ſelf alſo a very conſiderable 
' ſhare in the debates: and I repreſented the zeal 
you have always ſhewn towards the ſenate, in 
terms that influenced them, I am perſuaded, much 
to your advantage... The next, day therefore, 
we. thought it ſufficient briefly to deliver our 
opinions: as I perceiyed, not only by the fa- 
vourable manner in which I was heard the day 
before, but alſo by i inquiring into the ſentiments 
of each particular member, that the majority 
was clearly on our ſide. The buſineſs of the 
day opened with reporting to the houſe the ſe- 
veral opinions of Bibulus, Hortenſius, and Vol- 
catius. The reſpective queſtions therefore were, 
in the firſt place, whether three commiſſioners 

ſhould be nominated for reſtoring the king, 

agreeably to the ſentiments of Bibulus ; in the 


. - | 7.Cneius Lentulus Marcellinus, who was conſul this year 
with L. Marcus dl AY 


next, 
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3 oa. honour mould be aſſigned to Pompey. 
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A. u. 597. next, whether, scconding co thoſe of Hortenſfius, 


> the office ſhould be conferred upon you, but 


without employing any forces; or | laſtly, whe- 
ther, in. conformity to the advice of Volcativs, 


ine” being khus ſtated, it was moved 4 * 
ppinion of Bibulus might be teſerred to the de- 
Überation of the 'houſe in two ſeparare que- 
 ffions *.” Accordingly, as it was now in vain to 
. oppoſe, his motion fo far as it related to pay- 
ing obedience to the declaration of the oracle, 
the ſenate in general came into his ſentiments: 
bot as to hjs Propoſal of deputing three com- 
miſſioners, it was rejected by a very conſider- 
able majority. The opinion next in order, was 
that of Hortenſſus. But when we were going 
to divide vpon it, Lupus, a tribune of the 
people, inſiſted that in virtue of his office he 
had the privilege of calling to a diviſion of the 
houſe, prior to the conſuls: "and therefore de- 
wanded chat the voices Mould be firſt taken 


5 (31 2 As! CG 15 L þ 


* «<4; e en the ſenate; which | 
„was thought too general, and to include ſeyeral diſtin& 


articles, it was uſual to require that each part — 2 


„% be propounded, and voted i ſeparately. - Thus 


*© moved, that, they might ſubmit. to the Sibyljine — 


S and appoint three dess Agde 30 08 ce Bing. 


, upon theſe tꝰ queſtions.:. 


5 But the houſe required. that they might vote ſeparately 
and: the event was, they una- 


«« nimouſly agreed to the former, hut rejected che latter. 


Ros rem. on Cic. famil, epift. vol. I. p. 348. 


upon 


> 
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| upon the motion he had made in favor of Pom- A. U. 697. 
pey. This chim was” generally! atid ſtrongly y 
oppoſed: as indeed it was both unprece- 
dented and unfeaſonable: © The edAfuls ther- 
fſelves however did not greatly conteſt thi 
point: nor did they abſolutely give it 

Their view was to protract the "debates : 

they fucceeded accordingly. They perceived in- 
deed; that notwithſtanding the majority affected 

te appear on the ſide of Volcatius; yet upon 

a diviſion, they would certainly vote with Hor- 
tenſtus. Nevertheleſs, ſeveral of the members 
were called upon to deliver their opinions: tho 

in truth much againſt the inclinations of the 
conſuls, who were deſirous that the ſentiments 

of Bibulus ſhould prevail. Theſe debates con- 
tinuing till night, the ſenate broke up without 
coming to any reſolution. I happened to paſs 

the fame evening with Pompey: and as I had 

that day ſupported your cauſe in the ſenate with 
-more than ordinary ſacceſs, I thought it af- 
forded me the moſt favourable opportunity of 
ſpeaking to him in your. behalf. And what 

I ſaid, ſeemed. to make ſo ſtrong an impreſſion, 

that I am perſuaded I have brought him whol- 

ly over to your intereſt. To ſay the truth, 
when ever I hear him mention. this affair him- 
ſelf, I entirely acquit him of being ſecretly 

deſirous 


CF? 
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A., v. ss. deſirous gf. this commiſſon On the other 
mand, when I obſerve the conduct of his friends 

| of. every rank, I am well convinced (and indeed 

it is now evident like iſe to the whole world) 

that they r been gained -by the corrupt, mea 


Peolemy., and his adviſers, have * 
1 write. this before ſun- riſe on the 16th of Ja- 
nuary: and the ſenate is to meet again on this 
very day. I hope to preſerve my authority in 
that aſſembly; as far at leaſt as is poſſible amidſt 
ſuch general treachery and corruption which 
has diſcovered itſelf upon this occaſion. As to 
what concerns the bringing this matter before 
the people; I think we have taken ſuch precau- 
tions, as will render it impracticable, unleſs by 
actual violence, or in direct and open contempt, 
both of our civil and religious inſtitutions. 
For this purpoſe a very ſevere order of the ſe- 
nate (which, I imagine, was immediately 
tranſmitted to,you) was entered yeſterday in our 
zournals, notwithſtanding the tribunes Cato 
and Caninius interpoſed their negatives. 
fu 9 When an act paſſed the ſenate in a full baut held 
according to the preſcribed forms, and without any o 
lition from the tribunes, (who had the privilege of putti tg 
. negative upon all proceedings in the ſenate) it was calle 
a ſenatus coꝝſultam, a decree of the ſenate, But if any of 
theſe eſſentials were wanting, or a tribune interpoſed, it 
was. then only ſtiled a enarus auctoritas, an order of the 


ſenate, and conſidered as of leſs authority. Manutr. 
A Lee remark z. P- 52. of this vol. 
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You may depend upon my ſcuding you a A. U. 6%. 


faithful account of every other occurrence which 

may ariſe in this affair: and be aſſured, I ſhall. 
exert the utmoſt of my vigilance and my credit, 
to conduct it in the moſt advantageous manner 
for your intereſt. Farewel. d 


L ET T E R XV. 
To the Same. 


vLvs I onde who is an old and in- 
timate friend of mine, has ſome important 
affairs in your province, which require immediate 
diſpatch. His own illuſtrious character, together 
with the recommendations of myſelf and others, 
have, upon former occaſions of this kind, ob- 
tained for him the indulgence of your predeceſ- 
ſors. He is ſtrongly perſuaded, therefore, from 
that affection and thoſe mutual good offices. 
which ſubſiſt between you and me, char this let- 
ter will not prove a leſs effectual ſollicitor in his 
behalf: and let me earneſtly intreat you not to 
diſappoint him in this his expectation. Accord- 
ingly I recommend his ſervants, his freed- men, 
his agents, and in ſhort, his conterns of every 
kind to your, patronage : but particularly I beg 
you would confirm the decree which Titus Am- 
Vox. I. F « | pius 
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A. u. — pius * paſſed in his favour. 8. word, I hope 


you will take all opportunities of convineing 
him, that you do not conſider this recommen- 
dation as a matter of common * 
form. tl 


LETTER XVI. 
To the Same. 


HEN the ſenate met on the 16th of 

this month *, your affair ſtood in a 

very advantageous poſture, We had ſucceeded 
the day before againſt the motion of Bibulus for 
appointing three commiſſioners, and had now 
only to contend with Volcatius ; when our ad- 
verſaries prevented the queſtion from being put, 
by artfully protracting the debates. For they 
ſaw we had in a very full houſe, and amidſt 
great contrariety of opinions, carried our point, 
to the. conſiderable mortification of theſe who 
were for taking the king's affairs out of your di- 
rection, and transferring them to another hand. 
Curio oppoſed us upon this occaſion with ex- 
treme warmth; while Bibulus ſpoke with more 
temper, and indeed ſeemed almoſt inclined. to 
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favour our cauſe. But Cato and e abſo- A. U. 697. 
_ lutely refuſed to ſuffer any decree to paſs, till ares 


a general aſſembly of the people. ſhould be con- 


vened. 


By the Pupian bw, as you well know, there 


cannot be another meeting of the ſchate till the 


; firſt ,of February : nor indeed throughout that 
, whole month, unleſs all the foreign ambaſſadors 


ſhould have received, or be refuſed, audience. 
In the mean while, a notion prevails among the 
people, that your adyerſaries have inſiſted upon 


this pretended oracle, not ſo much with an intent 


of obſtrufting your particular views, as in order 
to diſappoint the hopes of thoſe who may be de- 
ſirous of this expedition to Alexandria, mere- 


ly from the ambition of commanding an army. 


The whole world is ſenſible indeed, of the re- 


gard which the ſenate has ſhewn to your charac- 
ter: and it is notoriouſly owing to the artifices 


e 


of your enemies, that the houſe did not divide 
upon the queſtion propoſed in your favour. But 
ſhould the ſame perſons under a pretended zeal 


N - for the, public, (tho' in fact upon the moſt infa- 


* A. ow 


mous motives) attempt to bring this affair be- 


177190 11 


fore a general aſſembly of the. people ; we have 


5 concerted our meaſures ſo well, that they cannot 


* * 


poſfibly effect their deſigns without having recourſe 
to violence 3 or at leaſt without WN the or- 
F2 Alinances 
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A. U. 697. dinances of our. country, both civil and religi- 
ous, at avowed defiance ',—But I will neither 
oftentatiouſly diſplay my own endeavours to afliſt 
you in this conjuncture, nor dwell upon the 
unworthy treatment you have received from 
others. What merit, indeed, can I thence claim 
to myſelf, who could not acquit half the obliga- 
tions I owe you, were I even to ſacrifice my 
life to your ſervice ? On the other hand, 'what 
avails it to diſquiet my mind with complaining 
of . thoſe injuries, which I cannot refle& upon 
without the deepeſt concern ? I will therefore 
only add, if methods of violence ſhould be em- 
ployed, I cannot pretend, in this general con- 
tempt of all legal authority, to anſwer for the 
| event. In every other reſpect I will venture to 


5 aſſure you, that both the ſenate and the people 


3 It was no very difficult matter for the contending par- 
ties in the republic, when they were diſpoſed to obſtruct 
the deſigns of an oppoſite faction, to find an expedient for 
that purpoſe. One cannot but wonder indeed that any 
public . buſineſs could be carried on, when nothing more 
was neceſſary to embarraſs the proceedings, than to procure 

ſome tribune to interpoſe his negative, or any magiſtrate to 
obſerve the heavens. This latter was a ſpecies of divination 
practiſed among the Romans, in order. to determine whe- 
ther any ſcheme under deliberation, would be prejudicial 
or advantageous to the ſtate. It conſiſted in remarking 
Certain appearances in the heavens, or particular modes 
in the voice or flight of birds, which were ſuppoſed inti- 
mations of good or ill ſucceſs. While this ceremony was 
Err, no aſſembly of the people could be legally 
eld, nor any act paſs into a law. To both theſe methods, 

it is probable, Cicero here alludes. 
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will pa the hi heſt attention to your di ni and A. u. 697. 
111 pay S yo S * # 


character. Farewel. 
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\HERE is nothing I more ardently wiſh, 

than to. convince both. yourſelf, and the 
world, with how much gratitude I retain the 
remembrance of your ſervices. I cannot however 
but extremely regret, that your affairs ſhould | 
have taken ſuch a turn ſince your abſence, as to 
give you occaſion of trying the affection and 
fidelity of your friends. You are ſenſible, as 
I perceive by your laſt letter, that you have 


been treated with the ſame inſincerity by thoſe, 


who ought to have concurred in ſupporting 
your dignities, as I formerly experienced from 
ſome of my pretended friends, in the affair of 
my baniſhment. Thus, whilſt I was exerting 
the utmoſt efforts of my vigilance, my policy, 
and my intereſt, in order to ſerve you in the. 
article relating to Ptolemy ;. I was unexpectedly 
alarmed in a point of much more important 
concern, by the infamous law which Cato has 
lately propoſed to your prejudice . Where af- 
| 4 Caius Cato, in order to cut off all hopes at once from- 
Lentulus of being employed in this conteſted commiſſion, 
1 fairs 
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are thus embroiled, every "thing is, 


— doubtedly, to be feared: yet my principal 5. 


prehenſion, I confeſs, ariſes from the treachery 
of your falſe friends. But however that may 
be, I am earneſtly endeavouring to counter. act f 
the malevolent deſigns of Cato. 

As tothe Alexandrian commiſſion, both your- 
ſelf and your friends will, I truſt, have abun- 
dant reaſon to be ſatisfied with my conduct. 
But at. the ſame time I muſt ſay, I greatly fear. 
' 1twill either be taken out of your hands, or en- 
tirely dropped: and I. know. not which of theſe. 
alternatives L ſhould Jeaſt chooſe. However we 
have, another expedient in reſerve, which (ſhould” 
wee be driven to it) neither Selicius nor my-, 
ſelf diſapprove. By this ſcheme we ſhall, on 
the one hand, prevent the ſenate from refuſing 
to aſſiſt Ptolemy, and, on the other, remove all 
appearance of aur being .diſappointed, if that 
perſon. ſhould be employed, who, it is more 
than probable, will now abtain this commiſſion. 
To. bei ſhort, I wall rake ſuch precautions, that, 
ſhould qur. deſignsi fail. you may not ſeem. to 
have ſuffered. the diſgrace, of à repulſe: yet at 
the ſame time I, ſhall remit nothing of my. beſt 
efforts to ſupport Jour claim, ſo. long as there: 


a the people for recalling bi from his 
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ſhall 
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ſhall be the leaſt proſpect of ſucceſs. But which A. u. 657. 
ever way this point may finally be determined, * 


it will be agreeable to thoſe wiſe and elevated ſen- 
timents you poſſeſs, to conſider the true glory 
of your character, as reſulting entirely from the 
dignity of your actions and the virtues of your 
heart. And ſhould the perfidiouſneſs of a cer- 
tain party deprive you of ſome of thoſe honours, 
which fortune has conferred upon you; be 
aſſured, it will caſt a much darker ſhade on 
their characters than on yours. In the mean 
While, your affairs are the conſtant ſubject of 
my thoughts: and I negle&t no opportunity of 
acting in them for your - beſt advantage. I 
concert all my meaſures for this purpoſe with 
Selieius: as indeed, I know not any one of your 
friends who. has a greater ſhare of good ſenſe, 
or a more affectionate zeal for your ' ſervice, 


F'4 LET 
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A.U. 697. OU are informed, I imagine, by many 
—— 1 hands, of what paſſes here. I will leave 
it therefore to your other friends to ſupply you 
with an account of our tranſactions, and con- 
tent myſelf with only ſending you my conjec- 
tures. To this. end I muſt previouſly: acquaint 
you, that on the 6th of February, Pompey made 
a ſpeech in a general aſſembly of the people in 
favour of Milo; during which he was inſulted 
with much clamour and abuſe. Cato afterwards 
inveighed in the ſenate againſt Pompey with 
great acrimony, and was heard with the moſt. 
profound ſilence . and attention: both which» 
circumſtances ſeem to have affected him very 
ſenſibly. Now from hence I ſurmize, that he 
has entirely laid aſide all thoughts of being em- 
ployed in the Alexandrine expedition. That 
affair remains as yet entirely open to us: for the 
ſenate has hitherto determined nothing to your 
prejudice, but what they are obliged, in defe- 
rence to the oracle, to refuſe to every other can- 
* This and the foregoing letter are blended together in 


the common editions : but they are here ſeparated upon 
the authority of Manutius and Gronovius. 
as didate 
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didate for this office. It is my preſent hope A. u. 69. 


therefore, as well as endeavour, that the king 
may throw himſelf into your hands, when he 
ſhall find that he cannot, as he expected, be re- 
ſtored by Pompey; and that unleſs he is replaced 
upon his throne by your aſſiſtance, His affair will 
be entirely dropped. And this ſtep he will un- 


doubtedly take, if Pompey ſhould give the leaſt 
intimation of its being agreeable to him. But 
I need not tell you the difficulty of diſcovering 


the ſentiments of a man of his reſerve. How- 


ever I ſhall omit no method in my power to ef · 
fect this ſcheme; as I ſhall eaſily, I truſt, be able 


to prevent the injurious deſigns of Cato. 


72 


I do not find that any of the conſulats are in 


your intereſt, except Hortenſius and Lucullus: 
all the reſt of that rank either openly, or in a 


more concealed manner, oppoſe your views. 
Nevertheleſs, my friend, be not diſcouraged: 


on the contrary, let it be ſtill your hope, not- 


withſtanding the attempts of the worthleſs Cato, 


that you will again ſhine out in 1 your former 


une. * Farewel. 


10 


ri 15 * See remark 4. p. 9. 
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of-alb thay has been tranfafted in your af- 
28 he was not only- preſent, byt a principal 
manager. Believe me, I am much concerned a0 
tho unfavourable aſped of this buſineſs. . Ho- 
ever it afford me a very ſenſible conſolation, 
that chere is ſtrong reaſon to hope, the prudence 
of your friends wilt be able to clude the force 
of thoſe iniquitous hemes, which: have been 
projefted- to your prejudice. Even time itſelf 
will probably contribute to this end: as it often 
wears out the malevolence of thoſe who either 
prefeffedly, or in a diſguiſed manner, mean one 
ill. Þ am yet farther confirmed in theſe pleaſing 
hopes, whenever F reflect. upon the faction 
that was formerly raiſed againſt myſelf: of 
which T fee à very lively nage in the preſent 
oppoſition to you. In the latter inſtance indeed 
the attack is by no means ſo extenſive or ſa 
dangerous as that which was made upon me; 
nevertheleſs there is in general a ſtrong ſimili- 
tude between the two caſes: and you mult par- 
don me, if I cannot fear upon your account 
TA what 


POI of CIC ER O. 
whit” you' never "thHught retſonable to he 20. A0 697: 


prehenſive of oHmine! But wHatever may be 
the event; conpince the world that you are in- 
fluenced by thoſt principles for which I have 
admired ycu from your earlieſt youtk t: and be- 
lieve mei my friend, the maliee of! your enemies 

will only ſerye to render ye character ſo mueh 
che" more iHuftrious! Ti the mean time, do me 
the juſfice to hope from my affection whatever 
the watnieft friend{hip can effect: and be aſſu- 
red, 1 _ noP ANI your” expectations, 


170 Locius [.vcerrvs' : 


Have frequently had it in my intentions 
to talk with you upon the ſubject of this 
letter; but a certain aukward modeſty, has 


. 115 very mile thae 3 is known of Lucceius, more than 
what the following letter informs us. Cicero in one of his 
orations ſpeaks of His mortal cliaratter with the higheſt 
applauſ Teprſenti him as a man of the greateſt huma- 
nity a ＋ of the moſt unblemiſhed honour, All that has 
wes tran ſtnitted down to us of his public tranſactions is, 
1385 was joint candidate with Cæſar in ſolliciting the 
cot ip in oppoſition to Bibulus : in which however he 
did not hs, In the civil war which afterwards broke 
ny A- W mage "for x oppare by paige | 
r 10 a 

in. ry. aa Sönm bend laries, that the 3 was wholly — 
ed by his counſels. It is unneceſſary to mention the Sigh 


always 
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A. u. 67. always reſtrained me from propoſing in A . 
what, I can with leſs ſcruple requeſt at this diſ- 
tance: for a letter, you know, ſpares the con- 
fuſion of a bluſn. I will own then, that 1 have: 
a. very ſtrong, and, I truſt, a very pardonable 
paſſion, of being celebrated in your writings : 
and though you have more than once given 
me aſſurance of your intending me that honour; 
yet I hope you will excuſe. my impatience 
of ſeeing your deſign executed. I had always, 
indeed, conceived. an high expectation of your 
performances in this kind: but the ſpecimen 
J have lately ſeen of them is ſo far ſuperior to 
all I had figured in my imagination, that 
it has fired me with the moſt ardent deſire of 
being immediately diſtinguiſhed in your glorious 
annals. It is my ambition, I confeſs, not only 
to live for ever in the praiſes of future a8 but 


/  _ n ſtand approved in the authoritative 
records of my ingenious friend. I am ſenſible 
at the ſame time, that your thoughts are already 
deeply engaged in the proſecution of your ori- 
ginal deſign. But as I perceive you have almoſt 
Anbieten your account of the Italic and Ma- 


reputation he had gained by his literary abilities, as this 
part of his character will be om rn, laid open to the 


reader, in the preſent letter. Orat pro e#lio. Suet. in Ce/. 
19. age de bell, civ. iii. 


27 Wh Fan 
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rian civil wars *,” and remember you propoſed A. u. 697. 
to carry on the remainder of our hiſtory in a 
regular ſeries; I cannot forbear recommending 

it to your \ conſideration, whether it would be 
beſt to weave the relation of Catiline's conſpi- 

. - racy into the general texture of your perform- 
ance, or caſt it into a diſtinct work. It is 
certain, ſeveral of the Greek hiſtorians will 
juſtify you in this latter method. Thus Caliſt- 

henes wrote a narrative of the ſiege of Troy, 

as both Timæus and. Polybius did of the 
Pyrrhic and Numantine wars, in ſo many de- 
tached pieces from their larger hiſtories ', As 
to the honour that will ariſe to me, it will be 


The Italic war which broke out an. Urb. 663, owed its 
riſe to a rejected claim of the Italian provinces to be admit- 
ted into the freedom of the city. It employed the arms 

of the republic for more than two years, and occaſioned 
8 and devaſtation than thoſe wars in which 
e had been engaged with Hannibal and Pyrrhus. To- 
wards the cloſe of it, Cicero, who was at that time about 
18 years of age, ſerved as a volunteer under the father of 
Pompey the great. Flor. iii. 18. Philip. xii. The Marian 
civil war immediately ſucceeded the Italic, and was occa- 
fioned by the inſatiable ambition of Marius. This haughty 
Roman envying Sylla the: honour of leading the army of 
the republic againſt Mithridates, to which he had been ap- 
pointed by the ſenate, procured a law for diveſting him 
of that command and transferring it into his own hands. 
This war was carried on between the two contending chiefs 
and their adherents, with various ſucceſs and the moſt un- 
paralleled cruelty on both fides, till it terminated in the per- 
petual dictatorſhip of Sylla. Flor. iii. 21. Plat. in vit. 
Mar. & Syll. 4 603 039 14 vw bays! 8 
s Caliſthenes lived in the times of Alexander the great, 
and attended that illuſtrious commander in bis expedition 


4 114. | bh 5 ; ; | much 
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en! the ſame; Panab- on; upon which ever 

ſcheme you ray determine to proceed: but 1 

mall receive ſo much the earlier gratification of 

- my wiſhes, if, inſtead of waiting till you regu- 
larly advance to that period of our annals, you 

f - ſhould enter upon it by this method of anticipa- 

i 

{ 

| 


tion. Beſides, by keeping your mind attentive 
e co one principal ſeene and character, you will 
|  --4reat your ſubject, I am perſuaded, ſo much the 
more in detail, as well as embelliſh it with higher 
graces. I muſt acknowledge it is not extremely 

- modeſt; thus to impoſe a taſ upon you which 

-- your- occupations may well juſtify you in refu- 
ſing; and then add a farther requeſt, that you 
would honour my actions with your, applauſe : 

an honour, after all, which you may not think, 
perhaps, they groatly deſerve... However, When 


into Perſia. Timæus was by birth a Sicilian, and flouriſhed 
about the year of Rome 471: he appears, by the character 
which Cicero gives of him in another part of his Artig, 
to have been a very learned and elagant hiſtorian : and 
be was an author. in — 9 with Atticus, Plutarch 
however /ſpeaks of him with much contempt, for having 
affected to rival Thu :: and he ãs noted by Longinus 
as à writer that aboundedavith; cold and pye efile conceits. 
He acknowledges yevertheleſs. that Timaus had a flowing 
1 and. upon. .ſome occaſiona raſe up to the true 
<3 abe Polybius,: ho died about. 12 years ens befors Cicero 
- Came into the world, wrote. a general haſtory in forty. books : 
only five of which have — cheſe times. But he is not 
-\ more: diſtinguiſhed by his A, than by the friend- 
ſhip he enjoyed with Scipio and Lælius. De Orat. ii. 5. 8. 
„ Md" Att. vi. 1. Plut. in nite Vici. Lg d mY de 
˙⁰¹ . Gras. i. 9. 12. 19. 


10 


a man 
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a man has once tranſgreſſed rhe bounds of de- A. U. 6%. 
cency, it is in vain to recede; and his'wifet > 


way is to puſh on boldly in the ſame confident 
courſe, to the: end of his purpoſe. I will venrare 
then, -earneftly to intreat you, not to oonfat 
yourſelf to the ſtrict laws of hiſtory, but to give 
a greater tatitude to your encomums, thn, 
pofnibly, yon may think my actions oan claim. 
I remember, indeed, you declare in one of your 
very elegant prefaces, that you are as inflexible 
to all the pleas of affection, as Xenophon repre- 
ſents Hercules to have been to thoſe of plea- 
fare * Let me hope, nevertheleſs, if friend- 
ſhip ſhould too ſtrongly recommend my actions 
to your approbation, you will not reje& her 
generous partiality; but give ſomewhat more to 
affection, than rigorous truth, perhaps, can juſtly 


4 The ＋ Ny: which Cicero here alludes, is this: Her- 
cates When he was yet a youth, as Prodicus relates the 
fable, retired into a plate of undiſturbed ſolitude in order 
to determine with himſelf what courſe of life he ſhould 
2 * he was in the midſt weve a gy 1 
leaſure and Virtue 'appeargd to him under t gures 
two beautiful women * each accoſted him in her turn. 
He heard their reſpective pleas with great attention: but 
Virtue gained her cauſe and entirely won the heart of the 
future hero. If the Engliſh reader is diſpoſed to know this 
ſtory in all its circumſtances, he will find it wrought up 
into a very beautiful poem by the Rev. Mr. Lowth ang in- 
terted in Palymetis, p. 13. e 


. * 
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A.V:697. If I ſhould prevail upon you to fall in with 
gen propoſal: you will find the ſubject, I per- 
ſuade myſelf, not unworthy! of your genius and 
your eloquence. The entire period from the 
riſe of. Catiline's conſpiracy to my return fromm 
baniſhment, will furniſn, I ſhould imagine, a 
moderate volume. It will ſupply you likewiſe 
with a noble occaſion of diſplaying your judg- 
ment in politics, by laying open the ſource of 
thoſe civil diſorders, and pointing out their pro- 
per remedies, as well as by giving your reaſons 
for approving or condemning the ſeveral tranſ- 
actions which you relate. And ſhould you be 
diſpoſed to indulge your uſual ſpirit of freedom, 
you will have an opportunity of pointing out at 
the ſame time, with all the ſeverity of your in- 
dignation, the treachery and perfidiouſneſs of 
thoſe who laid their ungenerous ſnares for my 
deſtruction. I will add too, that this period of 
| my life will furniſh you with numberleſs inci- 
dents, which cannot but draw the reader's at- 
tention, in a very agreeable manner: as nothing 
is more amuſing to the mind than to contem- 
plate. the various viciſſitudes of fortune. And 0 
though they were far, tis true, from being ac- 
coptable in - experience, they cannot fail of giv- 


there is an inexpreſſible ſatisfaction in — 
2 +0 ing 
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ing at one's eaſe, on diſtreſſes we have formerly A. v. h. 
ſuffered: There is ſorhething Hlewiſe in that 
compaſſion which ariſes from reading an ac- 
count of the tnisfortunes which have attended 
— that caſts a moſt agreeable melancholy 
upon the mind. Who cart peruſe the relation 
of the laſt moments of Eparninondas at the 
battle of Mantinea, without finding ' hirnſelf 
touched with a pleaſing commiſeration? That 
glorious chief, you may remember, would not 
fuffer the dart to be drawn out of his fide, tif 
he was informed that his ſhield was fafe from 
the hands of his enemies: and all his concern 
amidſt the anguiſh of his wound was, to die 
with glory. What can be more intereſting 
alſo than the account of the flight and death of 
Themiſtocles 5 ! The truth of it is, a mere nar- 


Epaminondas headed the forces of the Thebans; in a 
battle which: they fooght with the Lacedemonians at Man- 
tinea, à town! in Arcadia. The Thebans gained the vie- 
tory, but loſt their invaluable commander: whoſe: deathi 
was attended with the circumſtances which Cicero here 
mentions. Tuſtin. vi. 7, 8. 

6- Themittocles after having diſtinguiſhed himſelf among 
his countrymen the Athenians by his military virtues, 
particularly in the wars in which they were engaged wich 
Xerxes,. had rendered himſelf fo popular, that it was 
thought neceflary to remove him: * accordingly he 
was obliged: to withdraw from Athens. As the hi 
mention nothing of bis return, Manatius propoſes an 
emendation ſag to him by one of his . who 
2 that inſtead of reditu it ſhould be Own interitu 


vor. I. e rative 
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A. u. 697. rative of general facts, affords little more en- 
ata tertainment to the reader, than he meht find in 
peruſing one of our public regiſters *. Whereas 
in the hiſtory of any extraordinary perſon, 
our fear, and hope, our joy and ſorrow, our 
aſtoniſhment and expectation, are each of them 
engaged by turns. And if the final reſult of 
all ſhould be concluded with ſome remarkable 
cataſtrophy, the mind of the reader is filled 
with the higheſt poſſible gratification. For 
theſe reaſons I am the more deſirous of per- 
ſuading you to ſeparate my ſtory from the ge- 
neral thread of your narration, and work it up 
into a detached performance: as indeed it will 
exhibit a great variety of the moſt n 
and affecting ſcenes. | 


This would agree very well with the account which is 
iven of. his death: for having been received in his exile 
y Artaxerxes, he was appointed to command a body of 

forces in an expedition which that prince was preparing 

againſt the Grecians. But Themiſtocles rather than turn 
his arms againſt his country, choſe to Put an end to his 
life by a draught of poiſon. Plat. in vita Themiſi. 

| © Theſe originally were books preſerved in the ide 

college, wherein the ſeveral diviſions of the Roman year 

were marked out as they were regulated by Numa, and the 
feſtivals noted upon which it was unlawful to 

tranſact any public affairs. Theſe regiſters in the later 
of the republic were much enlarged, and contained a 


ö — of journal of the moſt memorable events both civil and 
religious that happened in every year. Liv. i. 19, 20. Di- 


fert. ſar les faftes Canlare dans les Max, de bis. ,. 
L bel. let. 4 * mY 


When 
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When I tell you it is my ambition to be cele- A. U. 697, 
brated by your pen, 1 am by no means appre- 
henſive you will ſuſpect me of flattery. The 
conſciouſneſs of your merit muſt always incline 
you to believe, it is envy alone that can be ſilent 
in your praiſe : as on the other ſide, you cannot 
imagine me ſo weak as to deſire to be tranſmit- 
ted to poſterity by any hand, which could not ſe- 
cure to itſelf the ſame glory it beſtowed, When 
Alexander choſe to have his picture drawn by 
Apelles , and his ſtatue formed by Lyſippus *, 
it was not in order to ingratiate himſelf with 
thoſe diſtinguiſhed artiſts : it was from a firm 
perſuaſion, that, the works of theſe admired. 
geniuſes would do equal credit both to his re- 
putation and their own. The utmoſt however, 
that their art could perform, was to perpetuate 
the perſons only of their celebrated contempo- 
raries: but merit needs not any ſuch viſible 
exhibitions to immortalize its fame. Accord- 
ingly the Spartan Ageſilaus, who would never 
ſuffer any picture or ſtatue of him to be taken ?, 


gee an account of this celebrated Grecian painter, in 
remark 29. p. 180. of this vol. 2 ARES 

$ A famous ſtatuary : of whom Demetrius, as cited by 
Quintilian, remarks, that he was more celebrated for tak- 
ing a ſtrong than an agreeable likeneſs. Quint. Inft. Orar. - 
XU, 10. | * | | 
\. 9 Apeſilaus king of Sparta, was one of the moſt conſi- 
derable perſons of his age both for civil and military vir- 
tues; inſomuch that he juſtly acquired the appellation of 


G 2 | 18 
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Av. 67. is not leſs univerſally knewn, than thoſe who 
GY have been moſt fond of having; their perſons co- 

pied out for poſterity, The ſingle treatiſe which 
Xenophon has written in praiſe of that renowned 
| general, is more to his glory, than all the 
pictures and ſtatues of all the artiſts in the uni- 
verſe. It would be a much higher ſatisfaction 
to me therefore, as it would be a far greater 
honour, to be recorded by your hand than that 
of any other ; not only becauſe your genius 
would raiſe and adorn my actions with the fame 
advantage as Timæus has diſplayed thoſe of 
Timoleon *, or Herodotus * thoſe of Themiſ- 


Ageſilaus the great. But tho? nature had been uncommon- 

liberal to him in the nobler endowments of the mind, 

had treated him very unfayourably. in thoſe. of the body. 
He was remarkably low of ftature ; had one leg ſhorter 
than the other; and ſo very deſpicable a countenance, 
that he never failed of raifing contempt; in thoſe who were 
unacquainted with his moral and intellectual excellencies. 
It is no wonder therefore that he was unwilling to be de- 
livered down to poſterity, under the diſadvantages, of ſo 
unpromiſing a figure. Plat. in vit. Agel. Corn. Nep. in 


vita Agefil. 8. . 
n The works of Timæus are loſt. - | | 

1 'Timoleon is one of the nobleſt characters in all anti- 
quity, and diſtinguiſhed not only by his private virtues, 
but by approwin himſelf upon every occaſion. the great 
aſſertor of public liberty. _ was employed bx the Corin- 
thians as general of thoſe forces. which they: ſent to the 
relief of che. Syracuſans, againſt: the execrable, tyranny 'of 
Nena, He executed this commiſſion with honour 
and ſucceſs; for having driven Dionyſius out of Sicily, and 
reſtored. the inhabitants to their rights and privileges, he 
reſigned the ſupreme command. He continued however to 
live among the Syracuſaus as a private man, enjoying, 


tocles ; 
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tocles +; but, becauſe of the additional credit 1A. U. 699. 


ſhall receive from the applauſe of ſo illuſtrious, 


ſo experienced, and ſo approved a patriot. B 
this means I ſhall enjoy, not only the ſame glo- 


rious. privilege Which, as Alexander obſerved 
when, he was at Sigeum, Achilles received 
from Homer * ; but what is {till more impor- 
tant, the powerful teſtimony of a man who is 
himſelf diſtinguiſhed by the nobleſt and moſt 
uncommon. virtues. Accordingly, I have been 


always wonderfully pleaſed with the ſentiment 


* 


which Nævius puts into the mouth of Hector, 


as Plutarch obferves, the glorious ſatisfaction of ſeeing To 


many cities owe their eaſe and happineſs to his generous 


and heroic labours. Plat. in wit. Timol. 

3 Herodotns flouriſhed about 440 years before the birth 
of Chriſt, under the reigns of Xerxes and Artaxerxes, kings 
of Perſia. 1 ds 
f 4 See above, remark 6. P» 81. 

5 Alexander being elected commander in chief of the 
confederate troops which the Grecians ſent againſt Xerxes, 
croſſed the Helleſpont with his army and landed at Sigeum, 


a promontory near Tron where he viſited the tomb of 


Achilles. Upon this occaſion he is ſaid to have broken out 
into the following exclamation : * O happy youth! in 
„% having found an Homer to celebrate thy virtues !”” Plus. 
in Vit. Altx. Cit. pro Hreh. poet. 8 : 

A dramatic poet who died at Rome an. Urb. g50, 
about 203 years before the chriſtian æra: ſome fragments 
of His works fill remain. The ſentiment here quoted from 
him, is truly noble; as there is not, perhaps, a more 
certain indication of a low and little mind, than to be ele- 
vated by undiſtinguiſhing applauſe, or depreſſed by vulgar 
cenſure. Trophies of honour, or monuments of diſgrace, 
are not the works of every hand. Some men are incapable 


of blaſting a reputation, but by approving it: and are never 


ſatyriſts, but when they mean to be panegyriſts, 
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Au. 65. where that hero, ſpeaking of the approbation he 
pad received from his illuſtrious father, adds, 


that it gave him ſo much the more — 


as coming from one who was himſelf the great 
object of univerſal applauſe. But ſhould want 
of leiſure, (for it would be an injuſtice to our 
friendſhip to ſuppoſe it can be want of inclina- 
tion,) ſhould your occupations then prevent 
your compliance with this my requeſt ; I may. 
perhaps he obliged to take-a method, which, 
tho* often condemned, is ſupported neverths- 
leſs, by ſeveral conſiderable examples : I mean, 
to be the hiſtorian of my own tranſactions. 
But you are ſenſible, there are two inconveni- 
ences which attend this ſcheme: for a man muſt 
neceſſarily be more reſerved in ſetting forth thoſe 
parts of his conduct which merit approbation; 
as he will be inclined entirely to paſs over others 
which may deſerve reproach. I muſt add like- 
wiſe, that what a writer ſays to his own advan- 
tage, always carries with it a leſs degree of force 
and authority, than when it comes from any 
other pen. In a word, the world in general = 
little diſpoſed to approve any attempt of this 


kind. On the contrary, one often hears the more 


modeſt method of the poets at the olympic 
games, recommended upon fuch occaſions, who, 
after they have crowned the ſeveral victors, and 
publicly 
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publicly ealled over their names, always employ A.U. 697., 


ſome other perſon to perform the ſame office to- 
_ themſelves, that they may not be the heralds of 
their own applauſe. This imputation therefore 
I would willingly avoid: as I certainly ſhall, if 
you ſhould comply with my requeſt, and take 
this employment out of my hands. 

You will be ſurpriſed, perhaps, that I pend 
fo. much time and pains in ſollioiting you for 
this purpoſe, after having ſo often heard you 
declare your intentions of giving the world a 
very accurate hiſtory of my adminiſtration. 
But you muſt remember the natural warmth 
of my temper, and that I am fired, as I told 
you in the beginning of my letter, with an im- 
patient deſire of ſeeing this your deſign carried 
into executiqn. To own the whole truth, I am 
ambitious of being known to the preſent gene- 
ration by your writings, and to enjoy in my 
life-time a fore-taſte of that little ſhare of glory 
which I may expect from future ages. If it be 
not too much trouble therefore, I ſhould be 
glad you would immediately let me know your 
reſolution. And ſhould it prove agrecable to 
my requeſt, I will draw up ſome general me- 
moirs of my tranſactions for your uſe ; if other- 
wiſe, I will take an opportunity of diſcourſing 
farther with you upon this affair in perſon. In 

8 | the 
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A-B. 697: che mean time, continue to poliſh the work 


you have begun, and to love me as uſual”, 


v3 


OY Hoy has made a requeſt to Tacitus, of the fame 
nature with chat which is the ſubje& of the letter before 
$3 and though it is by no means enlivened with ſp much 
int, it is dictated, however, by a far Teſs extravagant 
paſſion. He confeſſes himſelf fond indeed of being tranſ- 
mitted to poſterity, by the pencil of that celebrated hiſ- 
torian : but adds at the ſame time, that he is far from 
deſiring him to paint his aftions in colours more ſtrong than 
fact will juſtify. See Plin. let. vol. ii. g. 432, rem. c. This 
expreſs roſtriction ſeems to glance at that moſt extraordinary 
pals in the preſent epiſtle, where Cicero intreats his 
riend “ not to confine himſelf to the ſtri& laws of hiſtory, 
but to give a greater latitude to his encomiums than Lue- 
ceius might poſſibly think his actions could claim.“ And 
never did vanity, it muſt be acknowledged, utter or con- 
ceive a more ridiculous and contemptible wiſh ! The voice 
of praiſe can alone be juſtly pleaſing, when it harmonizes 
ne merit: and che applauſe that does not accord 
with-trach, muff of ell difſopancies, furely, prove the moſt 
offenſive to a well- formed ear. But it is extremely obſerv- 
able how much Cicero's judgment was at variance with his 
practice: for he has himſelf ſhewn in yery, ravg terms 
the abſurdity. of claiming more reputation than a man has 
merit to ſupport. It is ſolid worth alone, he jaſtly remarks, 
that can ſecure a laſting fame: for o con be durable 
that is fictitious. The former, ſays he, ftrikes its root deep, 
and ſpreads far: | while the latter ſoon withers and dies 
away like the beauties of a tranſient flower. Vera gloria 
radices agit, et propagatur : fita omnia celeriter, tanguam flo. 
_ rage nec /imulatum poteſt offe ſuia uam diuturnum, 
Je Om. 11. 12. 4 
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 Quivros Merziius Nros“, to Ciczro. | 


| FTPHOSE calomnies with which that moſt A. U. 67. 


is perpetually loading me in his public ha- 
rangues, are well 'compenſated by the ſatiſ- 
faction I receive from your obliging offices. 
When I conſider indeed the worthleſs hand 
from whence theſe arrows take their flight, I 
look upon them with the contempt they deſerve; 
and am very willing he ſhould ceaſe to act as 


s It is impoſlible to determine exactly when this letter 
was written, as it carries no internal marks ſufficient to 
point out its date with preciſion. Ragazonius, who has 
taken the pains to ſettle the order of theſe epiſtles, places 
it under the preſent year, and ſuppoſes it to have been 
written by Metellus when he was governor in Spain: to 
which province he went as proconſul after the expiration of 
his conſulſhip. 

9 The commentators ſuppoſe that the perſon here alluded 
to, is Clodius, who was now Zdile, and employing the 
power which that office gave him, to the ſame factious 
purpoſes as he had exerciſed his late tribuneſhip. But this 
conjecture appears altogether groundleſs. For Cicero tak- 
ing notice to Atticus of the death of Metellus, which ſeems 
to have happened ſoon after this letter was written, tells 
him it was probable that he had appointed Clodius his heir : 
a circumſtance utterly inconſiſtent with the ſuppoſition above 
mentioned, The ſame letter may be produced as an evi- 
dence likewiſe, that whatever were the good offices which 
Metellus here acknowledges, they did not proceed from the 
ſuggeſtions of Cicero's heart: for he ſpeaks of him to Atti- 
cus as of one whoſe character and conduct he greatly diſap- 
proved. Ad Att. iv. 7. | 


* | a rela- 


virulent, ſurely, of the human race? —V- 
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A. u. 2. a relation, ſince I have the pleaſure to ſee you 


aſſume that character in his ſtead. To ſay the 
truth, notwithſtanding I had formerly fo, much 


| regard for him, as to have twice preſeryed him 


even in ſpite of himſelf, I ſhould now. be glad 


to forget thers is ſuch a perſon i in the world. 


That I might not trouble you too frequently 
with my letters, I have written to Lollius con- 
cerning my affairs: who will let you know what 


, meaſures I am deſirous may be taken in regard 
to the accounts of this province *.—If it be 


poſſible, let me ſtill enjoy a _ in py: _— | 
tion. Farewel. | 


+ Spain. 
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LETTER LI. 


To QuinTvs Ancaarivs , Proconſul. 


Recommend the two ſons of my very ex- A. U. 658. 
L cellent friend Aurelius, as well deſerving —V—* 
your efteem. They are adorned, indeed, with 
every polite and valuable qualification: as 

4 Quintus Ancharius was tribune An, Urb. 694: when 
he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his reſolute oppoſition to the 


factious meaſures of his collegue Vatinius. In the year 
697 he was choſen prætor; and at the expiration of that 


they 
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A. v. 698. they are in the miner likewiſe of thoſe wh 
—— whom I moſt intimately conyerſe. If ever then 


my recommendation had any weight with you, 
(and much, I am ſenſible, it ever had) let it 
prevail, I. conjure you, in the preſent inſtance. 
And be aſſured, the honours with which you 
ſhall diſtinguiſh theſe my friends, will not only 
indiſſolubly unite to you two excellent and 
grateful young men, but at the _ thine time 
confer a very ſingular obligation upon myſelf, 


Farewel. 
LETTER II. 
To PusLivs LenTuLvs, Proconſul. 


Have received your letter, wherein you aſſure 
me, that the frequent accounts I ſend you 
of your affairs, togethet with the convincing 
proofs I have given you of my friendſhip, are 
circumſtances extremely agreeable to you. 1 
ſhould ill deſerve, indeed, thoſe ſingular favours 
you have conferred upon me, if I were capable 
of refuſing you my beſt ſervices: and nothing 
is more - pleaſing to me, in this long and yery | 
diſtant ſeparation, than thus to converſe with 


office, he r Fiſo in the rament bs e. 
in which provinte this REA is Hacked ed to him. Urat. pre 


. 33. in Piſen. 36. Role! remark . of Cic. 
you 
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you as often as: poſfble. If you do not hear g. | 
from mo as frequently as you wiſhy it is ſolely 
becauſe I dare not truſt my leeters to every 
conveyance. But whenever I ſhalt be able to 
put 'thema into hands, upon which I may ſafely 
rely; be aſſured 1 — not F 
a flip by me. | 
It is not eaſy to give a aülstacbony anſwer to 
your enquiry concering the fincerity of yout 
profeſſed friends, and the difpoſition of others 
in general towards you. "Fhis-only F will ven- 
ture to fay, that a certain party, and particu- 
larly thoſe who have the ſtrongeſt obligations, 
as well as the. greateſt abilities to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves in your fevvice, look upon you with 
envy: That (agreeably to what P have myſelf 
experienced upon a different oceaſion) thoſe 
whom, in juſtice: to your country, you have 
neceffarily offended, are your avowed oppoſers; 
as others, whoſe intereſts. and honours you have 
generouſly ſupported, are much leſs inclined to 
remember your favours than to oppoſe your 
glory. Theſe are circumſtances, indeed, which 
L long ſuſpected and have often intimated to you: 
but of which I ͤam now moſt thoroughly on- 
vinced, I obſerved upon the fame occaſion 
(and I believe I told you fo in a former letter,) 
both Hortenfius and 6 to be extremely 
in 
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A. 658. in ydur intereſts: as among thoſe who were in 
| wv the magiſtracy, Lucius Racihus appeared very 
ſincerely and affectionately to eſpouſe your cauſe; 
But, excepting the two former, I cannot name 
any of the conſulars, who difcovered the leaſt 
degree of friendſhip towards you, when your 
affair was before the ſenate. As for my own 
endeayours z. they might perhaps be generally 
conſidered as flowing rather from thoſe ſingular 
favours I have received at your hands, than 
from the uninfluenced dictates of my real ſenti- 
ments. With regard to Pompey, he ſeldom 
attended the houſe at that ſeaſon : but I muſt do 
him the juſtice to ſay, he often takes an oppor- 
tunity, without my previouſly leading him into 
the ſubje&, of diſcourſing with me concerning 
your affair; as well as very willingly enters into 
the converſation, whenever I ſtart it myſelf. 
Your laſt letter, I perceived, was extremely 
agreeable to him : and I could not but obſerve 
with equal admiration and pleaſure, the polite 
and moſt judicious manner in which you ad- 
dreſſed him. ' Before he received this letter, he 
ſeemed a little inclined to ſuſpect, that the no- 
tion which ſome had entertained of his incli- 
nation to be your competitor, had alienated you 
from him. But you have now wholly fixed 
that excellent man in your intereſt : who in 
truth, 
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truth, had all the antecedent reaſons for being A. U. 4 
fo, that an uninterrupted ſeries of the higheſt "a 
ſervices could poſſibly. give him . I muſt con- 
feſs, he always appeared to me, even when the 
conduct of Caninius had raiſed the ſtrongeſt 
fuſpicions of the contrary *, to favour your 
views: But I can now aſſure you, that I ; 
found him, after he had petuſed: your letter, 
entirely diſpoſed to promote whatever may con- 
tribute either to your intereſt, or your honours. 

You may conſider then what TI: am going to 

offer, as his immediate ſentiments ant advice: 

as indeed it 1s the reſult of frequent conſulta- 


See remark 6. p. 56. 5 | 43 418 
It was an uſual artifice with Pompey. to employ his 
friends in ſolliciting thoſe honours in his behalf, to which 
he affected to appear himſelf perfectly indifferent, or even 
averſe. This was his policy in the preſent inſtance ; and 
at the ſame time that he pretended to ſerve Lentulus in this 
affair; his creature Caninius, a Tribune of the people, was 
practiſing every ſtratagem in order to procure this com- 
miſſion for Pompey. And though Cicero (as Mr. Roſs 
e obſerves) either out of a tenderneſs for Lentulus, or out 
* of an * cn of diſpleaſing Pompey to whom he 
«© was at this time making his court, repreſents him in 
«« this place as acting an honeſt and friendly part: yet in a 
«© letter to his brother, where he may be lap poſed to deli- 
«« yer his real ſentiments, he ſpeaks quite differently: aan 
% guod de Pompeio Caninius agit, ſane quam 726% negue 
% enim res probatur ; et Pompeius noſter in amicſtia P. Lentuli 
s oituperatur, et hercule non eff idem. Ep. vi. L. 2. The 
<« truth of the caſe is this, when Pompey found it was 
“ impoſſible for him to procure this commiſſion, he pre- 
«© tended a friendſhip for Lentulus, and joined with Cicero 
10 In giving the advice, which makes a great part of this 
3 a n 


tions 
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"1 n tien which we have held together. Accord 

8 eee arc of opinion that it may be proper 
for you: td conſider, whether any advantages 

3 may be derived from your being in poſſeſſion of 

_ * - Ciheia and Cyprus. For if there Hould appear 

a ſufficĩent probability of being able to make 

yourſelf maſter of Alexandria and Egypt, we 

think it equally for your own honour and that 
of the republic”, to march thither with! your 
army, fupported by your fleet; having firſt. 
left the king at Ptolemais, or ſome other conve- 
nient place in that neighbourhood. By theſe 


i A "general ſketch of Ptolemy's character has already been 
given, ir the notes on the preceding book: and it appears 
m thence that nothing could be lefs to the honour of 
the commonwealth, than to interpoſe in behalf” of chis 
en iy — monarch. Cicero himſelf reprefents him in 
one - _— orations,” as unworthy of the crown he wore = 
eum (a he) negue genere ue anime regis , inter ones 
3 corvenire. In Rull. ii. 75 547 15 ſtill more 
extraordinary, Cicero makes the very meaſures which he 
here ſo ſtrongly recommends to Lentutus, an article of his 
charge apainit Anthony. It was by the perfuaſion of the 
latter that Gabinius andertook (as tas y beert ob- 
ſerved) the reſtoration of Ptolemy: and Anthony com- 
manded the- Roman —_— in hi be rae This 

affords a topic of great indignation in one of the Philippres ; 
and Cicero there fpeaks of this tranfa&ion (as he ought 
Always to have u of it) as à moſt impudent violation 
of all authority both ſacred and civil: inde iter (ſays he) ad 
Mlexandrian contra ſenatus autforitatem, contra rempublfrum et 
rehigiones, Phrbp. ü. 19. But what opinion muff every un- 
—ů ive of our au hr Re 14 

con an ing the tran an 
advideg his friend paler hy: à ſtep which he afterwards 
publicly and juſtly repreached in his adverfary? See re- 

* 51. of this vol. 1 


means 
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means when you ſhalt have: quieted the diſtur- A. u. egg. 
bancts in Alexandria, and fecured it by P 
per number of forces; Ptolemy may ſafely take 
poſſeſſion! of his kingdom. Thus he will he 
reſtored by you, as the ſenate had once de- 

creed: and reftored too without an army, agree 
ably to the ſentiments of thoſe who inſiſt upon 
obſerving - the injunctions of the oracle. We 
are the rather confirmed in recommending this 
meaſure, as there is no decree of the ſenate ſub- 
ſiſting, which particularly ptohibirs you from 
replacing Ptolemy on his throne. As to the or- 
der which abſolutely forbids all aſſiſtance what« 
ſoever to be given to him; you know it was 
not only proteſted againſt, when it was voted, 
but is generally looked upon rather as the warm 
dictates of an exaſperated faction, than as 
having the full authority of a decree of the 
ſenate. However, we deem it neceſſary to add; | 
that we are ſenſible. the world will judge of rhe 
propriety of this ſcheme, entirely by the event. 
Snauld it fucceed as we wiſh ; your policy and 
reſolution will univerſally be applauded: on the 
other hand; ſhould it miſcarry; it will un- 
dotibtedly- be condemned as an action of ill 
GENIE and nn . How 


p ſp 1 * See remark 5. ps 54+ of this vl 21 1 
by Vol. I. 5 . H | far 
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A. U. 698. far this enterpriſe may be practicable, you, who 
ere ſituated almoſt within view of Egypt, are 
the moſt competent judge. If therefore you 
are well ſatisfied of being able to render your- 
ſelf maſter of that kingdom, we are clearly of 
opinion you ſhould not delay your march one 
moment: but if you are doubtful of the ſucceſs, 
it is our advice that you by no means make the 
attempt. This I will venture to aſſure you, 
that, ſhould you execute this project in the 
manner we wiſh, there will be a very conſiderable 
party to give it applauſe, even during your 
abſence : as all Rome will unite in the ſame ap- 
probation, the moment you ſhall return amongſt 
us. Nevertheleſs I am perſuaded, if this ſcheme 
ſhould not take the deſired effect, it may be at- 
tended with very diſagreeable conſequences to 

| yourſelf; not only upon account of that order 
of the ſenate which I juſt now mentioned, but 
likewiſe in regard to the oracle. When there- 
fore, I recommend ſuch meaſures as you ſhall 
have full aſſurance will terminate in your glory, 

I muſt at the ſame -time ſtrongly diſſuade you 
from engaging in them, if you ſhould have the 
leaſt reaſon to apprehend an oppoſition. For 
(I repeat it again) the world will be determined 
in their opinion of this whole tranſaction, not as 
it is reaſonable, but as it ſhall prove ſucceſsful, 
6 If 


e eien 


If the method here propoſed, ſhould appear too A. u. 698. 


dangerous to be hazarded in your own perſon ; 
we think it may at leaſt be adviſeable to aſſiſt the 
king with a number of your forces; provided 
he ſhall give ſufficient ſecurity to your friends 
in the province, for repaying them the money 
they have advanced in ſupport of his cauſe. 
And indeed the circumſtances and ſituation of 
your government render it extremely eaſy, 
either to promote or obſtru& his reſtoration, 
as you ſhall ſee proper. After all, you are the 
beſt judge what method will be moſt expe- 
dient to purſue : I thought it my part, how- 
ever, to inform you of theſe our concurrent 
ſentiments. 

You congratulate me on the proſperous ſitu- 
ation of my affairs in general, and particularly 
on the friendſhip of Milo, together with the 
vain and ineffectual ſchemes of the worthleſs 
Clodius. It is no wonder you ſhould rejoice in 
theſe the generous effects of your own amicable 
offices. But to fay truth, ſuch: an incredible 
perverſeneſs (not to give it a more ſevere ap- 
pellation) prevails amongſt a certain party, that 
they rather chooſe to alienate me by their jea- 
louſies from the common cauſe, than to retain 
me in that intereſt by their favor and encou- 

. ragement. 
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A. U. 6. ragement I wil own to you, their malice 
SY ha almoft- driven: me from thoſe principles 
which I have ſo long and fo invariably pur- 
ſued: At leaſt if they have not provoked me fo 
fan; as to make me forget the dignity of my cha- 
racter; they have taught me that it is high time 
I ſhould act with a view likewiſe to my own ſe- 
eurity. I might, conſiſtently with the ſtricteſt 
duties of patriotiſm, reconcile both theſe diſtinct 
ends, were there any honour or fortitude in thoſe 
of conſular rank. But ſuch a meanneſs of ſpirit 
prevails in genetal among them, that, inſtead 
of applauding the reſolution. with which my 
actions have been ever uniformly directed in 
the cauſe of the commonwealth, they look with 
envy upon thoſe dignities to which my public 
ſervices have advanced me. I the rather men- 
tion this, as it is to you that I am principally 
indebted, not only for the happineſs of being 
reſtored to my country, but almoſt for my very 
firſt ſucceſsful ſteps in the paths of patriotiſm, 
. ho werk in he true njrek af 
their country; for he was falling in with the meaſures of 
Cæſar, Pompey, and Craffus, fie endeavours there fore to 
alliate this unworthy conduct, as well as he can: but as 


e enters. more fully inta the motives of this ſtep in the 
17th letter of this book; the reader is referred to the ob- 


ſervations upon that epiſtle. ; 
9 ] perceive 


A perceive this oppoſition does not proceed A.U.698. 
(as I formerly ſuſpected) from my not be- FIC 


ing of noble birth ; ſince they were actuated, 
I have obſerved, by the ſame malignant ſpirit 
againſt yourſelf, who are confeſſedly deſcended 
from one of the firſt families in Rome... Ac- 
cordingly, tho* your enemies are contented to 
ſce you among thoſe of principal rank in the re- 
public, they will by no means ſuffer you to ſoar 
higher, I rejoice that the parallel between us 
extends no farther : and tho? we have met with 
an equal degree of malice, from the world, that 
the reſpective conſequences however have proved 
extremely different, For a wide difference there 
furely is, between ſuffering ſome diminution in. 
point-of honours, and being abandoned to total 
ruin. If I have not greater reaſon to lament 
this cruel outrage of my adverſaries, it muſt be 
attributed to your generous interpoſition : as it 
was by your means it proved, in the final event, 
of far more advantage to my reputation, than of 
prejudice to my fortunes, Suffer me then, from 
a principle of gratitude as well as affection, to 
exhort ydu, earneſtly to purſue the dictates of 
ſr 1 Nobility among the Romans was conſidered, (as Manu» 
tius obſerves upon this paſſage) not in oppoſition to the 
Plebeian rank; for many Plebeian families were noble: 
but in contra- diſtinction to theſe whoſe anceſtors had not 
borne any of the honourable magiſtracies in Rome. And- 
of this number was Cicero. * 


3 | that 


10 
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A. U. 698. that well-regulated ambition, with which you 
vw were inflamed from your earlieſt youth : nor 


let any injurious treatment depreſs that heroiſin 
of your mind, which I have ever admired and 
valued. The world, believe me, entertains the 
higheſt opinion of your merit, and loudly pro- 
claims that enlarged and generous ſpirit which 
diſtinguiſhes all your actions: and it particularly 


| remembers, to your immortal honour, the pa- 


triotiſm of your illuſtrious conſulſhip. You are 
ſenſible therefore, how much the leaſt additi- 
onal glory, which ſhall accrue to you from your 
civil and military conduct in the government 
of your province, will encreaſe and ſtrengthen 
this general luſtre of your reputation. But let 
me expreſs my wifhes at the ſame time, in the 
firſt place, that you would not engage in any 
enterprize with your army, without having long 


and maturely examined it in all its conſequen- 


ces, nor without being ſufficiently prepared ta 
carry it into execution; and in the next, that 
you would be perſuaded, of what I doubt not 
you are already ſenſible, that you will find it 
extremely eaſy to continue in the poſſeſſion of 
that pre-eminence amongſt your fellow-citizens, - 
ro which you have always aſpired. That you 


may not imagine, however, I am offering the 


jdle tribute of unnecgffary advice, I muſt add, 
that 
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that I could not reflect upon the treatment we A. v. 698, 


have both received, without thinking it proper 
to exhort you well to conſider for the future, 
on whom you repoſe your confidence. 

As to your inquiry concerning the ſituation 
of public affairs; there are great divifions 
amongſt us: but the zeal and prudence of the 
ſeveral parties are by no means equal. Thoſe 
who enjoy the largeſt ſhare of wealth and 
power *, have gained a ſuperiority of credit like- 
_ wiſe by the folly and inſtability of their antago- 
niſts : for they have obtained from the ſenate, 
with very little oppoſition, what they had no 
hopes of receiving even from the people, with- 
out raiſing great diſturbances. Accordingly 
the houſe has voted Cæſar a ſum of money 
for the payment of his army, together with a 
power of nominating ten lieutenants : as they 
have alſo, without the leaſt difficulty, diſpenſed 
with the Sempronian law for appointing him a 
ſucceſſor *. I do but ſlightly touch upon theſe 


2 Cæſar, Pompey, and Craſſus. ' 

3 Theſe immoderate and fatal conceſſions to c 
ambition, were abſolutely unconſtitutional, and moſt evi- 
dently tended to the ſubverſion of the Republic. But if 
the reader is ſurpriſed at ſo mean and ſo impolitic a com- 
liance on the part of the ſenate ; how much higher, will 
Fis wonder riſe, when he is informed that Cicero himſelf 
was the chief adviſer and promoter of. theſe very meaſures 
which he here condemns ? If this were a fact which Rood 
upon the credit. of hiſtorians; the paſſage before us would 


H 4 parti- 
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A. u. 658. 2 nter as 1 cannot reflect on our affairs 


2 


with any ſatisfaction. However I mention them 
as ſuggeſting an uſeful caution to both of us, to 
preſerve a proper pgiſe between our intereſt and 
our honour, and not to advance one by an 
undue. depreſſion of the other. A maxim this, 
which I have learned, not ſo much from my 


favourite , philoſophy as from ſad experience; 
and which 1 would recommend to you, ere, you 


are taught it by the ſame warden mecha of 
conviction. | 
Your congratulations on my dan ghter's s mar- 


riage with Craſſipes *, are agreeable to your uſual 


politeneſs: I hope and believe this alliance will 


ron gly incline one to ſuſpect, that they had miſrepre- 
| — the truth. But we have a teſtimony to produ 2 014 
I 


which tho? of undoubted authority, is the laſt one ſhou 

have expected in the caſe : for it is the teſtimony of Cioero 
himſelf. In a ſpeech which he pronounced at the bar either 
a little before, or ſoon after the date of this letter, he 


mentions each of theſe particular grants which he enume- 
rates to Lentulus, and then adds: Harum ego ſententiarum 


et Princeps et Auctor fui. Orat. pro Balbo, 27. 

The Sempronian law here ſpoken of, was procured by C. 
Sempronius Gracchus, a tribune of the. people, A. U. 631. 
and enacted, that the ſenate ſhould annually appoint ſuc- 
ceſſors to the conſular proyinces, 


+ 'Tullia, when ſhe married Craflipes, was the whdew 


g of Piſo, ſurnamed Frugi: of whom: an account has been 
2 in the notes on the former book. This ſecond match 


id not prove ſo ſatisfactory, as Cicero here promiſes him- 
elf; for Craflipes ſoon took a diſguſt to 'Tullia, which 


ended in a divorce. As he is very ſeldom and but lightly 


mentioned in Cicero's writings, all that we know of him 
* that he was a nobleman of the firſt rank. ; 
yield 
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yield me great ſatisfaftion,—Yur fon is 2 yourh AU. 598. 
of fo promiſing a turn, that I eannot forb er 
cotjuring you to train him op in thoſe refined 
arts, which have ever been your peculiar tafte 
and ſtudy : but chiefly in that beſt and nobleſt 
diſcipline, the imitation of your exalted virtues. 
Believe me, I greatly love and eſteem him, not 
only in return to the ſingular affection he has 
ever ſhewn me, but particularly aas he is the 
ſon, and the RAP fon you, of my Wm 
friend. Farowely 


LETTER in. 


0 
To FABlUs Gallus . 


Received your letter immediately upon my 
return from Arpinum, together with one 
likewiſe from Avianus , in which he very ge» 
nerouſly offers to give me credit as long as I 
ſhall require. Now let me deſire you to ima- 
gine yourſelf in my ſituation, and then tell me, 
whether I can, with a good grace, aſk him to 
allow me even the leaſt time for the payment 
of this money, much leſs above a year? In- 


The ſame perſon to whom the 14th letter of the fore- 
going book is written. 


d He ſeems to have been the proprietar of the Lathes | 
mentioned ine. 
5 5 | deed, 


8 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
. 
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A. u. c, s. deed, my dear friend, I ſhould not have been 
n this difficulty, if you had not exceeded the 
limits of my commiſſion, both in the particulars 
and the ſum. However, I am not only wil- 
ling to ratify the agreement you have made for 
the ſtatues you mention, , but am likewiſe much 
obliged to you. I am ſenſible indeed that in 
the zeal of your friendſhip, you have purchaſed 
for me what pleaſed your own eye, and what 
you imagined would be worthy of mine : and I 
always conſidered you as a man of the moſt ju- 
dicious and elegant taſte in every kind. Never- 
theleſs, I ſhall be extremely glad if Damaſippus © 
ſhould continue in the reſolution, of taking 
theſe figures off my hands : for, to own the plain 
truth, I have no ſort of inclination to them my- 
ſelf. As you were not apprized of my inten- 
tions, you have actually confented to pay more 
for theſe four or five pieces of ſculpture *, 
than I would have given for all the ſtatues in 
the univerſe. You compare the images of the 
prieftefſes of Bacchus, to thoſe of the Muſes 
which I bought of Metellus, But ſurely, my « 
e Damaſippus was a celebrated virtuoſo of theſe times, 
who after having ruined his fortunes by his extravagant 
pation for antiques, turned Stoic, , Horace has ridiculed 
is character and his converſion with great humour, in one 
| of his ſatyrs. Vid. Herat. Sat. ii. 3. 
| 4 'Theſe ſtatues appear, by what follows, to have been 


| three Bacchanals, a Mars, and ſome figure deſigned for the 
/ ſupport of a table. 


friend, 
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friend, the two inſtances are by no means pa- A. U. 558. 
rallel. For in the firſt place, the Muſes them 
ſelves would have condemned me, if I had ever 
rated them at ſo extravagant a price: and in 
the next, I purchaſed the figures you mention 
as bearing an alluſion to my ſtudies, and 
affording a ſuitable ornament to my library. 
But where can I, with any propriety, place 
theſe Bacchanals? That they are, as you aſſure 
me, extremely beautiful, I know full well; 
for I have frequently ſeen them; and therefore 
I ſhould particularly have named them to you, 
if they had ſuited my purpoſe. The purchaſes 
which I uſually make of this kind, are ſuch 
only as are proper to embelliſh my Palzſtra *, 
in the ſame manner as the public Gymnaſia 
are generally decorated. But would it not be 
abſurd enough, my good friend, if I, who upon 
all occaſions, you know, have diſtinguiſhed 
myſelf as the friend of peace, ſhould erect a 


»The Palæſtra was properly a part of thoſe public build. 
Ings, which the Grecians (from whom the Romans took 5 
them) called Gymnaſia: which were originally deſigned 
for exerciſes of various kinds, and in which, in after-times, 
the philoſophers likewiſe held their ſchools. What Cicero 
here calls his Palzftra, ſeems to be the ſame ms 
which in a letter to Atticus he terms his Academia, an 
which appears to have been ſome apartments, or perhaps 
2 diſtin building, of his Tuſculan villa, appropriated 
principally to the purpoſes of ſtudy, but adapted alſo to 
thoſe bodily exerciſes which the antients ſeldom paſſed 2 
day without practiſing. Vid. ad Att. i. 5, 6, 9. 


ſtatue 


108 


„ 
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A. v. 658. ſtatue of the God of war. Ie is well there wag 
— 


—— 


? not a Saturn too: for how could I have expected 


to have been out of debt, whilſt I had lived 
under the aſpe& of two ſuch unlucky divinities'?, 
Mercury would have been a much more wel- 
come gueſt :. for I ſhould have hoped by his 

influence, to have made #. more advantageous 
bargain 8 with Avianus. As to the figure de- 
ſigned for the ſupport of a table, which you 
intended to reſerve for your own uſe; you ſhall | 
* have it, if you ſtill remain in the ſame mind; 
if not, I am ready to take it myſelf, Upon 
the whole, however, I had much rather have 
employed this money in the purchaſe of a little 
lodge at Tatracina ", that I might not always 
trouble my friend and hoſt, But this miſtake 
is partly owing to the careleſſneſs of my freed- 
man, in not obſerving the inſtructions I gave 
him; and partly alſo to Junius: whom I ſup- 
poſe you know, as he is a particular friend of 
Avianus, As I have lately built ſome additi- 


4 Alludiog (as Manutius obſerves) to the notions of the 
judicial aſtrologers : who pretended that Mars and Satürn 
were unlucky planets. 

Mercury was ſuppoſed to preſide over commerce: from 
whence it is probable that the Mercuriales, mentioned in a 
letter of Cicero to his brother, were a company of merchants, 
Vid. Ad Q. F. ii. 5 
It is now called Terracina : a town in the campagna di 
| Roma. It lay in the road from Rome to Cicero's villa at 
Formie. | 


6 ME Ty: 4 | onal 
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onal apartments to my little portico at Tuſeu- A. U. 68. 
lanum „ I was deſirous of adorning them with aa 


few pictures: for if I take pleaſure in any thing 
of this kind, it is in paintings. However, if 
J muſt have theſe ſtatues, let me know where 
they are, when they will arrive, and by what 
conveyance yau purpoſe to. ſend them. For if 
Damaſippus ſhould: change his intentions of 
buying them, I ſhall find, perhaps, ſome pre- 
tender to his taſte, who- may be glad of the 
purchaſe : and I ſhould: be willing to part with 
them even at a loſs. + | f 

When I received your firſt letter concerning 
the houſe you want to take, belonging to Caf- 
ſius, I was juſt ſetting out from Rome, and 
therefore I left your commiſſion with my daugh- 
ter. However I took an opportunity myſelf of 
talking upon this affair with your friend Nicia : 
who, you know, is very intimate with Caſſius. 
At my return hither, and before I had opened 
your laſt letter, I inquired of Tullia what ſhe 
had done in this matter. She told me, ſhe 
had applied to Licinia to ſpeak to her brother 


Cicero, if we may credit the invective aſcribed to 
Salluſt, expended immenſe ſums in this his favourite villa : 
which probably was a very fine one when it came into 
his poſſeſſion, as it originally * to Sylla the dic- 
tator. Some conſiderable remains of it are ſtill ſhewn at 
Grotta Ferrata. Salluft, declam. in Cic. 63. Plin. H. N. 
xl. | 


Caſſius: 
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A. U. 665. Caſſius: but I believe he is not upon very good 
terms with his ſiſter. The anſwer which Licinia 
gave my daughter was, that her huſband being 
gone into Spain, ſhe durſt not remove in his 
abſence and without his knowledge. I am 
greatly obliged to you for being ſo deſirous 
of my company as to be impatient to get into 
a houſe where you may, not only be near me, 
but actually under the ſame roof. Be aſſured, 
I 4m no leſs defirous of having you for my 
neighbour: and as I am ſenſible how much it 
will contribute to our mutual ſatisfaction, I ſhall 
try every expedient for that purpoſe: If I 
ſhould have any ſucceſs, I will let you know: 
in the mean while, I beg you would return me 
a particular anſwer to this Jetter, and tell me at 
the ſame time when I may expect to ſee you. 
Farewel. 


This lady ſeems to have been the tenant of the houſe, 
which Gallus wanted either to buy or hire. 


LET. 


\ 
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LETTER IV. 


To Pons 1 Proconſul. 


you of the promiſes we have received 
from Pompey, together with every other cir- 
cumſtance that has been either attempted, or ef- 
feed in your favour. He was not only preſent, 
but indeed a principal agent throughout the 
whole proceedings: and he ated in every article 
of your coneerns, agreeably to what might be 
expected from a judicious, a vigilant, and an 
affectionate friend. To him likewiſe, I muſt 
refer you for an account of public affairs; not 
well knowing what to ſay of them myſelf, This 
much, however, I can aſſure you, that they are 
in the hands (and in the hands they are likely 
to remain) of our profeſſed friends *. As for 
myſelf, both gratitude and prudence, together 
with your particular advice, have determined 
me, as they ought, to join in his * intereſt, 
whom you were formerly deſirous of affociating 
with you in mine. You are ſenſible neverthe- 
leſs, how difficult it is to renounce our old and 


5 Czſar, Pompey, and Craſſus. 
* Pompey. | 


habitual 


A R cus Plætorius will fully inform A.U.698. 


A. u. 698. habitual notions of 1 eſpecially under 
* a full perſuaſion of their rectitude. However 


I conform myſelf to his ſyſtem, ſince I cannot 
with any decency oppoſe him: and what ever 
ſome may perhaps imagine, I am by no means 
acting in this a counterfeit part. The truth 
of it is, Pompey has gained fuch an abſolute 
poſſeſſion of my eſteem, that I begin to look 
upon every thing as juſt and reaſonable, which 
falls in with his intereſt or inclination 7. I 
| ſhould think too it would be no . 
reſolution even in bis adverſaries themſelves, 
to defiſt from an oppoſition to which, they 
are evidently unequal. In the mean time, 1 
have the ſatisfaction to find the world in ge- 
neral agreed, that my character requires I ſhould 
ſupport, or at leaſt not obſtruct, the meaſures 
of Pompey: while ſome are even of opinion I 
may reaſonably retire. from all public buſineſs, 
to my favourite purſuits of a literary kind. And 
indeed were I not prevented by my friendſhip 
to Pompey, I ſhould moſt certainly adopt this 
latter ſcheme, as of all athers the moſt ſuitable 
to my inclinations. For I can now no longer 
maintain that dignity in the ſenate, and that 
freedom in the commonwealth, which, was the 


7 See remark 1b, p. 1714 of this . a 


TRE. 


ſingle 
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ſingle motive of my ambition, and the ſole end A. u. 6s. 

I propoſed to myſelf in all my labours: a mi- 
fortune, however, which is not peculiar to my- 
ſelf, but extends to every Roman in general. In 

a word, I am under the ſad neceſſity either of 

tamely ſubmitting to the ſentiments of thoſe 

few who lead the republic, or of imprudently 

joining in a weak and fruitleſs oppoſition *. 

E the. rather mention this, that you may deli. 

berate, before your return amongſt us, what 

part it may be adviſable for you to act in the 

preſent conjuncture. To ſpeak freely; the mea- 

ſures both of thoſe of Senatorian and Eque- — 
ſtrian rank, and indeed the whole ſyſtem of A 
the commonwealth in general, are totally 
changed. All therefore that I have now to 
wiſh, is the preſervation of the public tranquil- . 


A determined patriot could not have been reduced to 
the alternative which Cicero here mentions": as there | 
was a third expedient which every man of ſtri& political 4 
integrity, who dared to act up to his principles, would 1 
undoubtedly have embraced. An honeſt phyſician (ſays 
*« Sir William Temple) is excuſed for leaving his patient, 
* when he finds the diſeaſe growing deſperate, and can 
*© by his attendance expect 1 to receive his own fees, 
* without any hopes or appearance of deſerving them.“ 
Our author in one of his orations mentions it to the im- 
mortal honour of the celebrated Metellus, that de Civitate 
decedere quam de ſententia maluit and he who is actuated by 
the ſame ſublime patriotiſm, will never find himſelf under 
the poor neceſlity of juſtifying wrong meaſures, by the 
impoſlibility of enforcing right ones. See remark 30, p. 181. 
of this vol. | | 
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A. U. 698. lity : which thoſe who are in the adminiſtration 

SY ſeem to give us a proſpect of enjoying, if a cer- 
tain party could be prevailed upon to ſubmit 
with leſs impatience to their power. As to any 
hopes of ſupporting in the ſenate that true con- 
ſular character of a firm and inflexible patriot ; 
it is in vain now to expect it: every mean for 
that purpoſe is totally loſt, by the miſtaken 
conduct of thoſe who diſobliged Pompey *, and 
diſſolved that ſtrong union which ſubſiſted be- 
tween the ſenate and the Equeſtrian order). 


* Pompey was very deſirous of having the ſeveral grants 
which he had made to the cities of Aſia, after his defeat 
of Mithridates, confirmed by the ſenate : in which he was 

ſtrongly oppoſed by Cato, Metellus Celer, Lucullus and 
others. This 2 a breach between Pompey and the 
fenate, and gave Cæſar an opportunity of eſtab'tſhing an 
intereſt with the former; which at that juncture he found 
neceſſary for his purpoſes. Accordingly, being ſoon after 
elected conſul, he procured a law from the people to ratify 
theſe acts. Set. in Jul. Cæſ. 19. 

The farmers of the public revenues, who were com- 
poſed of the principal perſons among the Equeſtrian order, 
having, as they pretended, rented ſome 3 of the 
finances at too high a rate, applied to the ſenate for relief. 
Their demands, it ſeems, were unreaſonable: however, 
in the ſituation wherein public affairs then ſtood, it was 
thought prudent by the more moderate party, not to diſ- 

2 ſo confiderable a body of men. But Cato obſti- 
nately oppoſed their demands: and by his means the ſenate, 
after-keeping them in ſuſpence for ſeveral months, at length 
rejected their petition, But Cæſar, who knew how to turn 
every incident to his advantage, took up the intereſts of 
theſe knights: and in his conſulſhip obtained from the 
people a remiſſion of one-third part of the ſtipulated rent. 
This fingle piece of policy (as one of the Greek hiſtorians 
obſerves) gave him a more conſiderable acceſſion of power, 


But 
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Bur to return to what more immediately re- A. U. 698. 
lates to your own private affairs; —Pompey is 


extremely your friend: and by all that I can 
obſerve, you may obtain any thing you ſhall 
deſire during his conſulſhip *. At leaſt I ſhall. 
ſollicit him very ftrenuouſly for that purpoſe : 
and you may rely upon my moſt active offices in 
every inſtance where you afe concerned, I am 
well perſuaded my aſſiduity upon this occaſion 
will not be diſagreeable to him: on the contrary, 
he will receive- it with pleaſure, were it for no 
other reaſon than as affording him a proof of 
my grateful diſpoſition. In the mean time, I 
intreat you to believe, that whatever bears the 
leaſt connection with your intereſts, is of more 
importance to me than my own. From theſe 
ſentiments it is, that I deſpair.not only of being 
able to return, but even ſufficiently to acknow- 
ledge, the infinite obligations I owe you: tho 
at the ſame time I am conſcious of having ex- 
erted, upon all occaſions, the moſt unwearied 
endeavours in your ſervice. | 

It is rumoured here, that you have obtained a 
complete victory: and we impatiently expect an 
even than he had before acquired by means of the peo - 
ple; as it gained over a much more important order to 
his party, Ad Att. ii. 1. Suet. in Jul. Caf. 20. Ap. B, 


C. ij. 
Pompey and Craſſus were at this time conſuls. 


I 2 expreſs 
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A. v. 698. expreſs with the confirmation of this agreeable 


e ners. 


I have already talked. with Pompey 


upon this ſubject: and as ſoon as your courier 


arrives, I ſhall. employ my utmoſt diligence in 
convening the ſenate. In fine, were I to perform 
much more for your intereſt than lies within 
the compaſs of my preſent power, I ſhould till 
think I had fallen far ſhort of what you have a 
right to expect. Farewel. 


EL BAR ©.R-::'V; 
To Marcus Maxivus?. 


F your general valetudinary diſpoſition, pre- 
vented you from being a ſpectator of our late 
public entertainments ?; it is more to fortune than 
to philoſophy that I am to impute your abſence. 
But if you declined our party for no other rea- 


2 The perſon to whom this letter is addreſſed, ſeems to 
have been of a temper and conſtitution, that placed him 
far below the ambition of being known to poſterity. But 
a private letter from Cicero's hand, has been ſufficient to 
diſpel the obſcurity he appears to have loved, and to render 
his retirement conſpicuous. 

5 They were exhibited by Pompey at the opening of his 
theatre: one of the moſt magnificent ſtructures of ancient 
Rome, and ſo extenſive as to contain no leſs than 80,000 
ſpectators. It was built after the model of one which he 
ſaw at Mitylene, in his return from the Mithridatic war; 
and adorned with the nobleſt ornaments of ftatuary and 


painting. Some remains of this immenſe building ſtill 


ſubſiſt. Liv. xxxix, Plin. H. N. vii. 3. Plaut. in vit. Pomp. 


ſon 
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ſon than as holding in juſt contempt what the A. v. 698. 
generality of the world ſo abſurdly admire, I 


muſt at once congratulate. you both on your 
health and your judgment. I fay this upon a 
ſuppoſition however, that you were enjoying the 
philoſophical advantages of that delightful ſcene, 
in which, I imagine, you were almoſt wholly de- 
ſerted. At the ſame time that your neighbours, 
probably, were nodding over the dull humour of 
our trite farces; my friend, I dare ſay, was 1n- 
dulging his morning meditations in that elegant 
apartment, from whence you have opened a 
proſpe& to Sejanum, thro' the Stabian hills“. 


4 Sejanum {if that be the true reading: for the MG. 
differ extremely) is found in no other ancient author, 
Stabiz was a maritime town in Campania, ſituated upon 
the bay of Naples, from whence the adjoining hills here 
mentioned took their- name. One may figure , 4 philoſo- 
phical Marius as looking down upon the world from this 
his delightful retirement, with reflections of the ſame kind 

as thoſe which the poet has ſo ne i bon me 
following beautiful line:: 


Here, on a fingle plank, thrown ſafe on ſhore, 
I hear the tumuli of the diſtant throng, "© 
A that of ſeas remote, or dying forms, 5327 
Aud meditate on ſcenes more filent ſtill. | 
Here, like a ſhepherd gazing from his but,” 5 
Touching his reed, or leaning on his Half: 3 #3 
Eager ambition's fiery chace [ ſee: . 85 1 
I fee the circling hunt of noiſy men 4 
" © Burſt law's encloſure, leap the mounds of right, 
Purſuing and put ſu'd : each other's prey; 
As xwalves for rapine, as the fox for — : 
Till death, that mighty hunter, earths them all . 
OVN Ty . 


EL 
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day in thoſe various polite amuſements, which 
you have the happy privilege to plan out for 
yourſelf; we, alas, had the mortification of 
tamely enduring thoſe dramatical repreſenta- 
tions, to which Mætius , it ſeems, our profeſſed 


_ critic, had given his infallible ſanction! but as 


you will have the curioſity, perhaps, to require 
a more particular account; I muſt tell you, 
that tho' our entertainments were extremely mag- 


This perſon is ſuppoſed by the commentators, to be the 
ſame to whoſe judgment Harace adviſes the Piſos to refer 
their poetical compoſitions : | 


AT —— Si guid tamen olim 
Scrigſeris, in Meti deſcendat judicis aures. Art. poet. 386. 
But the compliment paid in theſe lines to the taſte of Me- 
tius, ill agrees with the contemptuous manner in which 
Cicero here ſpeaks of Pompey's dramatic Cenſor, 
It appears by an ancient ſcholiaſt on Horace, that Au. 
11 inſtituted a kind of poetical court of judicature, con- 
ing of five judges ; the chief of which was Metius Tarpa, 
mentioned in the verſes aboye quoted. They held their 
aſſemblies in the temple of Apollo: and no poet was per- 
mitted to bring his play upon the ſtage without their ap- 
probation. Domitian ſeems to have improved upon this 


eſtabliſhment, and extended it into an academy that diſ- 


tributed prizes to thoſe who excelled, not only in poetical, 
but proſe compoſitions, We have ſeen ſocieties of this ſort 
formed among our neighbour-nations, with good effect: 
and perhaps if in this A vg as well as in ſame others, we 
were to follow their example; it might prove a mean, not 
only of refining our Jangy ge, and encouraging a ſpirit of 
polite literature, but of 5, oh of our minds from thoſe 
ſpeculations, which, tho” the privilege indeed, are 
not always the happineſs of every idle Briton. Dac. remarg. 


for la x. Sat. du I. liv. J Horace, duet in Domit, 4. 
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nificent indeed, yet they were by no means ſuch A. U. 66. 
as you would have reliſhed ; at leaſt if 1 may Se 


judge of your taſte by my own. Some of thoſe 
actors who had formerly diſtinguiſhed them- 


ſelves with great applauſe, but had long ſince 
retired, I imagined, in order to preſerve the re- | 

putation they had raiſed ; were now again intro- 

duced upon the ſtage : as in honour, it ſeems, 

of the feſtival. Among theſe was my old. friend 

Eſopus “: but ſo different from what we once 


6 He excelled in tragedy, and was the moſt celebrated 
Actor that had ever appeared upon the Roman ftage. Ci- 
cero exparipnced the advan of his friendſhip and his 
talents during his exile: for ÆEſopus being engaged in a 
part upon the ſtage, wherein there were ſeveral paſſages 
That might be applied to our author's misfortunes : this ex- 
cellent tragedian pronounced them with ſo peculiar and 
affecting an emphaſis, that the whole audience immedi- 
ately took the alluſion; and it had a better effect, as Ci- 
cero acknowledges, than any thing his own eloquence + 
could have expreſſed for the ſame purpoſe. But it is not in 
this inſtance alone that Cicero was obliged to Æſopus; as 
it was by the advantage of his precepts and example, that 
he laid the foundation of his oratorical fame, and im- 
proved himſelf in the art of elocution. The high value 
which the Romans ſet upon the talents of this aca 
actor, appears by the immenſe e which he acquir 
in his profelion 4 for he died — OAT 200,000 J. ſter- 
ling. He left a ſon behind him, whoſe remarkable extra- 
vagance is recorded by the Roman ſatyriſt. This youth 
having received a preſent from a favourite lady of a pearl 
out of her ear, worth a million of ſeſterces, or about 8000 f. 
of our money, diſſolved it in a liquid, and gallantly drank 
it off: to the health, we may ſuppoſe, of his generous 

miſtreſs: Pliny the naturaliſt, who likewiſe mentions this 
ſtory, adds, that he preſented at the ſame time to each of 
his gueſts a cup of the ſame valuable ingredient, Orat. pre 
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A. u. 698, knew him, that the whole audience agreed he 
3 ought to be excuſed from acting any more. 


For when he was pronouncing the celebrated 
oath, | F 


"4 deceive, be Jove's dread vengeance hurl'd, &c. 


the poor old man's voice failed him : and he 
had not ſtrength to go through with the ſpeech. 
As to the other parts of our theatrical enter- 
tainments, you know the nature of them ſo well, 
that it is ſcarce neceſſary to mention them. 
They had leſs indeed to plead in their favour, 
than even the moſt ordinary repreſentations of 
this kind can uſually claim. The enormous 
parade with which they were attended, and 
which, I dare ſay, you would yery willingly 
have ſpared, deſtroyed all the grace of the 
performance. What pleaſure could it afford to 
a judicious ſpeCtator, to ſee a thouſand mules 
prancing about the ſtage, in the tragedy of Cly- 
tæmneſtra; or whole regiments accoutred in fo- 
reign armour, in that of the Trojan horſe ? In a 
word, what man of ſenſe could be entertained 
with viewing a mock army drawn up on the 
ſtage in battle array? Theſe, I confeſs, are ſpec- 
tacles xy well adapted to ba vul- 


geri. 0 Plut. in vit. Cicer. n re ii. 10. Haw: 


fat. li. 3 ver. 239. Fr N. x. $0" 
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gar eyes; but undoubtedly would have had no A. U. 698. 


charm in yours. In plain truth, my friend, 
you would have received more amuſement from 
the dulleſt piece that Protogenes could poſſibly 
have read to you”, (my own orations however 
let me always except) than we met with at thefe 
ridiculous ſhews. I am well perſuaded at leaſt, 
you could not regret the loſs of our Oſcian and 
Grecian farces *, Your own noble fenate will 
always furniſh you with drollery ſufficient of 
the former kind ?: and as to the latter, I know 
you have ſuch an utter averſion to every thing 
that bears the name of Greek, that you will 


7 It was uſual with perſons of diſtinction amongſt the 
Romans, to keep a ſlave in their family whoſe ſole buſineſs 
it was to read to them, Protogenes ſeems to have attended 
Marius in that capacity, | | x 

s The Oſcian farces were ſo called from the Oſci, an 
ancient people of Campania, from whom the Romans re- 
ceived them. They ſeem to have been of the ſame kind 
with our Bartholomew drolls, and to have conſiſted of 
low and obſcene humour. As to the nature of the Greek 
farces, the critics are not agreed, Manutius ſuppoſes they 
differed only from the former, as being written in the 
Greek language. But it does not appear that Greek plays 
were ever repreſented upon the Roman ſtage : and the 
moſt probable account of them is, that they were a ſort 
of pantomimes in imitation of thoſe on the Grecian the- 
atre. Liv. vii. 2. Mong. rem. ſur les lett, à Att. vi. 


9 The municipal or corporate towns in Italy were go- 
verned by magiſtrates of their own, who probably made 
much the ſame ſort of figure in their rural ſenate, as 
our Burgeſſes in their town-hall. This at leaſt ſeems to 
have been the caſe in that corporation to which Marius 
belonged, and to have given occaſion to our author's 
raillery. | | | | 
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AV. 698- not eyen travel the Grecian road to your villa”. 
gs I remember you once deſpiſed aur formi- 


dable gladiators *, I cannot ſuppoſe you would 


Perhaps the Grecian road might be much out of re- 
pair, and little ſrqqueptes at the time when this letter was 
written: and on that circumſtance Cicero, it is poſſible, 
may- have founded his witticiſm. Among the many in- 
| Rances of Raman magnificence, that of their public roads 

is particularly obſervable. They were nd at an im- 
menſe coſt, and extended to a. great diſtance from all fides 
of the city. Lipſius computes the Appian way at 350 
miles, ſome part of which ſtill remains as entire as when 
it was firſt made; though it has now ſubſiſted above 1800 
78 It js twelve feet broad, and chiefly compoſed of 

lue ſtones about a foot and a half ſquare. Criminals of a 
leſs atrocious ſort, were generally employed in thoſe uſeful 
works: and perhaps it might be well worthy the conſide- 
ration of the ociffarure, whether puniſhments of this kind 
in delinquencies of the ſame nature, might not in all re- 
ſpecs be of more advantage to the public, than that which 
feems to have ſo little effect in reſtraining the violences that 
are daily committed amongſt us. Lip}. de magnif. Rom. 
Burnet's Trgv. let, iv. Plin. Epiſt. x. 33. 

* Grevius fuppoſes (and it is a conjecture extremely pro- 
bable) that this alludes to fome ſervices which Cicero had 
received from Marius, in defending him againſt the out- 
rages of Clodius's mob. | | 
The firſt ſhew of gladiators exhibited in Rome, was given 
by the Bruti in honour of their father's obſequies : about 
200 years before the date of this letter. Originally the 
unhappy wretches who were expoſed in this manner, were 
either priſoners taken in war, or public criminals : but in 
proceſs of time it grew into a profeſſion, and there were 
men who hired themſelves out 1 this purpoſe. Atticus, 
who ſeems to have omitted no opportunity of 1 
his finances, had a band of gladiators which he let 
on public occaſions, to thoſe who were not rich enough to 
maintain them at their own expence. The paſſion for theſe 
combats became at length ſo immoderate, that it was uſual 
to exhzbit matches of gladiators at their private entertain- 
ments: and not only men of the firſt quality, but even 
women entered theſe liſts. Reaſon, moſt W 

nave 
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have looked with leſs contempt on our athletic * a. v. cot. 
performers : and indeed Pompey himſelf af 
knowledges, tha: they did not anſwer the pains 
and expence they had coſt him. The remainder 
of our diverſions conſiſted in combats of wild 
beaſts , which were exhibited every morning 


cannot but riſe up againſt ſpectacles of this fanguin 
kind. It is obſervable, however, that they were 1 
duced among the Romans till they hogan to be civilized ; 
and their paſſion for theſe cruel combats ſeems to have 
gathered ſtrength in proportion as their manners, in all other 
reſpects, became more refined, There is indeed a won- 
derful diſpoſition in human nature, to be pleaſed with fights 
of horror: which even the moſt polite nations, in thei 
higheſt periods of improvement, have not been able en- 
tirely to ſubdue. A very ingenious French writer imagines, 
Fhos if we did not profeſs a religion which abſolutely for- 
ids the wanton deſtruction of our ſpecies, we ſhould ſoon 
convert our prize-fighters into gladiators, and be as ſan- 
guinary in our diverſions as the Romans themſelves, Liv, 
XXXIX. 22. Ad Att. iv. 8. Strab. v. p. 173. Stat. Sylv. i. 
6. wer. 53. Suet. in vit. Jul. 39. Reflex. fur la pogſ. et ſur la 
eint. i. 18. | 
i The athletic games were of a lefs cruel kind than 
thoſe deſcribed in the preceding note, as they principally 
conſiſted of running, wreſtling and boxing-matches. It 
ſometimes happened indeed 'that one of the combatants loſt 
his life : but this was contrary to the Jaws of the ſport ; 
and if it appeared to have been the effect of deſign in his 
adverſary, Tooth he was not puniſhed with death, he was 
puniſhed in a way ſtill more dreaded, by being deprived 
of the crown that would otherwiſe have been due to his 
victory. Pauſanias mentions an athletic combatant who 
having incurred this penalty, was ſo affected by the dife 
grace, that he loſt his ſenſes. 
3 Beaſts of the wildeſt and moſt uncommon kinds were 
ſent for upon theſe occaſions, from every corner of the 
known world: and Dion Caſſius relates, that no leſs than 
oo lions were killed at theſe hunting-martches with which 
Pompey entertained the people. Dio, Lib. xxxix. 


and 
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WY jt muſt be owned, they were magnificent. Yet 
after all, what entertainment can poſſibly ariſe 


to an elegant and. humanized mind, from ſeeing 
a noble beaſt ſtruck to the heart by its mercileſs 
hunter, or one of our own weak ſpecies cruelly 
mangled, by, an, animal of much ſuperiour 
ſtrength ? But were there any thing really worth 
obſerving in ſpectacles of this ſavage kind; 
they are ſpectacles extremely familiar to you: 


and thoſe I am ſpeaking of, had not any pecu- 


Har novelty to recommend them. The laſt day's 
ſport was compoſed entirely of elephants : which, 
tho' they made the common people ſtare indeed, 
did not ſeem however to afford them any great 
ſatisfaction. On the contrary, the terrible 
ſlaughter of theſe poor animals, created a gene- 
ral commiſeration : as it is a prevalling notion, 
that theſe creatures in ſome degree participate 
of our rational faculties *.. _ | 

That you may not imagine I had the happi- 
neſs of being perfectly at my eaſe during the 
whole of this pompous feſtival ; I muſt acquaint 
<4 This was not merely a vulgar opinion, but entertained 
by ſome 'of the learned among the ancients, as appears 


from the laſt cited hiſtorian : who likewiſe takes notice how 
much the ſpectators of Pompey's ſhews were affected by the 


mournful cries of theſe poor animals. Dio, Lib. xxxix, 


9 
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you, that while the people were amuſing them- A.U. 2 
ſelves at the plays, I was almoſt killed with the 
fatigue of -pleading for your friend Gallus Ca- 
ninius. Were the world as much inclined to 
favour my retreat, as they ſhewed themſelves in 
the caſe of Zſopus ; believe me, I would for 
ever renounce my art, and ſpend the remainder 
of my days with you and ſome others of the 
ſame philoſophical turn. The truth of it is, I 
began to grow weary, of this employment, even 
at a time when youth and ambition prompted 
my perſeverance: and I will add too, when I 
was at full liberty to exerciſe it in defence of 
thoſe only whom I was inclined to aſſiſt. But 
in my preſent circumſtances, it is abſolute ſla- 
very. For, on the one fide, I never expect to 
reap any. advantage from my labours of this 
kind; and on the other, in compliance with 
ſollicitations which I cannot refuſe, I am ſome- 
times under the diſagreeable neceſſity of appear- 
ing as an advocate in behalf of thoſe, who ill 
"deſerve that favour at my hands *. For theſe 
reaſons I am framing every poſſible pretence for 


Cicero was now wholly under the influence of Pom- 
pey and Cæſar: but the particular inſtances of his unwor- 
thy ſubmiſſion to which he here only alludes, are mentioned 
more fully in a ſubſequent letter to Lentulus, and will be 
conſidered in the remarks on that epiſtle. See letter 17. of 
this book, remarks 5, 34 and 39. ; , 
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KV. 658; living hereafter according to my own taſte and 


ſentiments: as 1 highly both approve and ap- 
plaud that retired ſcene of life which you have 
LH judiciouſly choſeh. I am fenſible at the ſame 
time, that this is the reaſon you fo ſeldom viſit 
Rome. However I the leſs regret that you do 
hot ſee it oſtenet, as the numberlefs unpleaſing 
decupations in which I am engaged, would 
prevent me from enjoying the entertainment of 
your converſation, of giving you that of mine: 
if mine, indeed, can afford you any. But if 
ever I ſhould be ſo fortunate as to diſen- 
tangle myſelf, in ſome degree at leaſt, (for I 
am contented not to be wholly releaſed) from 
theſe perplexing embarraſſments; I will under- 
take to ſhew even my elegant friend, wherein 
the trueft refinements of life conſiſt. In the 
mean while, continue to take care of your 
health, that you may be able, when that happy 
time mal arrive, to accompany me in ws litter 
to thy ſeveral villas. 

You muſt impute it to the exceſs of my friend- 
ip, and not to the abundance of my leiſure, 
that I have lengthened this letter beyond my 
uſual extent. It was merely in compliance with 
a requeſt in one of yours, where you intimate a 
deſire that I would compenſate in this manner 
what you Jo by not being preſent at our public 


diverſions, 
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diverſions. I ſhall be extremely glad, if I have A. u. 698. 
ſucceeded ; if not, I ſhall have the ſatisfation "Va 


however to think, that you will for the future 
be more inclined to give us your company on 
theſe occaſions, than to rely on my letters for 
your amuſement, Farewel. \ 


Wr 
To Quwrus ParLieevs : Proconful . 


H O' I am too well convinced of your 

L friendſhip and eſteem, to ſuſpect that you 
are unmindful of my former application in be- 
half of my friends Oppius and Egnatius ; yet I 
cannot forbear again recommending their joint 
affairs to your protection. My connection in- 
deed with the latter is of fo powerful a kind, 
that I could not be more ſollicitous for my own 
perſonal concerns. I intreat you therefore to 
give him proofs of my enjoying that ſhare of 
your affection, which I perſuade myſelf I poſ- 


The perſon to whom this letter is addreſſed, and the 
time when it was written, are equally unknown. Pighius 
fuppoſes he was governor of Aſia, in the year of Rome 
708, But in this inſtance the uſual accuracy of that labo- 
rious annaliſt, ſeems to have failed him, For it appears by 
a letter of congratulation which Cicero writes to Philippus 
upon his return from the province, that he muſt have been 
proconſul at fome period previous to the civil war: Gratu/or 
tibi (ſays he) quod er provintia ſaluum te ad tuos oy” 
incolumi famaet REypuBLICA, Epiſt, Famil. xiii. 73. See 
let. 22. p. 210. of this vol. | (i 

EIS. 
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A. v. 655. ſeſs: and be aſſured you cannot ſhew- me a 
more agreeable inſtance of your friendſhip. 


74) oe BR MB ec, 6-256 
To Marcus Lieixtus Crassvs 6 


A.U.699. } Am perſuaded that all your friends have in- 
1 formed you, of the zeal with which I lately 
both defended and promoted your dignities ? : 


6 He had been twice conſul in conjunction with Pom- 
pey, and was at this time governor of Syria: to which 
ovince he ſucceeded at the expiration of his ſecond con- 
ulate, the year preceding the date of this letter. He was 
eſteemed among the conſiderable orators of his age: but 
his principal diſtinction ſeems to have been, his immenſe 
wealth, the greateſt part of which he acquired by ſharing 
in the confiſcated eſtates of thoſe unhappy victims who 
fell a ſacrifice to the cruel ambition of Sylla. In his firſt 
. conſulate he gave a general treat to the people upon ten 
thouſand tables, and at the ſame time diſtributed ta them 
a largeſs of three months proviſion of corn. Plut. in vit. 
Craffi. Dion Caff. xxxix. | Dey : 3 
7 Craſſus accepted the province of Syria, merely with a 
deſign of making war upon the Parthians : for which how- 
ever there was no other pretence, than what his boundleſs 
avarice and ambition ſuggeſted. Accordingly, ſome of the 
tribunes endeavoured to obſtruct his levies for this expedi- 
tion : and-when that attempt failed, Ateius, one of their 
number, had recourſe to certain ſuperſtitious ceremonies of 
their religion, and devoted him in form to deſtruction. - It 
was a general perſuaſion that none ever eſcaped the effect of 
thoſe myſterious execrations: and in the preſent inſtance, 
the event happened to correſpond with this 13 belief. 
For Craſſus, together with his army, periſhed in this enter. 
prize. The judicious Manutius conjectures, that after Craſ- 
fus had left Rome ſome motion was made in the ſenate for 
recalling him, which gave occaſion to Cicero's ſervices and 


as 


,as indeed it was too warm and too conſpicuous A. u. 699. 


to have been paſſed over in ſilence. The oppo- © 
fition;I met with from the conſuls *, as well as 
from ſeveral others of conſular rank, was the 
ſtrongeſt I ever encountered: and you muſt 
now look upon me as your declared advocate 
upon all occaſions, where your glory is con- 
cerned. Thus have I abundantly compenſated 
for the intermiſſion of thoſe good offices, whigh 
the friendſhip between us had long given you, a 
tight to claim; but which, by a variety, of acci- 
dents; have lately been. ſomewhat interrupted. 
There never was a time, believe me, when I 
wanted an inclination to cultivate your eſteem, 
or promote your intereſt. Though, it muſt be 
owned, a certain 

of all amicable intercourſe; and who envied us 
the mutual honour that reſulted from ours, have 
upon ſome occaſions been fo unhappily ſucceſs- 
ful as to create a coolneſs between us“. It has 
to the preſent letter. This ſuppoſition however, tho? indeed 
highly probable, is not ſupported by any of the hiſtorians, 
Plut. in vit. Crafſi. Dio xxxix. Vel. Paterc. ii. 46. 

8 The conſuls of this Year were L. Domitius Aheno- 
barbus, and Appius Claudius Pulcher. 

9 How effectually ſoever Cicero might have ſerved 
Craſſus upon the occaſion to which this letter relates; it 
is moſt certain his good offices did not proceed from a 
principle of friendſhip. It is extremely probable indeed 
that his ſupporting the cauſe of Craſſus in the ſenate, is one 


bf thoſe inſtances of our author's ſubjection, of which he 
complains in the preceding letter: and that it was entirely 


Yor. I. K hap- 
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A. u. 699. happened however, (what J rather wiſhed than 


expected) that I have found an opportunity, 
even when your affairs were in the moſt proſ- 
perous train, of giving a public teſtimony by 
my ſervices to you, that I always moſt ſin- 
cerely preſerved the remembrance of our former 
amity. The truth is, I have approved myſelf 
your friend, not only to the full conviction of 
your family in particular, but of all Rome in 
general. In conſequence of which, that moſt va- 
luable of women, your excellent wife *, together 


in compliance with the inclinations of Cæſar and Pompey, 
with whom Craſſus was now united. The coolneſs here 
mentioned ſeems to have ſubſiſted ever ſince the affair of 
| Catiline : in whoſe conſpiracy, as one of the witneſſes ex- 
amined upon that occaſion depoſed, Craſſus was concerned. 
There were few indeed who gave credit to this evidence : 
and the ſenate, upon 'the motion of Cicero, voted it falſe 
and malicious. Craſſus nevertheleſs aſſured Saluſt, (as that 
hiſtorian declares) that this affront was thrown upon him 
by the artifices of Cicero himſelf. But whether Craſſus 
had any juſt ground for this ſuſpicion, or whether it was 
ſuggeſted to him by the falſe inſinuations of thoſe to whom 
Cicero here alludes, is a queſtion by no means capable of 
being determined by any circumſtance in the hiſtory or 
character of the two men. It is certain that Craſſus from 
this time conceived a ſtrong and laſting averſion to our 
author: as on the other hand, that Cicero after the death 
of Craſſus publiſhed an oration in which he expreſly charged 
him with being engaged in this conſpiracy. However a 
formal reconciliation had lately paſſed between them: and 
when Craſſus ſet out for his eaſtern expedition, they parted 
with all the exterior marks of a ſincere friendſhip, Ad 
2 iv. 13. Saluſt Bel. Cat. 49. Plat. in vit. Craſſi. Epiſt. 
an. i. 9. | 

s Thi lady's name was Tertulla : and if Suetonius may 
be credited, ſhe was better acquainted with ſome of Cæſar's 
talents than was altogether confiſtent with her being (what 


with 
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with thoſe illuſtrious models of virtue and filial A. U. 699. 
piety, your two amiable ſons, have perpetual A 


recourſe to my aſſiſtance and advice: and the 
whole world is ſenſible, that no one is more 
zealouſly diſpoſed to ſerve you than myſelf. 
Your family-correſpondents have informed 
you, I imagine, of what has hitherto paſſed in 
your affair, as well as of what 1s at preſent in 
agitation. As for myſelf, I intreat you to do 
me the. juſtice to believe, that it was not any 
ſudden ſtart of inclination, which diſpoſed me 
to embrace this opportunity of vindicating your 
honour : on the contrary, 1t was my ambition 
from the firſt moment I entered the Forum, to 
be ranked in the number of your friends. 
I have the ſatisfaction to reflect, that I have 
never, from that time to this hour, failed in 
the higheſt ſentiments of eſteem for you: and 
I doubt not you have always retained the ſame 
affectionate regard towards me. If the effects 
of this mutual diſpoſition have been inter- 
rupted by any little ſuſpicions, (for ſuſpicions 
only, I am ſure, they were) be the remembrance 


Cicero here calls her) the mot valuable of all women. Suet. 
in J. Cæſ. 50. | 

= Craſſus was almoſt ten years older than Cicero; ſo 
that when the latter firſt appeared at the bar, the for- 
* had already eftabliſhed a character by his oratorical 
4 E8, | w ' 
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A:U.699. of them for ever blotted out of our hearts. 1 
am perſuaded indeed from thoſe virtues which 
form your character, and from thoſe which TI 
am deſirous ſhould . diftinguiſh mine, that our 
friendly union in the - preſent conjuncture, can- 
not but be attended with equal honour to us 
both. What inſtances you may be willing to 
give me of your eſteem, muſt be left to your 
own determination: but they will be ſuch, I 
fatter myſelf, as may tend moſt to advance my 
dignities. For my own part, I faithfully pro- 
miſe the utmoſt exertion of my beſt ſervices, in 
every article wherein I can contribute to encreaſe 
yours. Many, I know, will be my rivals in 
theſe amicable offices: but it is a contention: in 
which all the world, I queſtion not, and par- 
ticularly your two ſons, will acknowledge my 
Auperiority. Be aſſured, I love them both in a 
very -uncommon degree ; tho' I will own, that 
Publius is my favourite. From his infancy 
Whatever fincerity might be wanting in our author's 
- profeſſions of friendſhip to the father; it is certain he had 
a very unfeigned affection for the ſon : as indeed Cicero 
had been greatly obliged to his zealous ſervices when he 
was perſecuted by Clodius, Soon after this letter was 
written, Publius followed his father with a body of Gal- 
lic cavalry into ,Parthia, where he behaved with uncom- 
mon bravery : but periſhed in that unfortunate expedition. 
He fell, not indeed by the enemy, but by the hand of one 
of his attendants: who ſtabbed him by his own orders, as 
ſcorning to ſurvive ſo ſhameful a defeat. Cic. in Brat. Plut. 
In vit. Crafſi, 


9 indeed, 


4 
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indeed, he diſcovered a ſingular regard to me: A. u. 659. 


as he particularly diſtinguiſhes me at this time 
with all the marks even of filial reſpe& and 
affeftion, n 
Let me deſire you to conſider this letter, not 
as 2 ſtrain of unmeaning compliment, but as 
a facred and ſolemn covenant of friendſhip, 
which I ſhall moſt ſincerely and religiouſly 
obſerve . I ſhall now perſevere in being the 
advocate of your honours, not only from. a 
motive of affection, but from a principle of 
conſtancy : and without any application on your 
part, you may depend on my embracing every 
opportunity, wherein I ſhall think my ſervices 
may prove agreeable to your intereſt, or your 
inclinations. Can you once doubt then, that 


+ Tt has been aſſerted in theſe remarks, that. Cicero 
ated à counterfeit part in his profeſſions of friendſhip to 
Craſſus: but as he here very ſtrongly affirms the contrary, 
it will be proper to produce the evidence. This indeed is 
Cicero himſelf: who in a letter to Atticus written not long 
before the preſent, and wherein he gives an account of 
the departure of Craffus for his Parthjan expedition, ſpeaks 
of him in a ſtyle utterly irreconcileable with the ſenti- 
ments he here profeſſes, and in terms of the utmoſt con- 
tempt. Craſſum noſtrum, ſays he, minore dignitate aiunt pro- 
fedtum paludatum, quam olim — L. Paulum. O HOMINEM 
NEQUAM ! It muſt be owned at the ſame time, that it 1s 
highly probable the heart of Craſſus was as little concerned 
in their pretended recęncilement as that of Cicero: for 
Oraſſus generally regulated his attachments by his intereſt, 
and was no farther a friend or an enemy than as it ſuited 
with his avarice and ambition. Ad. Att. iv. 13. Plut. in 


vit. Craff,, 
K 3 any 
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A. 699. any requeſt to me for this purpoſe, either by 
N yourſelf or your family, will meet with a moſt 

punctual obſervance ? I hope therefore you will 
not ſcruple to employ me in all your concerns, 
of what nature or importance ſoever, as one 
who is moſt faithfully your friend : and that 
you will dire& your family to apply to me in 
all their affairs of every kind, whether relating 
to you or to themſelves, to their friends or 
their dependents. And be aſſured, I ſhall ſpare 
no pains to render your abſence as little uneaſy 
to them as poſſible. Farewel. 


LETTER VIII. 
To Jurivs CasAR *. 


1 going to give you an inſtance how 
much I rely upon your affectionate ſervices, 
not only towards myſelf, but in favour alſo of 
my friends, It was my intention, if I had 
gone abroad in any foreign employment, that 
Trebatius * ſhould have accompanied me: and 
he wauld not have returned without receiving 
the higheſt and moſt advantageous honours I 


5 Cxfar was at this time in Gaul, preparing for his firſt 
expedition into Britain: which, as Tacitus obſerves, he 
rather diſcovered than conquered. 


3 o See an account of him 1 in the following letter. 


$ | | ſhould 
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ſhould have been able to have conferred upon A. u. 699. 
him. But as Pompey, I find, defers ſetting 
out upon his commiſſion longer than I ima- 
gined ” ; and I am apprehenſive likewiſe that the 
doubts you know I entertain in regard to my 
attending him, may poſſibly prevent, as they 
will certainly at leaſt delay, my journey ; I take 
the liberty to refer Trebatius to your good of- 
fices, for thoſe benefits he expected to have re- 
ceived from mine. I have ventured indeed to 
promiſe, that he will find you full as well - diſ- 
poſed to adyance his intereſt, as I have always 
aſſured him he would find me: and a very ex- 
traordinary circumſtance occurred, which ſeemed 
to confirm this .opinion I entertained of your 
generoſity. For in the very inſtant I was talk- 
ing with Balbus upon this ſubje&, your letter 
was delivered to me: in the cloſe of which you 
pleaſantly tell me, that © in compliance with 
« my requeſt, you will make Orfius king of 
Gaul, or aſſign him over to Lepta, and ad- 


7 A law had lately paſſed, by which Pompey was in- 
veſted with the government of Spain 3 five years: 
and it was upon this occaſion that Cicero had thoughts of 
attending him as his lieutenant. Pompey however, inſtead 
of going to his province, choſe to continue in Italy ; tho? 
he ſeems to have amuſed Cicero with a notion of his in- 
tending the contrary. For it _—_ by a letter to Atticus 
written towards the latter end of this year, that our author 
had fixed the day for his departure. Put. in vit. Pomp. 
Ad. Att. iv. 18. | | 
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A: U. 6%. “e vance any other perſon whom I ſhould be in- 
clined to recommend.“ This had fo remark- 
able a coincidence with our diſcourſe, that it 
ſtruck both Balbus and myſelf, as a ſort of a 
happy omen that had ſomething in it more 
than aceidental *, As it was my intention, 
therefore, before I received your letter, to have 
tranſmitted Trebatius to you; ſo I now con- 
ſign him to your patronage as upon your own 
invitation. Receive him then, my dear Cæſar, 
with your uſual generoſity; and diſtinguiſh him 
with every honour that my folicitations can 


Among the various kinds of omens obſerved with 
much ſuperſtition by the Romans, that of words happening 
to coincide with any particular ſubje& under conſideration, 
was eſteemed of ſingular regard. A remarkable inſtante 
of this ſort, is recorded by Livy. After the hurning of 
Rome by the Gauls,, it was debated whether the. capital 
city ſhould not be removed into the country of the Veii. 
This point was long and warmly diſcuſſed, till at length 
the queſtion was decided by an officer of the guards who 
accidentally paſſing by the ſenate-houſe with his company, 
called out to the enſign, Signs er, flatus fignum c hic mane- 
bimus aptime. Theſe — eing heard by the fathers 
in council, were conſidered as a divine intimation : and 
it was immediately and unanimouſly agreed to rebuild the 
city on-its-former ſite. Czſar; of all the Roman hiſtorians, 
has moſt ayoided the marvellous of this Kind: and it is ob- 
ſervable, that he does not mention a ſingle prodigy through- 
out his whole Commentaries, except in his relation of the 
battle of Pharſalia, , pon that occaſion, indeed he very 
u falls n with t eng ſuperſtitign, and gives an 
account of many predictive intimations of that day's im: 

ortant event. And nothing, in truth, could be more tg 
* purpoſe than this indirect manner of perſuading his 
countrymen, that the Gods were parties in this cauſe. Liv. 
v. 55. Cef. bel. civ. iii. 85. , 
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induce you to confer. I do not recommend A. v. 699, 
him in the manner you ſo juſtly rallied, when 
[wrote to you in favour of Orfius: but I Wil 
take upon me to aſſure you, in true Roman 2 
ſincerity, that there lives not a man of greater 


modeſty and merit. I muſt not forget to men- 


tion alſo (what indeed is his diſtinguiſhing 


qualification) that he is eminently ſkilled in 
the laws of his country*, and happy in an 
uncommon ſtrength of memory, I will not 


point out any particular piece of preferment, - 


which I wiſh you to beſtow upon him: I 


will only in general intreat you to admit him 


into a ſhare of your friendſhip, Neverthe- 
leſs, if you ſhould think proper to diſtinguiſh 
him with the tribunate or præfecture , or any 
other little honours of that nature; I ſhall have 


The profeſſion of the law was held among the Romans, 
as it is with us, in great eſteem : but this body of men 
ſeem in general to have acted rather in the nature of our 
chamber-counſel, than as advocates at the bar. The latter 
was properly the province of thoſe whom they called their 
orators ; and for which every man of good ſenſe, a ready 
ntterance, and a general knowledge of the conſtitutions of 
his country, was thought qualified. Cic. de of ii. 19. 
fe Orat. 55, &c. | 5 

The military tribunes were next in rank to the lieute- 
nants or commanders in chief under the general; as the 
præſickus legionis was the moſt honourable poſt in the Roman 
armies after that of the military tribunes. The buſineſs of 
the former was, among other articles, to decide all contro- 
verſies that aroſe among the ſoldiers; and that of the latter 
Was to carry the chief ſtandarg of the Legion, 


ng 
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A. u. 699, no manner of objection. In good earneſt, I 

vn jntirely reſign him out of my hands into yours, 
which never were lifted up in battle, or pledged, 
in friendſhip, withaut effect.— But I fear I have 
preſſed you farther upon this occaſion than was 
neceſſary : however I know you will excuſe my 
warmth in the cauſe of a friend. Take care 
of your health, and continue to love me, 
Farewel, | 

Err 10 

To TREBATITIVUSs -. 


Never write to Cæſar or Balbus, without 
taking occaſion to mention you in the ad- 
vantageous terms you deſerve: and this in a 
ſtyle that evidently diſtinguiſnes me for your 
ſincere well-wiſner. 1 hope therefore, you will 


This is the ſame perſon in whoſe behalf the foregoin 
letter to Cæſar is written, and which ſeems to have had ſo 
good an effect, that we find him mentioned by Suetonius 
as in the number ef Cæſar's particular favourites. He ap- 
pears in this earlier part of his life to have been of a more 
gay and indolent diſpoſition than is conſiſtent with making 
a figure in buſineſs; but he afterwards however, became a 
very celebrated lawyer: and one of the moſt agreeable ſa- 
tires of Horace is addreſſed to him under that honourable 
character. If the Engliſh reader is deſirous of being ac- 
quainted with the ſpirit of that performance, he will find it 
reſerved, and even improved, among Mr. Pope's excellent 
imitations of Horace. Suet. in vit. Jul. Cæſar. Hor. Sat, | 
Yi. 1. Pope's poerns. vol. ii. p. 109. ' | 
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check this idle paſſion for the elegancies of A.U. 699. 


Rome, and reſolutely perſevere in the purpoſe * 
of your journey, till your merit and aſſiduity 
ſhall have obtained the deſired effect. In the 


mean time, your friends here will excuſe your 


abſence, no leſs than the ladies of Corinth did 
that of Medea in the play *, when ſhe artfully 
perſuades them not to impute it to her as a 
crime, that ſhe had forſaken her country : For, 


as ſhe tells them, 


There are who diftant from their native ſoil, 
Still for their own and country's glory toil : 
While ſome, faſt-rooted to their parent-ſpot, 
In life are uſeleſs, and in death forgot. 


In this laſt inglorious claſs you would moſt cer- 
tainly have been numbered, had not your friends 
all conſpired in forcing you from Rome. But 
more of this another time: in the mean while 
let me adviſe you, who know ſo well how to 
manage ſecurities for others, to ſecure yourſelf 


FEY” Medea WIR enamoured of Jaſon, aſſiſted him in ob- 

taining the golden fleece; and then fled with him from her 
father's court. He afterwards however deſerted her for 
Creuſa the daughter of Creon king of Corinth, whom 
Medea deſtroyed by certain magical atts. 


formance the following lines are quoted. 


Ennius, a Ro- 


man poet who flouriſtied about a century before the date of 
this letter, formed a, play upon this ſtory ; from which * 


from 


„ 
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Aen. from Fo Britiſh charioteers *. And ſince 1 
have. been playing the Medea, let me make my 
exit with the following lines of the ſame tra- 
gedy, which are well worth your conſtant fe. 
membrance: 


6 
14 


His wiſdom, n, on Folly 3 JE he, ws; 
Who, wiſe for others, for himſelf 's unwiſe. 


Farewel. 


LAETEE£. N. 
To the Same. 


Take all opportunities of writing. in your 
1 favour; and I ſhall be glad you would 
let me know with what ſucceſs. . My chief 
reliance is on Balbus : in my letters to whom 
I frequently. and warmly recommend your 
intereſt. But why do you not. let me hear 
from you eyery time my brother diſpatches a 
courier? 


I am informed there is neither gold nor ſilver 


in all Britain *, If that ſhould be the Caſe, 1 


4 The armies of the 1 Britons were partly com- 
Poſed of troops who fough n chariots ; to the axle- 
"PR vg NY NS of ſhort ſcythe. Cl. ds 

29. Sir . s introdudti 20 the 
Hiſt. of En 3 1225 N > 
22" notion had prevailed among the Romans, that Britain 
--$bounded in gold and filver mines ;. and this report, it is 


would 
© 
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expedition. But if you think you ſhall be able 
to make your fortune without the aſſiſtance of 
Britiſh ſpoils; by all means eſtabliſh yourſelf in 
Cæſar's friendſhip. To be ſerious; both my 
brother and Balbus will be of great ſervice to 
you for that . purpoſe : but, believe me, your 
own merit and affiduity will prove your beſt re- 


probable, firſt ſuggeſted to Cæſar the deſign of conquering 
our ifland. It was ſoon diſcovered however, that thets 
ſources of wealth exiſted only in their own imaginations : 
and all their hopes of plunger ended in the little advan- 
tage they could make by the ſale of their priſoners. Ci- 
cero taking notice of this circumſtance to Atticus, ridicules 
the poverty and ignorance of our Britiſh anceſtors ; which 
gives occaſion to the ingenious hiſtorian of his life to 
reak out into the following pertinent and uſeful obſerva- 
tions: From their railleries of this kind (ſays Dr. Mid- 
«« dleton) one cannot help reflecting on the ſurpriſing fate 
* and revolutions of "kingdoms: how Rome, once the 
„ miſtreſs of che world, the ſeat of arts, empire and glory, 
„ now lies ſunk in ſloth, ignorance, and poverty; en- 
% flaved to the · moſt cruel-as well as to the moſt contemp- 
tible of tyrants, ſuperſtition and religious impoſture: 
while this remote country, anciently the jeſt and contempt 
of the polite Romans, is become the happy ſeat of li- 
berty, plenth and letters, flouriſhing in all the arts and 
refinements of civil life; yet running perhaps the ſame 
courſe, which Rome itſelf had run before it ; from vir- 
tuous induſtry to wealth; from wealth to luxury; from 
luxury to an impatience of diſcipline and corruption of 
morals ; till by a total degeneracy and loſs of virtue, 
being grown ripe for deſtruction, it falls a prey at laſt to 
* ſome hardy oppreſſor, and, with the loſs of liberty, 
«« loſing every thing elſe that is valuable, ſinks gradually 
again into its original barbariſm,” Ad Att. iv. Life of 
Cic. ii. 102. ; ON | 


commen- 


would adviſe you to ſeize one of the enemy's A. U. 69g- 
military cars, and drive back to us with all 
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A. U. 656. commendation. - You have every favourable cir- 
cumſtance indeed for your advancement, that 


can be wiſhed. On the one hand, you are in 
the prime and vigour of your years; as on the 
other, you are ſerving under a commander diſ- 
tinguiſhed for the generoſity. of his diſpoſition, 
and to whom you have been recommended in 
the ſtrongeſt terms. In a word, there is not 
the leaſt fear of your ſucceſs, if your own con- 
currence be not wanting. Farewel. 


"LET CER; M- 
To the Same. 


Have received a very obliging letter from 
Cæſar, wherein he tells me, that tho” his 
numberleſs occupations have hitherto prevented 
him from ſeeing you ſo often as he wiſhes, 
he will certainly find an opportunity of being 
better acquainted with you. I have affured 


him in return, how extremely acceptable his 


generous ſervices to you, would prove to my- 
ſelf. But ſurely you are much too precipitate 
in your determinations : and I could not but 
wonder that you ſhould have refuſed the ad- 


vantages of a tribune's commiſſion, eſpecially 


as 
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from the functions of that poſt. 
tinue to act thus indiſcreetly, I ſhall certainly 
exhibit an information againſt you to your friends 
Vacerra and Manilius. I dare not venture 


143 
as you might have been excuſed, it ſeems, A. u. 699. 
If you con- 


however, to lay the caſe before Cornelius: for 
as you profeſs to have learned all your wiſdom 


from his inſtructions; to arraign the pupil of 


imprudence, would be a tacit reflection, you 
know, upon the tutor. But in good earneſt, 
I conjure you not to loſe the faireſt opportunity 
of making your fortune, that probably will ever 
fall again in your way. 

1 frequently recommend your ocereſth to 
Precianus, whom you mention; and he writes 
me word that he has done you ſome good of- 
fices. Let me know of what kind they are. 1 
expect a letter upon your arrival in Britain. 


LE T- 


P ˙ ͤuPT— ̃᷑ B ] — 
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To the Same. 1611, 


221 Have made your acknowledgments, to my 


brother, in purſuance of your requeſt : and 
am glad to have an occaſion of applauding you 
for being fixed at laſt in ſome ſettled reſolution. 
The ſtyle of your former letters, I Will own, 
gave me à good deal of uneaſineſs. And allow 
me to ſay, that in ſome of them you diſcovered 
an impatience to return to the polite refinements 
of Rome, which had the appearance of much 
levity: that in ſome I regretted your indolence, 
and in others, your timidity. They frequently 
likewiſe gave me occaſion to łhink, that yo 
were not-altogether ſo reaſonable in your -expec- 
tations, as is agreeable to your uſual mgdeſty. 
One would have imagined, indeed, you had 
carried a bill of exchange upon Cæſar, inſtead 
of a letter of recommendation: for you ſeemed 
to think you had nothing more to do than to 
receive your money and haſten home again. But 
money, my friend, is not ſo eaſily acquired: 
and I could name ſome of our acquaintance who 
have been obliged to travel as far as Alexandria 
in purſuit of it, without having yet been able to 
— obtain 
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obtain Even their juſt demands * If my incli- Au. 639. 
nations were governed ſolely by my intereſt, I — == 
ſhould ' certainly chooſe to have you here: as 
nothing affords -me more pleaſure than your 
company, or more advantage than your advice 

and aſſiſtance; But as you ſought my friend- 

ſhip arid patroriage from your earlieſt youth; I 

always thought it incumbent upon mie to act 

with a diſintereſted view to your welfare: arid 

not only to give you my protection, but to ad- 

vance, by every means in my power, both your 
fortunes and your dignities. In conſequence of 

which I dare ſay you have not forgotten thoſe 
unſollicited offers I made you, When 1 had 
thoughts of being employed abroad”, I no 
ſooner gave up my intentions of this kind, and 
perceived that Cæſar treated me with great diſ- 
tinction and friendſhip, than I recommended 

you in the ſtrongeſt and warmeſt terms to his 
favour ; perfectly well knowing the ſingular 
probity and benevolence of his heart. Accord- 

ingly he ſhewed, not only by his letters to me, 

but by his conduct towards you, the great regard 

he paid to my recommendation. If you have 


6 This alludes to thoſe who cipplied Ptolemy with money 
when he was ſoliciting his affairs in Rome: an account of 
which has already been given in the notes on the foregoing 
book, See rem. 2. p. 51. of this vol. 


7 See rem. 7. p. 135+ of this vol. 
Vol. I. 1. any 
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AU. 6. any opinion therefore of my judgment, or 
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imagine that I ſincerely wiſh you well ; let 
me perſuade you to continue with him. And 
notwithſtanding you ſhould meet with ſome 
things to diſguſt you ; as buſineſs, perhaps, or 
other obſtructions may render him leſs expedi- 
tious in gratifying your views than you had 
reaſon to expect; ſtill however perſevere : and 
truſt me, you will find it prove in the end 
both for your intereſt and your honour. To 
exhort you any farther, might look like imper- 
tinence: let me only remind you, that if you 
loſe this opportunity of improving your fortunes, 
you will never meet again with ſo generous a 
patron, ſo rich a province, or ſo convenient a 
ſeaſon for this purpoſe. And (to expreſs my- 
ſelf in the ſtyle of you lawyers) Cornelius has 
given his opinion to the ſame effect. 

I am glad for my ſake, as well as yours, that 
you did not attend Cæſar into Britain: as it 
has not only ſaved you the fatigue of a very 
diſagreeable expedition, but me likewiſe that of 
being the perpetual auditor of your wonderful 
exploits. — Let me know in what part of the 
world you are likely to take up your winter- 


quarters, and in what poſt you are, or expect to 
be, employed, Farewel. 


LE T- 
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To the Same. 


have not written theſe three months, it was 
becauſe; after you were ſeparated from my bro- 
ther, I neither knew where to addreſs my let- 
ters, nor by what hand to convey them. I 
much wiſh to be informed how your affairs go 
on, and in what part of the world your winter- 
quarters are likely to be fixed: I ſhould be 
glad they might be with Cæſar: but, as 1 
would not venture in his preſent affliftion * to 
trouble him with a letter, I have written uport 
that ſubje& to Balbus. In the mean while; let 
me intreat you not to be wanting to yourſelf : 


3 Czſar about this time loſt his daughter Julia; who 
died in child-bed. She was married to, Pompey, who 
was ſo paſſionately fond of her; that ſhe feems, during 
the ſhort time they lived together, to have taken entire 
poſſeſſion of his whole heart, and to have turned all his 
ambition into the fingle deſire of appearing amiable in 
her eye. The death of this young lady proved a public 
calamity, as it diffolved the qnly forcible bond of union 
between her father and her hufband, and haſtened that rup- 
ture which ended in the deſtruction of the commonwealth. 
It is in alluſion to this, that the elegant Paterculus calls 
her, medium male coherentis inter Pompeium et Cæſarem con- 
terdiæ pignus. Plut. in vit. Pomp. et Cæſar. Vil. Paterc. 
k 47. | 8 

r L 2 and 


TT is a conſiderable time ſince I have heard A. U. 69. 
any thing from you. As for myſelf, if 1 ———= 


A. U. sog. and for my own part, I am contented to give 
up ſo much more of your company, provided 
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the longer you ſtay abroad the richer you ſhould 
return. There is nothing, I think, particu- 
larly to haſten you home, now that Vacerra 1s 
dead. However you are the beſt judge: and 
1 ſhould be glad to know what you have deter- 
mined. © 7K 
There is a queer fellow of your acquaintance, 
one Octavius or Cornelius (I do not perfectly 
recolle& his name) who 1s perpetually invit- 
ing me as a friend of yours, to ſup with him. 
He has 'not yet prevailed with me to accept his 
compliment: however, I am obliged to the 
man, Farewel. | Ro 


LE LI IS RV. 
To MunarTivs?. 


UC I US Livineius Trypho, is the freed- 
man of my very intimate friend Regulus: 
And tho' the misfortunes of the latter cannot 
raiſe him higher in my affection, they have 


The perſon to whom this letter is addreſſed; is un- 
known ; as is the preciſe time likewiſe when it was writ- 
ten: It ſeems probable however, not to have been very 
long after Cicero's return from baniſhment. For by the 
expreſſion; his noftris temporibus, he undoubtedly alludes (as 
Mr. Roſs obſerves) to the misfortunes which were brought 
npon him by Clodius, | ö * 


however 
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however rendered me more aſſiduous to teſtify A.U.699. 
it in every inſtance wherein he is the leaſt con- VL 
cerned, But I have ſtill a farther reaſon to in- 

tereſt myſelf in behalf of his freed- man: as I 
experienced his ſervices at a ſeaſon, when I had 

the beſt opportunity of proving the ſincerity of 

my friends. I recommend him therefore ta your 
protection with all the warmth of the moſt ſen- 

ſible gratitude : and I ſhall be extremely obli- 

oed to you for ſhewing him, that you place to - 

your own account, thoſe many dangerous win- 
ter-voyages he formerly undertook upon mine. 
Farewel. 


r 
To TarBarivs, 


Perceive by your letter, that my friend 
Cæſar looks upon you as a moſt wonderful 
lawyer : and are you nat happy in being thus 
placed in a country, where you make ſo conſi- 
derable a figure upon fo ſmall a ſtock * ? But 


The ludicrous author of the tal F à tub has applied 
this paſſage with more humour, perhaps, than it was firſt 
_ conceived. He is accounting for the propagation of the 
ſeveral abfurd doctrines of philoſophy and religion that 
have prevailed in the SB! by ' ſuppoſing that every Fx 
ſyſtem-maker is always ſure of finding a ſet of diſciples | l 
whoſe tone of underſtanding is exactly pitched to the ab- 
ſordity or extravagance of his tenets, ** And in this one 


> WS with 
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A. U. 69g. with how much greater advantage would your 
noble talents have appeared, had you gone into 
Britain ? Undoubtedly there would not have 
been ſo profound a ſage in the law, throughout 
all that extenſive iſland. 

Since your epiſtle has provoked me to be 
thus jocoſe, I will proceed in the ſame ſtrain, 
and tell you there was one part of it I could not 
read without ſome envy. And how indeed 
could it be otherwiſe, when 1 found, that, whilft 
much greater men were in vain attempting to 
get admittance to Cæſar, you were ſingled out 
from the crowd and even ſummoned to an au- 
dience *? But after giving me an account of 
affairs which concern others ; why were you 
filent as ta your own ? Aſſured as you are that 


*© circumſtance, fays he, lies all the {kill or luck of the 
% matter. Cicero underſtood this very well, when writing 
to a friend in England, with a caution, among other 
matters, to beware of being cheated by our harkney- 
coachmen (who it ſeems, in thoſe days, were as errant 
e raſcals as they are now) has theſe remarkable words: 
* oft quod gaudeas te in iſta loca wveniſſe, ubi aliguid ſapere 
% widerere, For to ſpeak a bold truth, it is a fatal miſcar- 
** riage, fo ill to order affairs, as to paſs for a fool in one 
company, when in anpther you might be treated as a 
„ philoſopher. Which I deſire ſome certain gentlemen of 
* my acquaintance to lay up in their hearts as a very ſea- 
*© ſonable innuendo.” Tae of a Tub, p. 164. 


» 27 'Trebatius, it is probable, had informed Cicexp in the 
letter to which this 1s an anſwer, that he' had been ſum- 
moned by Cæſar to attend him as his aſſeſſor upon ſome 
trial: which ſeems to have led our author into the rail 
leries of this and the A paſſages, 
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if they immediately related to myſelf. Accord- 
ingly, as I am extremely afraid you will have 
no employment to keep you warm in your win- 
ter-quarters, I would by all means adviſe you 
to lay in a ſufficient quantity of fuel. Both 
Mucius and Manilius : have given their opinions 
to the ſame purpoſe ; eſpecially as your regimen- 
tals, they apprehend, will ſcarce be ready ſoon 
enough, to ſecure you againſt the approaching 
cold, We hear however there has been hot 
work in your part of the world: which ſome- 
what alarmed me for your ſafety. But I com- 
forted myſelf with conſidering, that you are 
not altogether ſo deſperate a ſoldier, as you are 
a lawyer. It is a wonderful conſolation indeed 
to your friends to be aſſured, that your paſſions 
are not an oyer-match for your prudence. Thus, 
as much as I know you love the water *; you 


? Mucius and Manilius, it muſt be ſuppoſed, were two 
lawyers, and particular friends of Trebatius : as the hu- 
mour of this witticiſm evidently conſiſts in an alluſion to 
that profeſſion. | 

# In the original it is, fudioſiſſimus homo natandi, the 
ambiguity of which could not have been preſerved in a 
more literal tranſlation. The art of ſwimming was among 
the number of polite exerciſes in antient Rome, and efteem- 
ed a neceſſary qualification for every gentleman, Thus we 
find Cato the elder, himſelf inſtructing his ſon in this 
accompliſhment : as Auguſtus likewiſe performed the ſame 
gffice in the education of his two grandſons, Caius and 
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I intereſt myſelf in them with as much zeal as A. u. 695. 
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A.U. 699. would not venture; I find, to croſs it with Cæ- 
| far: and tho? nothing could keep you from the 


Lucius. It was indeed one of the eſſential arts in mi- 
litary diſcipline, as both the ſoldiers and officers had ſre- 
quently no other means of purſuing or retreating from the 
enemy. Accordingly the Campus Martius, a place where 
the Roman youth were taught the ſcience of arms, was 
fituated on the banks of the Tiber: and they conſtantly 
finiſhed their exerciſes of this kind, by throwing themſelves 
into the river. This ſhews the wonderful propriety of 
thoſe noble lines which Shakeſpear puts into the mouth of 
Caſſius, in that maſterly ſcene, where he is endeavouring 
to ſound the ſentiments, and fire the indignation of Brutus 
towards Cæſar. | fo | 
We can both 


Endure the winter's cold as well as he. 
For once upon a raw and guſty day, ay 
The troubled Tyber chafing with his ſhores, 
Cæſar ſays to me, Dar'ſt thou, Caſſius, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood, 
And ſwim to yonder point?“ Upon the word, 
Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, 
And bade him follow): ſo indeed he did. 
The torrent roar'd, and we did buffet it 
With luſty finews, throwing it aſide, 
And ſtemming it Sith hearts of controyerſy. 
But ere we could arrive the point propoſed, 
Cæſar cry'd, ©* Help me, Caſſius, or J fink.”? 
I, as Mneas, our great anceſtor, TOR 
Did from the flames of Troy upon his ſhoulder, . 
The old Anchiſes bear, ſo from the waves of Tyber 
Did I the tir'd Czfar : and this man 
Is now become a God, &c. 4; 


Monfieur Dacier obſerves, that this aſſage of Cicero dif- 
covers the juſtneſs of thoſe verſes in Horace, where 'Treba- 


tius is repreſented as adviſing the Roman ſatyriſt to ſwim 


croſs the Tyber, as an excellent remedy againſt his 


err propenſity; ſince, like other phyſicians, he pre- 
cri 


bed a regimen, tt ſcems, moſt agreeable to his own taſte 
and practice. Phut. in vit. Cato. Cenſor, Suet. in vit. Auguſt 
64. Peget. de re milit. i. 10., Dacier rem. ſur la Sat. 1. ds 
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rceive, to attend them in Britain *. 

But pleaſantry apart: you know without my 
telling you, with what zeal I have recommended 
you to Cæſar; though, perhaps you may not 
be appriſed, that I haye frequently, as well as 
warmly, written to him upon that ſubject. I 
had for ſome time, indeed, intermitted my ſo- 
licitations, as I would not ſeem to diſtruſt his 
friendſhip and generoſity ; however I thought 
proper in my laſt to remind him once more of 
his promiſe. I deſire you would let me know 
what effect my letter has produced: and at the 
ſame time, give me a full account of every thing 
that concerns you. For I am exceedingly anxi- 
ous to be informed of the proſpe& and ſituation 
of your affairs: as well as how long you ima- 
gine your abſence is likely to continue. Be per- 
ſuaded, that nothing could reconcile me to this 
ſeparation but the hopes of its proving to your 
advantage. In any other view, I ſhould not be 
fo impolitic as not to inſiſt on your return: as 
you would be too prudent, I dare ſay, to delay 
it. The truth is, one hour's gay, or ſeriqus 
converſation together, is of more importance 
to us, than all the foes and all the friends that 


4+ Alluding to his fondneſs of the gladiatorial games. 
See remark 5. P. 134 of this vol. 


the 


combats in Rome; you were much too wiſe, 12 A. U. 2 
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A. v. 69%. the whole nation of Gaul can produce. I intreat 
—Y you therefore to ſend me an immediate account 


| ventures 
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in what poſture your affairs ſtand : and be aſ- 
ſured, as honeſt Chremes ſays to his neighbour 
in the play *, | 


Whatever cares thy lab'ring boſom grieve, 
My tongue fhall ſoothe them, or my hand relieve. 
Farewel. 


LET RR. XVI. 
To the Same. 


VO remember the character given of the 
Phrygians in the play“; 5 that their wiſ- 
© dom ever came too late :” but you are re- 
ſolved, my dear cautious old gentleman *, that 
no imputation of this kind ſhall be fixed upon 
you. Thank Heaven indeed, you wiſely ſub- 
dued the romantic ſpirit of your firſt letters; as 
you were not ſo obſtinately bent upon new ad- 


© In Terence's play called the Self-tormentor. 

7 A tragedy called the Trojan Horſe ; which ſeems by 
Cicero's frequent quotations from it, to have been in 
great eſteem. E | 

The celebrated Monſieur Dacier produces this paſſage 
as a proof that Trebatius muſt have been more than four- 
Tcore years of age, when Horace addreſſed the ſatire to 
him mentioned. in the remarks on the preceding letter. 
But that learned critic has been led into this error, by tak- 
ing in a ſerious ſenſe, what Cicero moſt evidently meant in 
Z ˙ IgE 


i 
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yentures as to hazard a voyage for that purpoſe A. u. 69. 


into Britain; and who, in troth, can blame you? 
It is the ſame diſpoſition, I imagine, that has 
immoveably fixed you in your winter-quarters : 
and certainly there is nothing like acting with 
circumſpection upon all occaſions. Take my 
word for it, Prudence is the ſafeſt ſhield. 

If it were uſual with me to ſup from home, 
moſt undoubtedly I could not refuſe your gal- 
lant friend Octavius. I will own, however, I 
love to mortify the man's vanity : and whenever 
he invites me, I always affect to look with ſome 
- ſurprize, as not ſeeming to recollect his perſon. 
* Seriouſly, he is a wondrous pretty fellow: what 
pity it 1s that you did not take him abroad with 
you *! 

Let me know how you are employed, and 
whether there is any probability of ſeeing you 
in Italy this winter. Balbus aſſures me, that 
you will certainly return immenſely rich : but 
whether he means in the vulgar ſenſe, or agree- 
ably to the maxim of his friends the Stoics, 
who maintain, you know, that “ every man is 
F* rich who has the free enjoyment of earth 
# and air;” is a doubt which time will clear 
up- 


# See the concluſion of let, xii. p. 148, of this vol. 
I find 
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%%. I find by thaſe who come from your part 
_ of the world that you are grown wonderfully 
reſerved : for they tell me, you anſwer no gue- 
ries *. However, it is on all hands a ſettled 
Point, (and you have reaſon, certainly, to con- 
gratulate yourſelf upon it) that you are the moſt 
profound ſage in the law throughout the whole 

city of Samarobriva '*, Farewel. 


The witticiſm of this paſſage confifts in the double 

ſenſe of the verb reſpandere, which, beſides its common ac- 

| ceptation, ſignifies likewiſe the giving an opinion as a lawyer. 

This conceit, ſuch as it is, ſeems to have been a favourite 

e with our author : for he repeats it in a ſubſequent 

tter, where he is rallying another of his friends upon an 

pbccaſton of the ſame nature. See note 6. p. 213. of this 
vol. But | . e 


Antoni gladios potuit contemnere, fi fic 
Omnia dixifſet ! — Juv. 


10 A principal town in Gaul, now called Amiens, and 
where Trebatius ſeems to have had his winter- quarters. 
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LETTER XVII. 


To LENTVU LVs. 


of my affection only, but of my devotion to- 
wards you. Even that ſacred term indeed can 
but ill expreſs the ſentiments you merit from 
me: and if you eſteem yourſelf (as you would 

perſuade me) obliged by my endeavours to 
ſerve you, it is your friendſhip alone which can 

make you think ſo. I am fure art leaſt I could 
not refuſe you my beſt good offices, without 

being guilty of the moſt unpardonable ingra- 

titude. You would have experienced, however, 

much ſtronger and more powerful inſtances of 
my friendſhip, if, inſtead of being thus long 
ſeparated from each other, we had paſſed this 
interval together at Rome. It is not only in the 
particular article you mention, and in which 
no man is more qualified to ſhine, that I impa- 
tiently wiſh to receive you as my co-adjutor: 
it is not, I ſay, in the ſenate alone that our 
amicable concurrence would have been diſtin- 
_ guiſhed: it would have appeared conſpicuous, 
my friend, in every act of public concern- 
9 ment. 


T is with ſingular pleaſure I perceive by your Aa 
letter that your are ſenſible, I will not fay vp 
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A.U.699- ment. Suffer me then to add, previouſly to the 


information you requeſt me to give you of my 
political ſentiments and ſituation, that if fortune 
had not thus divided us, I ſhoutd have enjoyed 
in you a wiſe and faithful guide ; as you would 
have found in me; a kind; a friendly, and; 
perhaps, no unexperienced aſſociate. How- 
ever, I rejoice (as undoubtedly I ought) at the 
honourable occaſion of your abſence; and in 


which your military conduct and ſueceſs has 


procured you the illuſtrious title of Imperator *. 
Nevertheleſs, I muſt repeat it again, it is Ow- 
ing to this circumſtance, that you have not re- 
ceived far more abundant and efficacious fruits 
of that friendſhip, to which you have ſo undiſ- 
puted a claim. In particular, I ſhould moſt 


ſtrenuouſly have united with you in taking juſt 


vengeance on thoſe whoſe ill offices you have 
experienced, partly in reſentment of your hav- 
ing ſupported and protected me in my adver- 
ſity, and partly as they envy you the glory of 
{o generous an action. One of them, however, 
has ſufficiently anticipated our revenge, and 
drawn down by his own hands the chaſtiſe- 
ment he merits from ours. The perſon I mean 


* Hiſtory is altogether filent as to the occafion upon 
which Lentulus was ſaluted by his army with this title. 


is 
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is that man who has ever diſtinguiſhed himſelf U. 499. 

by oppoſing his benefactors, and who, after 
having received from you the higheſt ſervices, 
ſingled you out as the object of his impotent 
malice. This man, in conſequence of being 
detected in his late infamous attempts, has en- 
tirely and irretrievably loſt at once both his 
honour and his liberty. As to yourſelf, tho' I 
had much rather you ſhould gain experience by 

my misfortunes than your own; yet it affords 
me ſome conſolation under your preſent diſap- 
pointment ?*, that you have not paid ſo ſevere 
a fine as I did, for being taught the little de- 
pendence there is upon the profeſſions of the 
world. A reflection this, which may very 
properly ſerve as an introduction to the ac- 
count you require of the motives of my late 
tranſactions. 

You are informed then, it ſeems, that I am 
reconciled with Cæſar and Appius *: a ſtep, 


you aſſure me, which you do not diſapprove. 


The conjefture of Manutius ſeems highly probable, 
that the perſon to whom Cicero alludes is Caius Cato, 
whoſe ill offices to Lentulus have been often mentioned in 

the preceding letters. But what the ſecret practices were 
which had been diſcovered ſo much to his diſgrace, is a 
point in which hiſtory does not afford any light. 

3 In not obtaining the commiſſion to replace Ptolemy on 
his throne. 

He was embroiled with Appius, as being the brother 
of his inveterate enemy, Clodius. 
But 
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But you are at a loſs to gueſs what reaſons could 
induce me to appear at the trial of Vatinius, not 
only as an advocate, but as a witneſs in his 
favour *. Io ſet this matter in the cleareſt light, 


it will be neceſſary to trace back the motives of 


my conduct to their original ſource, Let me 
obſerve then, my Lentulus, that when I was 


: recalled from exile by your -genetous offices, I 


confidered myſelf as reſtoted, not only to my 
friends and to my family, but to the common- 
wealth in general. And as you had a right to 
the beſt returns of my affection and gratitude 


It was cuſtomary at trials for the perſon .atraigned 
to produce witneſſes to his character, who were calle 
Landatores and ten was the number requiſite for this 
purpoſe. Vatinius was tribune of the people in the con- 
ſulate of C#ſar, and had been in the number of Cicero's 
molt inveterate enemies, as he was his conſtant oppoſer 
likewiſe in politics. He was a man of a moſt abandoned 
character, and whoſe perſon (as Paterculus aſſures us) was 
not leſs deformed than his mind. A very learned an - 
lite author, whoſe juſt eſteem for Cicero's writings 
betrayed Him, perhaps, into ſome partiality towards his 
actions, acknowledges that the defence of Vatinius gave 
"© a plauſible handle for ſome cenſure upon Cicero.” The 
truth of it is, the cenſure was more than ae ge # for 
nothing certainly could diſcover more meanneſs of ſpirit 
than thus, in compliance with thoſe in power, not only 
to defend Vatinius as an advocate, but to bear public 
teſtimony likewiſe to his general good conduct. Some 
colourable excuſe indeed may be * for the former, by 
conſidering it in the light which Valerius Maximus has 
placed it; as an inſtance of Cicero's generoſity towards his 
enemies: but the latter ſeems to ſtand beyond the reach 
con of a plaufible juſtification. ' Patere. ii. 69. Val. 

ax. Iv. 2. ? 


for 


as 
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for the diſtinguiſhed part you afted in that af- A. U. 
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fair; ſo I thought there was ſomething more Wy 


than ordinary due from me to my country, 
which had ſo ſingularly co- operated with you 


upon this occaſion. I often took an opportu- 


nity, during your conſulate, of publicly de- 
claring theſe my ſentiments in the ſenate: as 1 
always, you well know, expreſſed myſelf to the 
ſame purpoſe in our private converſations. Ne- 
vertheleſs, I had many reaſons at that time to 
be highly diſguſted. . I could not, in truth, 
but obſerve the diſguiſed malice of ſome and 
the coolneſs of others, when you were endea- 
vouring to procure a decree for reſtoring the in- 
ſcription of that honourable monument of my 
public ſervices, which had been erected by the 
ſenate . But it was not only in this inſtance 
that thoſe who had many obligations to concur 
in your good offices towards me, acted a part I 
had little reaſon to expect. They looked in- 
deed with much ungenerous indifference on the 


The expreſſion which Cicero makes uſe of in this 
place, is ambiguous : aegue de monumentis eis ab iis adju- 
tus es, &, The commentaters have ſuppoſed that this re- 
lates to Cicero's houſe : but Mr. Roſs, with muck greater 
probability, imagines it alludes to the Atrium Libertatis, 
which had been erected by order of the ſenate as a me- 
morial of Cicero's ſervices in reſcuing the commonwealth 
from the Feten conſpiracy of Catiline. For Clodius had 
erazed the original inſcription, and placed his own name in 
Ars ſtead. See tem. 27. on this lerf&r © 


„ cruel 


A. U. 699. cruel outrage which was offered to my brother 
Y "and myſelf under our on roof 7; and the eftimate 
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they made in purſuance of the ſenate's order, of 
the damages I had ſuſtained by theſe acts of vio- 
lence, was far unequal to my real Tofs *. This 
laſt article of their injuſtice, tho' leaſt indeed in 
my concern, I could not but very ſenſibly feel 
amidſt the general wreck of my fortunes. But 


Clodius, after having procured a law which declared it 
treaſon to vote or take any ſtep towards recalling Cicero 
from his baniſhment, proceeded to pillage and burn all his 
houſes both in town and country, Cicero, however, being 
reſtored, in the manner which he himſelf will relate in a 
ſabſequent part of this letter, the ſenate decreed that his 
houſes ſhould be rebuilt at the public expence. Bur 
while the workmen were employed on his Patarine houſe, 
and had carried it up almoſt to the roof, Clodius made a 
ſecond attack, and after driving them off, ſet fire to the 
adjoining edifice which belonged to Cicero's brother, and 
wherein he himſelf likewiſe at that time was; ſo that they 
were both obliged to make their eſcape with the utmoſt pre- 
cipitation. Ad Att. iv. Orat. poft. red. 


. 5 His houſe upon the Palatine hill in Rome together 
with his Tufculan and Formian villas were jointly eſtima- 
ted at 22,000/. a valuation wniverſally condemned as ex- 

tremely unequitable. But * thoſe who had clipt his wings 
(as he expreſſes himſelf in a letter to Atticus upon this 
<<. occaſion) were not diſpoſed they ſhould grow again.” 
It ſeems highly probable that Lentulus himſelf was In this 
number: as it appears by a letter of our author to his bro- 
ther, that he had reaſons to be diſſatisfied with his conduct 
towards him. But tho' in the paſſage before us he ſpeaks 
of the injuſtice that had been done him, as ariſing folely 
from thoſe who were concerned with Lentulus in taking 
an eſtimate of his loſſes ; yet at the ſame time he expreſſes 
himſelf in ſuch a manner, as to throw a very artful 
reproach upon the lr. Ad Ait. iv. 2. Ad 2. F. 


iu. 2. 
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tho' theſe mortifying marks of their diſpoſition A. u. % 
towards me, were much too notorious to eſcape — 


my obſervation} they could not efface the more 
agreeable impreſſions of their former friendſhip. 
For this reaſon, notwithſtanding thoſe high ob- 
ligations I had to Pompey, of which you your- 
ſelf were witneſs and have often mentioned; not- 
withſtanding alſo the affection and eſteem which 
I always entertained for him; yet I ſtill firmly 
adhered to my political principles : nor ſuffered 
theſe conſiderations of private amity to influ- 
ence me in favour of his public meaſures, Ac- 
cordingly when Vatinius (who at the trial of 
P. Sextiusꝰ was examined as a witneſs againſt 
him) intimated that Cæſar's ſucceſſes had re- 
conciled me to his party; I told him, in the 
preſence of Pompey, that I preferred the fate 
of Bibulus, unhappy as he might eſteem it, to 
all the ſplendid triumphs of the moſt victorious 
general . I aſſerted likewiſe upon another 


P. Sextius was a tribune of the people A. U. 696, 
in the conſulſhip of Lentulus, and a great inſtrument in 
i reſtoring Cicero. He reſiſted the faction of Clodius by 
« force of arms, and was upon that account in the fol- 
* lowing year accuſed of public violence by M. Tullius 
« Albinovanus. Cicero defended him in an excellent 
« oration which is ſtill extant, and he was acquitted by 
te the ſuffrages of all the judges.” Mr. Roſs. 

1% M. Calpurnius Bibulus was joint conſul with J. Cæſar 
A. U. 694. The ſenate ſecured the election of the former, 
in order to his being a check to the ambitious deſigns of 


M 2 occaſion 
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A. u. 699. occaſion (and aſſerted too in the hearing of 


public without controul. 


Pompey) that the ſame perſons who confined 

Bibulus to his houſe, had driven me from mine. 
Indeed the whole ſeries of thoſe interroga- 
tories which I put to Vatinius at this trial, 
was entirely deſigned as an invective againſt his 
tribunate: and I particularly expoſed with 
much freedom and indignation, his contempt 


of the Auſpices, his corrupt diſpoſal of foreign 


kingdoms , together with the reſt of his 


his collegue: and it was thought of ſo much importance 


to the republic that he ſhould be choſen, that even Cato 


did not ſcruple upog; this occaſion to employ methods 


of bribery for that purpoſe. But Bibulus after many vain 
efforts of patriotiſm, and being groſsly inſulted in the 
forum by Cæſar's mob, at length withdrew from the func- 


tions of his office, and voluntarily - confined himſelf (as 


Suetonius relates) to his own houſe ; tho! by the expreſ. 
ſion which Tully here uſes, it rather ſeems as if Cæſar had 
employed ſome force in keeping him there. After which, 
as the ſame hiſtorian informs us, Cæſar governed the re- 
Suet. in Jul. Cæſar. c. 20. 

% Cicero inſtead of examining Vatinius upon the 


facts in his evidence againſt Sextius, put to him a ſeries 


of queſtions in ſuch an artful manner, that he expoſed 
*« all the intrigues and iniquity of his tribunate. Thi; 
„ examination is ſtill extant under the title of Interrogatio 
% in Vatinium.”” Mr. Roſs. | : | 

12 It is wholly uncertain to what particular facts Cicero 
alludes, when he imputes to Vatiniut What he calls the 40. 
natio regnorum : however by comparing this expreſſion with 
the oration to which it refers, and with a paſſage in a let- 
ter to Atticus, it ſeems probable that Vatinius, when he 
was tribune, had been bribed to procure a confirmation 


from the people of ſome diſputed regal title, or perhaps 
to obtain aſſiſtance from the republic in transferring a con- 


teſted Crown from its rightful poſſeſſor into the hands of 
an uſurper. It is certain, at leaſt, that ſuch unworthy me- 


violent 
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violent and illegal proceedings: But it was Au „ 
not only upon this occaſion that 1 ſpoke thun 


unreſervedly: I frequently avowed my ſenti- 


ments with the ſame reſolute ſpirit in the ſe- 


nate. Thus when Marcellinus and Philip- 
pus were conſuls, I carried a motion that 


the affair of the Campanian lands '* ſhould be 


referred to the re-conſideration of a full houſe*?, 
on the 15th of May following. Now tell me, 


thods were frequently practiſed at this time, in order to 
gratify the inſatiable avarice and profuſion of theſe degene - 
rate Romans. Orat. in Vatin. Ad Att. ii. g. 
They were conſuls A. U. 697. 
73 The lands in Campania, a diftri in Italy now call- 
ed the Terra di, Javoro in the kingdom of Naples, were 
artly appropriated- to the uſe of the republic, and partly 
private hands. Cæſar had procured a law for dividing. 
the former among 25,000 poor citizens : and for purchaſing 
the latter in order to diſtribute them in the ſame,.man- 
ner, Both theſe deſigns ſeem to have been very artfully 
calculated by Cæſar to promote and facilitate his grand 
ge of uſurping the ſupreme power. For by parcel- 
ing out theſe lands among the common people which be- 
longed to the republic, he ſecured the populace to his in- 
tereſt, and at the ſame time deprived the government of 
thoſe very conſiderable ſupplies both of money and corn 
which it derived from its demeſnes in Campania : as on 
the other ſide, by purchaſing the remainder of theſe, eſtates, 
he, muſt neceſſarily have weakened thoſe public treaſures 
which were already much impoveriſhed, and conſequently 
rendered the commonwealth leis capable of oppoſing his am- 
bitious meaſures. Suet. in J. Cz/. c. 20. Cic. Agrar. ii. 29. 
'+ A decree of the ſenate had not its complete force 
unleſs it paſſed in a full houſe; that is, when a compe- 
tent number of the members were preſent. It ſeems by.a 
pallage which Manutius quotes from Dio, I. 54, that be- 
ore the times. of Auguſtus, who made ſome alteration 
therein, the number requiſite to make an act valid was 400. 
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Al, my friend, could I poſſibly have made a bolder 
or more formidable attack upon this party? 
could 1 poſſibly have given a more convincing 
evidence, that I had not departed from my old 
principles, notwithſtanding all I had formerly 
ſuffered for their fake ? The truth of it is, this 
motion greatly exaſperated, not only thoſe whom 
it was reaſonable to expect it would offend, 
but others upon whom I did not imagine it 
would have had any ſuch effect. Pompey, ſoon 
after this decree had paſſed, ſet forward upon 
his expedition into Sardinia and Africa *, with- 
out giving me the leaſt intimation of his being 
diſguſted, In his way thither he had a con- 
nen with Cæſar at Luca, who! made great 


7 This expedition of Pompey into Sardinia ant Africa, 


was in e of the commiſſion with which he had been 
inveſted for ſupplying the public magazines with corn. See 
rem. 6. p. 56. of this vol. 


Lucca was a frontier town in Cæſar's pr 


ovince of 
Cifalpine Gaul, adjoining to Italy: it fill ſubſifts under 


the ſame name, and is a Ie republic. It was Cæ- 
far's policy at the end of every campaign, to fix his win- 
ter-quarters as near Italy as poſſible, in order to be within 
obſervation of what paſſed at Rome. A numerous court 
was immediately rel around him in theſe places of his 


reſidence, conſiſting of the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons in 
158 Rome and the neighbouring provinces z and no leſs than 


200 ſenators have been obſerved among his attendants 
17 1 theſe occaſions. "Candidates for offices ; young men 


| in had run out their eſtates; and, in a word, all whoſe 


fairs of any kind were embarraſſed, flocked to him in 
Wants 2 and intereſts, he firepgtheped his faction A. be. 


theſe cities: "A by liberal conceſſions to their reſſ 


com- 
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complaints. of this motion. He had before, it A. b. 69g. 
ſeems, been informed of it by Craſſus at Raven- = | 


na e; who took that oppartunity of incenſing him 
againſt me. And it appeared afterwards that 
Pompey was likewiſe much diſſatisfied upon 
the ſame account. This I learnt from ſeveral 
hands, but particularly from my brother, who 
met him in Sardinia, a few days after he had 
left Luca. Pompey told him he was extremely 
glad of that accidental interview, as he wanted 


much to talk with him. He begun with fay- 


ing, that as my brother ſtood engaged far 


my conduct, he ſhould expect him to exert all 


his endeavours to influence me accordingly. 
Pompey then proceeded very warmly to re- 
monſtrate againſt my late motion in the ſenate ; 
reminding my brother of his ſervices to us both, 
and particularly of what had paſſed between 
them Ee Cæſar's edifts, and of thoſe 


warded his grand enterprize. It was thus (as the judi- 
cious Plutarch & obſerves) e had the addreſs to employ the 
forces of the republic againſt Gaul, and the ſpoils of Gaul 
- ras the republic. Plat. in Cæſ. & Pomp. Sutt. in 
© Acity in Ciſalpine Gaul, ſtill ſubſiſting under the ſame 
name, in the Pope's dominions. 

4 This alludes to thoſe engagements which Quintus Ci- 
cero entered into in behalf of his brother, in order to in- 
duce Pompey to favour his recall from baniſhment. . And it 
appears by what follows, that he promiſed on the part of 
Cicero an unlimited reſignation to the meaſures of that am- 
bitious chief. | 

M4 aſſurances, 
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of the meaſures I would purſue with reſpect to 
that article. He added, that my brother himſelf 
was a witneſs that the ſteps he had formerly 
taken for procuring my recall, were with the 
full conſent and approbation of Cæſar. Upon 
the whole therefore, he intreated him, if it were 
either not in my power or my inclination to 
ſupport the intereſt and dignity of the latter, 
that he would at leaſt prevail with me not to 
oppoſe them. The account which my brother 
gave me of this converſation, together with a 
meſſage I had before received from Pompey by 
Vibullius, to requeſt that I would not proceed 
any farther in the affair of the Campanian lands 
till his return, threw me into a very ſerious train 
of reflections. I could not but think, after 
having performed and ſuffered ſo much for my 
country, that I might now at leaſt be permit- 


ted to conſider what was due to gratitude and 
to the honour of my brother: and as I had 


ever conducted myſelf with integrity towards 
the public; I might be allowed, I hoped, to act 


the ſame net part in my more private con- 
nections“ . 


The Jeftrubtive views of Cæſar in procuring the law 


in queſtion, have been already conſidered in theſe notes: 


weak therefore, endoubredly, 15 the reaſon which Cicero 


Duripg 


« 


oe l. or CICERO: 


and other proceedings with which Pompey ap- 
peared thus diſſatisfied, I was informed of what 
paſſed in the converſations of a ſet of men, 
whom you will now gueſs without my naming. 
This party, tho” they approved of my public 
meaſures, as being agreeable to what had ever 
been their profeſſed ſentiments ; were yet ſo un- 
generous as to expreſs great ſatisfaction in be- 
lieving, that my conduct would by no means 
oblige Pompey, at the ſame time that it would 
highly exaſperate Cæſar. Well might J reſent, 


here aſſigns, for renouncing an oppoſition ſo evidently im- 

rtant to the true intereſt of his country, Had Cæſar and 
N indeed been ever ſo much his real friends, no con- 
ſiderations of amity ought to have prevailed with him to 
have acquieſced in a ſcheme, which was contrary to the 
' ſentiments of all the real patriots of the republic, and con- 
trary likewiſe to his own: a ſcheme which he himſelf tells 
Atticus was formed for the deſtruction of the common- 
wealth. Ad Att. ii. 17. Had he attended to the indiſputa- 
ble maxim which he himſelf lays down in one of his philoſo- 
phical treatiſes, it would have decided at once the conduct 
which became him to obſerve upon an occaſion, where 
private friendſhip interfered with more extenſive obliga- 
tions: Hæc prima lex in amicitia ſanciatur (ſays he) ut ne- 
que rogemus res turpes, nec faciamus rogati. But the truth of 
it is, private friendſhip was not concerned in the caſe : for 
he well knew that neither Pompey nor, Cæſar had any at- 
tachments to him of that kind. It was fear alone that 
determined his reſolution : and having once already ſuf- 
fered in the cauſe of liberty, he did not find himſelf diſpo- 
ſed to be twice a Martyr. The aukward manner, how- 
eyer, in which he attempts to juſtify himſelf throughout 
this letter, very evidently ſhews how impoſſible it is to bid 
farewel to integrity with a good grace. 


indeed, 


During the time I was engaged in theſe votes A. U. 6%. 
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A.U.699. indeed, ſo injurious a treatment; but much 

more when I ſaw. them, even before my face, 
maliciouſly encouraging and careſſing my avow- 
ed enemy: — mine do I call him? Rather let 
me ſay an enemy to the laws and tranquillity 
of his country, and to every character of whrth 

and virtue amongſt us. 

| T heir malevolence, however, had not the 
effect they intended, and it could not warm me 
into thoſe tranſports of indignation, of which 
my heart is now, indeed, no longer ſuſcepti- 
ble. On the contrary, it only induced me to 
examine my ſituation in all its various circum- 
ſtances and relations, with the greateſt cool- 
neſs and impartiality : the proceſs and reſult of 
which I will lay before you, in as few words as 
I am able. 

There have been times, as experience no leſs 
than hiftory has taught me, when the power of 
the commonwealth was in worthleſs and wicked 

hands. In ſuch a conjuncture, no hope of in- 
tereſt (which I have at all times moſt heartily 
contemned) nor fear of danger (which, up* 
on ſome occaſions, however, has influenced the 
greateſt minds) ſhould prevail with me to co- 
operate in their meaſures: no not tho' ] 
were attached to them by the ſtrongeſt ties of 


16 Clodius. 


friendſhip 
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friendſhip and gritrude. Bur ben a dn ef hci 
Pompey's diſtinguiſhed character preſides ver 
the republic; a man who has acquired that 
eminence of power and honour by the moſt he- 

roic actions, and the moſt fignal ſervices; 1 

could not imagine it would be imputed to me 

as a levity of diſpoſition, if in fore few in- 

ſtances I declined a little from my general Max- 

ims, and complied with his inclinations '7. But 

my juſtification, I thought, would ſtill riſe in 

its ſtrength, when it ſhould be remembered 

that I favoured his credit and dignity even from 

the earlieſt part of my life; as 1 particularly 
promoted them in my prætorſhip and confu- 

late : when it ſhould be remembered, that he 1 
not only aſſiſted me with his vote and his inflv- 
ence in the ſenate during my adverſity, but 


It appears by what has already been remarked, that 
Cicero's compliance can by no means be conſidered in the fa- 
vourable light in which he here repreſents it; but was in reality 
a conceſſion moſt injurious to his honour and fatal to the 
liberties of Rome. It is certain likewiſe, that it was not 
from any advantageous opinion of Pompey's political cha- 
rafter and deſigns, that he was induced to fall in with his 
meaſures. On the contrary, Cicero moſt undoubtedly had 
no efteem for him; and as to his itical views, he ſaw 
and acknowledged long before the date of this letter, that 
they were turned on the deſtruction of the republic, O- 
Aoyuperus (ſays he in one of the epiſtles to Atticus) Tvez:- 
; n cue H,,:t as in another written upon the break - 
ing dut of the civil war, he calls him hominem amauriora 
Tov, à man utterly unacquainted with the arts of govern- 


ment. Ad Att. ii. 17. viii. 16, See remark 4. p. 27. 


joined 
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A. U. 699. joined his counſels and his efforts with yours, 

cor the ſame generous purpoſe : in a word, 
when it ſhould be remembered, that he has no 
other enemy in the whole commonwealth, 
except the man who is my profeſſed adverſa- 
ry. In conſequence of theſe ſentiments, it 
was abſolutely neceſſary for me, you ſee, to 
unite with Cæſar, as one who was joined in the. 
fame views and the ſame intereſt. His friend- 
ſhip likewiſe which, you are ſenſible, my bro- 
ther and I have long ſhared, together with his 
humane and generous diſpoſition which I have 
abundantly experienced both by his late letters 
and his good offices towards me, contributed 
greatly to confirm me in theſe reſolutions. - Fo 
which 1.muſt add, that the commonwealth in 
general ſeemed to be moſt ſtrongly averſe from 
giving any oppoſition to theſe extraordinary 
men: more eſpecially after Cæſar had perform- 
ed ſuch great and glorious exploits for the 
honour of his country, But what had ſtill a 
farther, and very powerful weight in my deli- 
berations, was Pompey's having engaged his 
word for me to Cæſar, as my brother had given 
the ſame aſſurances to Pompey. 


_ 28, Clodius, after having driven- Cicero out of Rome, 
entered moſt ſtrenuouſly into the oppoſition againſt Pompey 
and Cæſar. Manutias, See below, rem. 24, 


Plato, 
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Plato, 1 remembered, lays it down as a max- A. u. 699. 
im in his divine writings, that © the people 
ce generally model their manners and their ſen- 

« timents by thoſe of the great!: a maxim 
which at this junCture, I thought, merited my 
particular attention. I was convinced indeed 
of its truth, when I reflected on the vigorous 
reſolutions which were taken in the ſenate, on 
the memorable '? Nones of December: and it 
ſeemed no wonder ſo noble a ſpirit ſhould 
appear. in that aſſembly, after the animating 
example I had given them upon my firſt en- 
tering on the conſular office. I reflected al- 
fo, that during the whole time which intervened 
between the expiration of my conſulſhip, and 
that of Cæſar and Bibulus , when I ſtill re- 
tained a very conſiderable authority in the ſe- 
nate, all the better part of the republic were 
united in their ſentiments. On the other hand, 


1 The fifth. It was on this day, in the conſulſhip of 
Cicero and Antonius A. U. 690, that the ſenate came to a 
reſolution of inflicting capital puniſhment on all thoſe who 
were concerned in Catiline's conſpiracy : And it is cer- 
„ tain (as the learned and polite hiſtorian of Cicero's life 
% obſerves) that Rome was indebted to him on this day 
« for one of the greateſt deliverances which it had ever 
«« received ſince its foundation; and which nothing perhaps 
«© but his vigilance and ſagacity could have ſo happily ef- 
t“ fected. Vol. i. 231. 

20 Cicero was choſen conſul in the year of Rome 690. 
Cæſar and Bibulus in the year 694. 


about 
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A. U 69g. about the time you took poſſeſnlon of your go- 
LL yernment ih Spam, the commonwealth could 
not fo properly be ſaid to be under the admi- 
niſtration of conſuls, as of infamous barterers 
of provinces **, and the mean vaſſals and mi- 
niſters of ſedition. It was then that diſcord 
and faction fptead thro? all ranks amongft us: 
and I was marked out as the victim of party 
rage. In this critical feaſon however, not on- 
iy every man of worth, but the greater part of 
the ſenators, and indeed all Italy in general, 
roſe up with remarkable unanimity in my 
cauſe *, What the event proved, I forbear to 


2 The conſuls to whom Cicero alludes, are Lucius 
Calpurnius Pifo, whoſe daughter Cæſar had married; and 
Aulus Gabinius, a dependent and favourite of Pompey. 
They ſucceeded Cæſar and Bibulus in this office in 695, 
the year when Cicero went into exile. *©* Clodius fecured 
«© them to his meaſures by a private contract to procure for 
«© them, by a grant from the people, two of the beſt 
„e yvernments of the empire: Piſo was to have Macedonia 

. © with Greece and Theſſaly; Gabinius, Cilicia, For 
«© this price they agreed to ſerve him in all his Nhe, 
Ce K 5 in the oppreſſion of Cicero.“ Midalet. life of 
Cic. i. p | Kc e 

_ „ Ciodins procured a law, importing, Sat wwhoever 
cc bad taken the life of a citixen uncondemned and without a 
«© trial, frould be prohibited from fire and water. \'The? Ci- 
«© cero was not named, yet he was marked out by this 
law. His crime was, the putting Catiline's accomplices 
«© to death; which tho? not done his fingle authority, 
ce but by a general vote of the ſenate, and after a folemn 
«« hearing and debate, was alledged to be illegal, and con- 
re rrary to the liberties of the people. Cicero finding 
cc himſelf thus reduced to the condition of a criminal, 
„ changed his habit upon it, as was uſual in the caſe of 


Men- 
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mention: as in truth it is to be imputed to à A. U. 69. 


complication of errors and artifices. But this 
I will ſay, it was not forces, ſo much as leaders 
to conduct them, that were wanting to me at 
this criſis. T muſt add, that whatever cenfure 
may juſtly fall on thoſe who refuſed me their 
aſſiſtance ; moſt certainly they who firſt pro- 
miſed it and then deſerted me, are not leſs to 
be blamed **. In a word, if ſome of my friends 
may well be reproached for the timid, tho” ſin- 
cere, counſels they gave me ; how much more ſe- 


« a public impeachment ; and appeared about the ſtreets 
“ in a mourning gown to excite the compaſſion of his 
« fellow-citizens : whilſt Clodius, at the head of his mob, 
«© contrived to meet and inſult him at every turn. But 
Cicero ſoon gathered friends enough to ſecure him 
« from ſuch inſults ; and the whole body of the knights, 
together with the youn _— to' the number of 
* 20,000, headed by Craſſus the ſon, all, changed their 
c habit, and perpetually attended him about the city to im- 
«« plore the protection and aſſiſtance of the people. Plut. 
in Cic. Orat. poſt red. Middlet. life of Cic. i. 340. 

23 In this number was Pompey himſelf, who tho' he had 
given Cicero the moſt ſolemn aſſurances that he would, at 
the hazard of his life, protect him againſt Clodius ; yet 
when afterwards our author ſollicited the execution of this 
promiſe, he treated him with much rudeneſs as well as 
great treachery, and abſolutely refuſed to concern himſelf 
in the affair. Ad Att. ii. 20. x. 4. It feems altogether 
unaccountable that Cicero ſhould * ſo injudicious as to 
touch upon a circumſtance that deſtroys the whole force of 
his apology 5 ſo far I mean, as he intended to juſtify his 
conduct by his friendſhip to Pompey. For it exceeds all 
power of credulity to imagine, that he could really be in- 
fluenced by a motive of that kind with 1 en to a man, 


whoſe inſincerity he had ſo lately and ſo ſeverely experi- 
enced. | a 8 
6 


vere 
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vete muſt their condemnation prove, who art- 
fully alarmed me with their pretended fears? , 
Let it be noted at the ſame time to my ho- 
nour, that zealous as my fellow-citizens ſhewed 
themſelves, to riſe up in the defence of a man 
who had formerly ſtood forth in theirs; yet! 
would not ſuffer them to be expoſed (unſup- 
ported as they were by thoſe who ought to have 
been their protectors) to the barbarous inſults 
of a lawleſs banditti. On the contrary, I ra- 
ther choſe the world ſhould judge by the power 
of my friends in recalling me from my exile, 
what their honeſt unanimity could have effected, 
had I permitted them to have drawn their ſwords 
to prevent it. | 

You were ſenſible of this general zeal in my 


favour, when you undertook my cauſe : and 


you not only encouraged, but confirmed it, by 


your influence and authority. I ſhall always 
moſt willingly acknowledge, that you were 


aſſiſted upon this occaſion by ſome of the moit 
conſiderable perſons in Rome“; who, it muſt 


*+ Clodius was ſo elated with his ſucceſs againſt Cicero, 
that he had no ſooner driven him out of Rome, than he 
conceived hopes of rendering himſelf no leſs formidable to 
Cæſar and Pompey. Accordingly he entered into an open 
oppoſition againſt them both; which he carried on with 


ſo much warmth and petulance, that at length they found 
it expedient for their purpoſes to mortify ham by recalling 
Cicero. | : 


Iu 
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be owned, exerted themſelves with much greater A. u. 6%. 
vigour in procuring my return, than in prevent- 
ing my baniſhment. And had they perſiſted 
in the ſame reſolute diſpoſition, they might have 
recovered their own authority at the ſame time 
that they obtained my reſtoration, The ſpirits, 
in truth, of the ariſtocratical part of the re- 
public were at this juncture greatly raiſed and 
animated, by the inflexible patriotiſm of your 
conduct during your conſulſhip, together with 
Pompey's concurrence in the ſame meaſures. 
Cæſar likewiſe, when he ſaw the ſenate diſtin- 
guiſhing his glorious actions by the moſt ſingu- 
lar and unprecedented honours, joined in adding 
weight to the authority of that aſſembly. Had 
theſe happy circumſtances therefore been rightly 
improved, it would have been impoſſible for 
any ill-deſigning citizen, to have violated the 
laws and liberties of the commonwealth. But 
let me intreat you to reflect a moment on the 
ſubſequent conduct of my political aſſociates. 
In the firſt place, they ſcreened from puniſh- 
ment that infamous intruder on the matron- 
myſteries, who ſhewed no more reverence for the 
awful ceremonies of the goddeſs in whoſe ho- 
nour theſe ſacred ſolemnities are celebrated, than 
for the chaſtity of his three ſiſters . And thus 


25 Clodius (as Plutarch relates the ſtory) had an intrigue 


. N by 
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A.U.699. by preventing a worthy tribune of the people 


from obtaining that juſtice upon Clodius which 
he endeavoured to procure, they deprived future 
times of a moſt ſalutary example of chaſtiſed 
ſedition . Did not they ſuffer likewiſe that 


with Pompeia, Cæſar's wife: but as he could not eaſily 
gain acceſs to her, he took the opportunity while ſhe was 
celebrating the myſteries of the bona Dea at her own houſe, 
to enter diſguiſed in a woman's habit. While he was wait- 
ing in one of the apartments for Pompeia, he was diſco- 
vered by a maiꝗ- ſervant of Cæſar's mother; who imme. 
diately giving the alarm, he was driven out of this female 
aſſembly with great indignation. — The bona Dea, as the 
ſame author informs us, was ſuppoſed to have been a Dryad 
with whom the God Faunus had an amour. Theſe rites 
were held in the higheſt veneration, and conducted with the 
moſt profound ſecrecy. They were celebrated annually by 
women at the houſe of the conſul or prætor, and it was not 
lawful for any male to be preſent. Seneca tells us, they 
carried this precaution ſo far, that if there 1 to 
be a picture of any male animal in the room where theſe 
myſtic ceremonies were performing, it was thought neceſ- 
ſary it ſhould be veiled. Plut. in Cæſ. Sen. ep. 97. 

Clodius was ſuſpected of having a criminal commerce 
with his three ſiſters, 

#6 Lentulus immediately upon entering on his conſular 
office A. U. 696. moved the ſenate that Cicero might be 
reſtored : in which he was ſeconded by Pompey with much 


' zeal, and the whole houſe unanimouſly concurred in the 


motion, Serranus, however, a tribune of the people, in- 
terpoſing his negative, no decree-could paſs at that tims : 
nevertheleſs it was with one conſent reſolved, that on the 
22d of the ſame month, a law ſhould be propoſed to the 
people for Cicero's recall, When the appointed day ar- 
rived, the friends of Cicero found the Forum in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Clodius, who had planted his mob there over-night, 
in order to prevent the promulgation of this law. A very 
bloody ſkirmiſh enſued, in which ſeveral lives were loſt and 
many other outrages committed : in conſequence of which, 
Clodius was impeached by Milo as a diſturber of the public 
peace. But Metellus, the collegue of Lentulus, together 
with Appius the prætor, and Serranus the tribune, deter- 


monument, 
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monument, that glorious monument, which was A. U. 699. 
erected, not indeed with the ſpoils I had gained 
in foreign wars, but by the generoſity of 
the ſenate for my civil ſervices; did they not 
moſt ſhamefully ſuffer it to be inſcribed with 
the name of the cruel and avowed enemy of 
his country *7 ? Obliged, moſt certainly, I am to 
them for having reſtored me to the common- 
wealth: But I could wiſh they had conducted 
themſelves, not only like phyſicians whoſe views 
terminate merely in the health of their patients, 
but like the Aliptz ** alſo, who endeavour to 
eſtabliſh the ſpirits and vigour of thoſe under 
their care. Whereas they have acted with re- 


mined to ſcreen Clodins : and accordingly by a moſt dan- 
gerous exerciſe of their authority, they publiſhed their ſe- 
veral edits commanding all farther proceedings in this 
proſecution to be diſcontinued. It was a very impolitic 

wer (as a late ingenious writer upon government ob- 
ſerves) which was lodged in the tribunes, of thus preventing 
the execution of the laws as well as the paſſing of them, and 
which cauſed infinite miſchiefs to the republic. Orat. pro 
Sext. 34, 35. 41. L*Efprit des loix. i. 223. 

27 © After the ſuppreſſion of Catiline's conſpiracy, the 
c ſenate decreed that a temple ſhould be erected to Liberty, 
e as a public monument of their late happy deliverance. 
4% This temple was raiſed at the foot of Mount Palatine, 
te near Cicero's houſe. And as the inſcription fixed there- 
son, undoubtedly mentioned Cicero with honour, Clodius 
* eraſed thoſe words, and placed his own name in their 
«« ſtead.” Manutius. 3 : 

25 The Aliptæ were perſons who prepared the bodies of 
the athletic combatants, by unctions and other proper 
methods for rendering them vigorous and active in their 


gymnaſtic exerciſes. 
N 2 gard 
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A. b. 69. gard to me, as Apelles did in relation to his ce- 

—Y lebrated picture of Venus“: they have finiſhed 

one part of their work with great ſkill and 

accuracy, but left all the reſt a mere rude and 
imperfect ſketch. | | 

In one article, however, I had the ſatisſaction 

to diſappoint my enemies. They imagined my 

baniſhment would have wrought the ſame effect 

on me, which they falſely ſuppoſed a calamity of 

a like kind produced formerly in Quintus Metel- 

lus. This excellent perſon (whom I look upon 

to have been a man of the greateſt fortitude and 

magnanimity of any in his times) they repre- 


?9 Apelles, one of the greateſt maſters of painting in 
antient Greece, was a native of Coos, and flouriſhed in the 
112th Olymp. or about 332 years before Chriſt. His prin- 
cipal excellency confiſted in the inimitable grace which 
diſtinguiſhed all his performances. Pliny the elder has, by 
a very ſtrong expreſſion, informed us of the amazing force 
of his pencil: pinxit (ſays that author) gue pings non poſſunt, 
tonitrua, fulgura et fulgetra. He could even convey ideas 
which ſeemed impoſſible to be raiſed by colours, and ani- 
mate his ſablime pieces with all the terrors of thunder and 
lightning. His capital performance was a figure of Ve- 
nus, which appears to have been at Rome in the times of 
Auguſtus, The lower parts of this picture being damaged, 
no painter would venture to retouch it. Something of the 
ſame kind is mentioned to the honour of Raphael, whoſe 
paintings in the little Farneſe at Rome being ſomewhat 
{poiled, it was with the greateſt difficulty that even Carlo 
Maratti was prevailed upon to reſtore them. Apelles be- 
gan a ſecond figure of Venus which he intended ſhould 
excel his firſt ; but he died before he had proceeded any 
farther in that deſign than the head and ſhoulders. Qyincf. 


xii. 10. Plin. H. N. AXX Vo 10. | Reflex. fur la Poe/. et ſur 
ta Peints e | 
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ſented as broken and diſpirited after his return A. U. 69g. 


from exile . But if broken he really were, it 


Q. Czcilivs Metellus was in the number of thoſe who 
oppoſed the faction of Caius Marius: in conſequence of 
which he was at length driven into exile. The immediate 
occaſion, however, of his ſentence was this : Saturninus, a 
tribune of the people, and creature of Marius, propoſed a 
law in the year 653, which, among other things enacted, 
that the ſenators ſhould ſwear to ratify whatever the 
«« people ordained.” This oath Metellus, with the true 
ſpirit of antient Rome, reſolutely refuſed to take : and 
when his friends repreſented to him the dangerous conſe- 

uences which would probably attend his perſevering in 
2 honeſt reſolution, he nobly replied, it is the characte - 
riſtic of a man virtue and honour to ad rightly, whatever 
conſequences may enſue. » Accordingly a decree paſſed in an 
aſſembly of the people, for his baniſhment : and when his 
friends offered him their aſſiſtance to withſtand this piece of 

ublic injuſtice, he generouſly refuſed their aid; for, ſaid 
25 either public meaſures will be changed, and the people will 
repent of the injury they bade done me; and then I ſhall be re- 
called with honour : or they will continue in the ſame ſenti- 
ments ; and in that caſe baniſhment will be a happineſs. He 
greatly choſe therefore to withdraw himſelf from the de- 

ructive politics of his country; and retiring to Rhodes, 
he calmly ſpent his time in philoſophical ſtudies. His vir- 
tues, however, prevailed at laſt over the iniquity of his per- 
ſecutors, and he was reſtored to the republic notwithſtand- 
ing all the oppoſition of Marius. Cicero has recorded a 
circumſtance relating to Metellus, that gives one the higheſt 
idea of the 2 16 "a he enjoyed amongſt his country- 
men. He was accuſed, it ſeems, by the Marian faction 
of having been guilty of public extortion : but when he 
entered upon his A and produced his accounts, the 
judges refuſed to inſpe& them, as being well convinced 


that Metellus had a foul much too enlarged to be capable 


of any thing ſo mean as injuſtice. I cannot forbear men- 
tioning likewiſe a noble expreſſion of this great man in a 
letter written during his baniſhment, as it ſhews the ſpirit 


with which he bore his misfortune. Ii (inimici ſc.) ure 


et honeſtate interdicti; ego neque aqua neque igni carto, et ſums» 


N 3 could , 
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A. u. 695. could not be the effect of his adverſity: as it is 
— certain he ſubmitted to bis ſentence without the 
leaſt reluctance, and lived under it, not only with 
indifference, but with chearfulneſs. The truth 

is, no man ever equalled him in the ſtrength and 

heroiſm of his mind: no, not even the cele- 

brated Marcus Scaurus himſelf ”. Neverthe- 


ma gloria fruniſcor. Whilſt my enemies, /ays he, vainly 
e hoped to baniſh me from the common benefits of ſociety, 
«© which however I till enjoy, together with the higheſt 
« glory; they have much more ſeverely baniſhed from 
e their own breaſts all ſentiments of juſtice and honour.” 
One cannot but acknowledge with regret, that neither the 
enemies nor the friends of Cicero did him juſtice, when 
they compared him to Metellus : for, beſides the great ſu- 
periority of the latter in the preſent inſtance, he upon all 
occaſions acted conſiſtently with his avowed political prin- 
ciples, and preſerved an uniform and unſullied reputation 
to the end of his days. Plut. in wit. C. Mar. Ep. ad Att. i. 
16. Orat. pro Balbo in princip. Aul. Gel. xvii. 2. Sal, bel. 
Jugurtb. 47. WY | e ee 
N Tmilius Scaurus was advanced a ſecond time to 
the honour of the conſular office, in the year of Rome 646, 
having enjoyed that dignity eight years before. He is 
mentioned by Cicero among the orators of that age: but 
there was more of force and authority in what he delivered, 
than of grace in his manner, or elegance in his expreſſion. 
He was accuſed in his latter days of having carried on 
a traiterous correſpondence with Mithridates. The ſhort 
_—_ which he made in his defence is extremely remark- 
able, and gives one a lively image of that manly contempt 
with which a mind conſcious of its integrity ought ever to. 
treat the calumnies of an accuſer whoſe known character 
affords the beſt and moſt expeditious antidote againſt his 
malice. The'venerable old man ſtood forth in the midſt of 
the aſſembly, and addreſſing himſelf to the whole audience, 
ſpake to this effect: It is ſomewhat hard, my countrymen, 
«© that I ſhould be obliged to give an account to the pre- 
« ſent generation, of what I tranſacted before they were 


6 5 leſs, 


2 
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leſs, ſuch as they had heard, or at leaſt choſe A. u. 5099. 
to imagine Metellus to have been, they figured 
me to themſelves: or, if poſſible indeed, even 

yet more abject. The reverſe, however, proved 

to be the caſe: and that general concern which 

the whole republic expreſſed at my abſence, in- 

ſpired me with more vigorous ſpirits than I 

had ever before enjoyed. The fact is, that the 
ſentence of baniſhment againſt Metellus was re- 

pealed by a law propoſed only by a ſingle tri- 

bune of the people: whereas I was recalled from 

mine upon the motion of the conſul himfelf *, 

and by a law in which every magiſtrate of Rome 
concurred. Let me add likewiſe, that; each 

order and degree in the commonwealth, headed 

by the ſenate and ſupported by all Italy, zea- 


* -# 
_— 


«© born. But notwithſtanding the greater part of this Aſ- 
«« ſembly are too young to have been witneſſes of the ſer- 
vices and honours of my former life, I will venture to 
reſt the whole of my defence upon a fingle queſtion. 
«« Varius, then, aſſerts that Scaurus was bribed to betray 
« his country; Scaurus on the other hand, utterly denies 
«© that he ever was tainted with a crime of this nature. 
«© Now lay your hands upon your hearts, and tel] me; my 
« fellow-citizens, to which of theſe two men you will give 
« credit ?” The people were ſo ſtruck with the honeſt ſim- 
plicity of this ſpeech, that Scaurus was diſmiſſed with ho- 
nour, and his infamous accuſer hiſſed out of the Aſſembly : 
De clar. Orat. 110, 111. Val. Max. in. 7. Saluſti bel. Ju- 
gurth. Orat. pro Fronteio, A. 1. in Herr. 


32 Lentulus, the perſon to whom this letter is ad- 
dreſſed. 


«6 
cc 
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Au. 699. louſly united in one common effort for reco- 


vering me to my country. Yet high as theſe 
unexampled honours were, they have never 
elated my heart with pride, or tempted me to 
aſſume an air which could give juſt offence even 
to the moſt malevolent of my enemies. The 
whole of my ambition is, not to be wanting 
either in advice or aſſiſtance to my friends; or 
even to thoſe whom I have no great reaſon to 
rank in that number. It is this, perhaps, which 
has given the real ground of complaint to thoſe 
who view only the luſtre of my actions, but ean- 
not be ſenſible of the pains and ſolicitude they 
coſt me. But whatever the true cauſe may be, 
the pretended one is, my having promoted the 
honours of Cæſar: a circumſtance which they 
interpret, it ſeems, as a renunciation of my old 
maxims. The genuine motives however of my 
conduct in this inſtance are, not only what I 
juſt before mentioned, but particularly what I 
hinted in the beginning of my letter, and will 
now more fully explain. 

You will not find then, my friend, the ariſto- 
cratical part of the republic diſpoſed to purſue 
the ſame ſyſtem, as when you left them. That 
{yſtem I mean, which I endeavoured to eſtabliſh 
when I was conſul, and which, tho' afterwards 
occaſionally 
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occaſionally interrupted, and at length entirely A. v. s 


overthrown, was again fully reſtored during 
your adminiſtration. It is now however totally 
abandoned by thoſe who ought moſt ſtrenuouſly 
to have ſupported it, I do not aſſert this upon 
the credit only of appearances, in which it is 
exceedingly eaſy to diſſemble: I ſpeak it upon 
the unqueſtionable evidence of facts, and the 
public proceedings of thoſe who were ſtiled pa- 
triots in my conſulate. The general ſcheme of 
politics therefore being thus changed, it is 
time, moſt certainly, for every man of prudence 
(in which number I have the ambition to be 
juſtly accounted) to vary likewiſe his particular 
plan. Accordingly, that chief and favourite 
ouide of my principles whom I have already 
quoted, the divine Plato himſelf adviſes, not to 
preſs any political point farther than is conſonanr 
to the general ſenſe of the community : for me- 
thods of violence, he maintains, are no more to 
be uſed towards one's country, than one's parent. 
Upon this maxim, he tells us, he declined engag- 
ing in public affairs: and as he found the people 
of Athens confirmed by long habit in their mit- 
taken notions of government, he did not think it 
lawful to attempt by force, what he deſpaired of 
effecting by perſuaſion, My ſituation, however, 

15 
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A. U. 699. is in this reſpect different from Plato's : for on the 
one hand, as have already embarked in public 


affairs, it 1s too late to deliberate whether I ſhould 
now enter upon them or not: ſo on the other, 
the Roman people are by no means ſo incapable 
of judging of their true intereſt as he repreſents 
the Athenians. It is my happineſs, indeed, to be 
able by the ſame meaſures to conſult at once both 
my own and my country's welfare . To theſe 


33 If Cicero was ſincere in what he here aſſerted, and 
really imagined that by falling in with the ſchemes of Cæ- 
far and Pompey, he could more effectually ſerve his coun. 
try; as well as himſelf; his policy, as far as we can judge 
of it at this diſtance, ſeems to have been very extraordinary. 
To have ſupported the one in oppoſition to the other, might, 
perhaps, have been a probable method of defeating the de- 
ſigns of both; as they could neither of them have advanced 
to ſo formidable a height, if they had not mutually aſſiſted 
in raiſing each other. But to join in their coalition, was 
in effect to be acceſſory in cementing an union moſt evi- 
dently calculated for the ruin of the commonwealth. This 
reaſoning is not built merely upon diſtant ſpeculation, but 
is ſupported by the expreſs teſtimony of one who was not 
only an actor in this important ſcene, but well underſtood 
the plot that was carrying on. You are miſtaken (ſaid 
Cato to thoſe who were lamenting the breach that after- 
<< wards happened between Pompey and Cæſar) you are 
«© miſtaken in charging our calamities on that event: they 
«© owe their riſe to another cauſe, and began, not when 
% Pompey and Czfar became enemies, but when they were 
«© made friends.” The difficulty of juſtifying Cicero in 
this meaſure grows ſtill ſtronger, when it is remembered 
that he muſt have been ſenſible at this very time, how much 
was to be dreaded from the power of theſe his pretended 
friends. For he aſſures Atticus in a letter which was writ- 
ten at the breaking out of the civil war, that he foreſaw 
the ſtorm that had been gathering to deſtroy the Republic, 
fourteen years before it fell; and calls the union of theſe 
ambitious chiefs, ſceleratæ conſenſionis fides, a wicked confede- 


conſiderations 
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conſiderations I muſt add thoſe uncommon acts A. v. 6. 

of generoſity, which Cæſar has exerted bot 
towards my brother and myſelf: ſo much in- 

deed beyond all example, that even whatever 

had been his ſucceſs, I ſhould. have thought it 

incumbent upon me, at leaſt to have defended 

him. But now, diſtinguiſhed, as he is, by ſuch 

a wonderful ſeries of proſperity, and crowned 

with ſo many glorious victories, I cannot but 

eſteem it a duty which I owe the republic, ab- 

ſtracted from all perſona] obligations to himſelf, 

to promote his honours as far as lies in my 

power. And believe me, it is at once my con- 

feſſion and my glory, that next to you, together 

with the other generous authors of my reſtora- | 
tion, there is not a man in the world from whom. | 
I have received ſuch amicable offices, 

And now, having laid before you the prin- 
cipal motives of my conduct in general, I ſhall 
be the better able to ſatisfy you concerning my 
behaviour with reſpect to Craſſus, and Vatinius, 5 
in particular: for as to Appius and Cæſar, I 
have the pleaſure to find that you acquit me of 
all reproach. - 


racy. To which he adds, that they had upon all occaſions. 
preferred the intereſt of their families, and the advancement 
of their power, to the honour and weltare of their, country. 
Plut. in vit. Pomp. Ad Att. x. 4. | 

My 
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Av. % My reconciliation then with Vatinius '* was 
— effected by the mediation of Pompey, ſoon 
after the former was elected Pretor. I muſt 
confeſs, when he petitioned to be admitted a 
candidate for that office, I very warmly oppoſed 

him in the * ſenate: but it was much leſs from 


34 Some obſervations have already been made upon 
Cicero's conduct with regard to Vatinius ; ſee remark the 
5th on this letter. 


3S The paſſage in the original, it is acknowledged, does 
not abſolutely imply the ſenſe which is given to it in the 
tranſlation. It runs thus; cum quidem ego ejus petitionem 
graviſſmis in ſenatu ſententiis oppugnaem: But it 1s not eaſy 
to conceive in what manner the campetition between Cato 
and Vatinius in relation to the office of Prætor, could come 
before the Senate, unleſs the authority of that aſſembly 
were ſome way neceſſary in nominating or recommending 
the candidates to the people. This interpretation ſeems 
to be favoured by a paſſage in one of Pliny's letters. Mes 
fuffragio (ſays he, ſpeaking of a friend for whom, not bein 
legally qualified to fue for the Tribunate, he had . 
23 the Emperor for that purpoſe) Meo /uf- 
fragio pervenit ad jus Tribunatum petendi, quem nifi obtinet in 
ſenatu, wereor ne decepiſſe Ca ſarem widear. ii. 9. That the 
Senate originally claimed this prerogative with reſpect to 
the election of Kings, is indiſputable. Patres derrewerunt 
(as Livy informs us) ut cum populus regem juſſifſet, id fic 
ratum efſet, fs patres auctores fierent. i. 17. It is equally 
clear likewiſe that the Senate exerciſed a privilege of the 
ſame kind after the republican government was eſtabliſhed : 
for Cicero taking notice in one of his orations of an unſuc- 
ceſsful attempt that had been formerly made by that Auguſt 
aſſembly in order to extend their power, adds; tum enim 
magiſtratum non gerebat is qui ceperat, fi patres auctores nor 
erant facti. Orat. pro Planc. 3. But the difficulty is, this 
ipeech was delivered in the very ſame year in which the 
preſent letter was written; ſo that the paſſage quoted from 
it ſeems to imply that no ſuch right ſubſiſted at che time 
under conſideration : and indeed Dr. Chapman produces it 
in confirmation of this notion, (Eſſay on R. S. p. 317.) 


my 
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my reſentment to the man himſelf, than in order A. u. 699. 
to ſupport the honour and intereſt of Cato. 


Soon after this, he was impeached: and it was 
in compliance with the earneſt ſolicitation of 
Cæſar, that I undertook his defence. But you 
muſt not inquire why I appeared at this trial, 
or indeed at any other of the ſame kind, as 
a witneſs in favour of the accuſed : leſt I 
ſhould hereafter have an opportunity of retort- 
ing the queſtion upon you. Tho? to ſay truth, 
I may fairly aſk it even now: for do you not 
remember, my friend, in whoſe behalf it was 
that you formerly tranſmitted certain honourable 


The difficulty however, may, perhaps, be ſolved by ſu 

fing that Cicero's meaning is to be taken rede, and 
that the prerogative of the Senate in the nomination of 
candidates for the ſeveral magiſtracies, or at leaſt in con- 
firming their election, was aboliſhed only with reſpe& to 
the election of Ædiles, which it is certain he had princi- 
pally in view; but remained, nevertheleſs, in its uſual force 
as to all others. Conjectures are allowable in points of ſo 
much obſcurity, and in which neither critics nor commen- 
tators afford any light : but what ſolidity there may be in 
that which runs through the preſent remark, is ſubmitted 
to the judgment of more ſucceſsful inquirers. 

Cato, the year before the date of this letter, had ſoli- 
cited the Prztorſhip, in order to arm himſelf with the 
authority of that important office againſt the dangerous de- 
ſigns of Craſſus and Pompey ; who were at that time Con- 
ſuls. But they were too well aware of the honeſt purpoſes 
of this :nflexible Patriot, not to obſtruct his election: and 
accordingly they carried it againſt him in favour of the 
pliant and worthleſs Vatinius, whoſe pretenſions they ſup- 


ported by every infamous method of artifice, corruption, 


and violence. Plat. in vit. Caton. 


reſtimontals 
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A. U. 699. teſtimonials even from the utmoſt limits of the 

Roman empire? You need not ſcruple, how- 
ever, to acknowledge the fact: for 1 have ated, 
and ſhall continue to act, the ſame part towards 
thoſe very perfons. But to return to Vatinius: 
beſides the reaſons I have already aſſigned, I 
was provoked to engage in his defence, by an 
oppofition of the ſame ſort which the paraſite 
recommends to the amorous ſoldier in the play *, 
The obſequious Gnatho, you know, adviſes his 
friend the captain whenever his miſtreſs endea- 
vours to pique his Jealouſy by mentioning his 
rival Phædria, to play off Pamphila upon her 
in return. Thus, as J told the judges at this 

/ trial, ſince certain honourable perſons who were 
formerly much in my intereſt, had thought 
proper by many little mortifying inſtances in 
the ſenate, to careſs my avowed enemy before 
my face; I thought it but equitable to have 
a Clodius on my part, in oppoſition to the 
Clodius on their's. Accordingly I have upon 
many occaſions acted ſuitably to this declara- 
tion : and all the world acknowledges I have 
reafon - 


The Eunuch of Terence. 

37 The conduct of Cicero with regard to Vidiaius ap- 
pears by no means parallel with that of the ariſtocratical 
party towards Clodius. The latter was now at variance 
with Cæſar and Pompey: and it was undoubtedly a juſt 
and rational policy to take advantage pf that diffention, 


Having 
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Having thus explained my conduct with re- A. u. 699. 
gard to Vatinius, I will now lay before you | 
thoſe motives which determined me in reſpect 
to Craſſus . I was willing, for the ſake of 
the common cauſe, to bury in oblivion the 
many and great injuries I had formerly receiv- 
ed from him. Agreeably to this diſpoſition, 
as we were then upon good terms, I ſhould 
have borne his unexpected defence of Gabi- 
nius “, (whom he had very lately with ſo much 


and endeavour by an artful management to gain him over . 
to the cauſe of liberty. But Cicero's engaging in the ſup- 

port of Vatinius, cannot be juſtified by any political reaſons 

of this nature: and to ſpeak truth, it ſeems to be altoge- 

ther without excuſe, For Vatinius was actually in league 

with the enemies of his country: To eſpouſe his cauſe 

therefore was. to ſtrengthen their faction, and ſacrifice 

public intereſt to private pique. 

3s See the remarks on the 7th letter of this B. particu- 
larly rem. 6. and g. p. 128. 

39 Aulus Gabinius was Conſul the ſame year in which 
Cicero was fo outrageouſly perſecuted by Clodius ; with 
whom (as has been obſerved in the notes above) Gabinius 
moſt zealouſly concurred. To give his character as Cicero 
himſelf has drawn it in ſeveral of his orations, he was effe- 
minate in his mien, diſſolute in his principles, and a pro- 
feſſed libertine in every kind. After the expiration of his 
Conſulate in 696 he went governor into Syria ; from whence 
he was ee the following year by a decree of the Se- 
nate. Cicero ſpoke very warmly in favour of the decree; 
and it is probable that the diſpute here mentioned between 
him and Craſſus, happened in the debates which aroſe upon 
this occaſion. Not many months after the date of this 
letter, Gabinius was impeached for male- practices daring 
the adminiſtration of his proconfalar government: and 
Cicero was now ſo entirely at the diſpoſal of Cæſar and 
Pompey, that, in compliance with their requeſt, he meanly 
undertook his defence, But it was not without great ſtrug- 


: warmth 
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A. u. 699. warmth oppoſed) if he had avoided all perſonal 


reflections on myſelf. But when, with the moſt 
unprovoked violence, he broke in upon me 
whilſt I was in the midſt of my ſpeech ; I muſt 
confeſs it raiſed my indignation : and perhaps I 
took fire ſo much the ſooner, as poſſibly there 
ſtill remained in my heart ſome latent ſparks of 
my former reſentment. However, my behavi- 
our in the ſenate upon this occaſion, was much 
and generally applauded. Among the reſt, 1 
was complimented likewiſe by the ſame men 
whom I have often hinted at in this letter; and 
who acknowledged I had rendered a very eſſen- 
tial ſervice to their cauſe, by that ſpirit which 
I had thus exerted. In ſhort, they affected to 
ſpeak of me in public, as being now indeed re- 
ftored to the commonwealth in the beſt and 


gles with himſelf that he ſubmitted to an office ſo unworthy 
of his principles and his character. However he endea- 
voured to repreſent it to the world as an act of pure gene- 
roſity: and indeed the ſentiment with which he defended 
himſelf from the cenſure that paſſed upon him on this occa- 


ſion, is truly noble: Negue me vero pænitet mortales inimi- 


cittas, ſempiternas amicitias habere.. But Gabinius was by no 
means entitled to the benefit of this generous maxim: nor 
was it true (as will inconteſtably appear by a paſſage I ſhall 
preſently have occaſion to produce) that Cicero was go- 
verned by it in the caſe under conſideration. Cicero's con- 
duct indeed, upon this occaſion is fo utterly indefenfible, 
that his very ingenious and learned advocate Dr. Middleton 
himſelf is obliged to confeſs, that it was **© contrary to his 
judgment, fis reſolution, and his dignity.” Orat. pro 
Sext. in Piſo de Prov. conſular. pro Rabir. Plut. in vit. Caton. 
Uticen. Life of Cicer. II. 121. vo. Edit, See remark 44 
below. | 

moſt 
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moſt glorious ſenſe. Nevertheleſs, they had the A. u. 699, 
malice in their private converſations (as I was 


informed by perſons of undoubted honour) to 
expreſs ſingular ſatisfaction in the new variance 
that had thus happened between Craſſus and my- 
ſelf: as they pleaſed themſelves with imagining 
it would for ever throw me at a diſtance from 
thoſe who were joined with him in the ſame in- 
tereſt . Pompey in the mean time employed 
incredible pains to cloſe this breach: and Cæſar 
alſo mentioned it in his letters, as an accident 
that gave him much concern. Upon theſe con- 
ſiderations therefore I thought it expedient to 
act agreeably both to the diftates of my natural 
temper, and to that experience which I had 
gained by my former misfortunes. In purſuance 
of theſe ſentiments, I conſented to a reconcile- 
ment: and in order to render it more con- 
ſpicuous to the world, Craſſus ſet out for his 
government“ almoſt from under my roof: for 


+* Cxſar and Pompey, The former (who was undoubt- 
edly as much ſuperior to the reſt of his contemperaries in 
ome as in fortune) finding it neceſſary for his purpoſes 
at Craſſus and Pompey ſhould act in concert, procured a 
_ reconciliation between them: and by this means, ſays Plu- 
tarch, formed that invincible Triumvirate, which ruined the 
authority both of the Senate and the people ; and of which 
he alone received the advantage. Plaut. in Craf. : 
The province of Syria was allotted to Craſſus, for 
which he ſet out a month or two before the expiration of 
his conſulate in the year 698, and from whence: he never 
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A.U. 699. having Wied himſelf to ſpend the preceding 
night with me, we ſupped together in the gardens 


— 


of my ſon-in-law Craſſipes . It was for theſe 
reaſons that I thought my honour obliged me to 
defend his cauſe in the ſenate ® : and I confeſs 
I mentioned him with that high applauſe, of 
which, it ſeems, you haye been informed. 

Thus I have given you a full detail of the 
ſeveral views and motives by which I am go- 
verned in the preſent conjuncture, as well as of 
the particular diſpoſition in which I ſtand with 
reſpect to the flender part I can pretend to claim 
in the adminiſtration of public affairs. And, 
believe me, I ſhould have judged and acted 
entirely in the ſame manner, had I been totally 
free from every ſort of amicable biaſs. For, on 
the one hand, I ſhould have eſteemed it the moſt 
abſurd folly to have attempted to oppoſe fo ſu- 
perior a force; and on the other, ſuppoſing it 
poſſible, I ſhould yet have deemed it imprudent to 
weaken the authority of perſons ſo eminently and 
0 juſtly diſtinguiſhed in the commonwealth “. 


returned: as has already been 1 in the notes on the 
7th letter of this book. "is Pp. 128. 


. ® Theſe gardens were ſituated a ſmall diſtance from * 


Rome on the banks of the Tiber. Ad Att. iv. 12. Ad 
Q. F. iii. 7. 


+3 See rem. 7. p. 128. of this vol. 
++ It will appear very evident, perhaps, from the fore: 
going obſervations, that what Cicero ere aſſerts, could 


Beſides, 


* 


— 


1 
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Beſides, it appears to me to be the dictates A.U.699- 
of ſound policy, to act in accommodation to WRIT 


particular conjunctures, and not inflexibly pur- 
ſue the ſame unalterable ſcheme, when public 
circumſtances together with the ſentiments of 
the beſt and wiſeſt members of the commu- 
nity, are evidently changed. In conformity to 
this notion, the moſt judicious reaſoners on the 
great art of government, have univerſally con- 
demned an obſtinate perſeverance in one uni- 
form tenor of meaſures. The {kill of the pilot 
is ſhewn in weathering the ſtorm at leaſt, tho 


not poſſibly be his real ſentiments, That it was not prac- 
ticable to bring down Cæſar and Pompey from that height 
of power to which they were now arrived, will not, pro- 
bably, be diſputed : tho? at the ſame time it is very difficult 
to ſet limits to what prudence and perſeverance may effect. 
This at leaſt ſeems undeniable, that if their power were 
abſolutely immoveable, Cicero's conduct was in the num- 
ber of thoſe cauſes which contributed to render it fo. 
However, one cannot but be aſtoniſhed to find our author 
ſeriouſly maintaining, that granting it had not been im- 
poſſible, it would yet have been impolitic, to have checked 
theſe towering chiefs in their ambitious flight. For it is 
plain*from a paſſage already cited out of his letters to 
Atticus (ſee above, remark 33.) that he long foreſaw their 
immoderate growth of power would at laſt overturn the 
liberties of the commonwealth. It had already indeed de- 
ſtroyed his own : and this too by the confeſſion of himſelf. 
For in a letter which he writes to his brother, taking notice 
of the ſtrong applications that Pompey had made to him to 
defend Gabinius, he declares he never will comply with 
that unworthy requeſt, ſo long as he retained the leaſt 
ſpark of liberty. But comply however he actually did: 
equally, in truth, to his own diſgrace, and to the confu- 
tation of the doctrine he here advances. Ad 2. F. iu. 1. 
dee remark 39. above. 

O 2 he 
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A. U. 499. he ſhould not gain his port: but if ſhifting his 
RY" fails, and changing his direction will infallibly 
carry him with ſecurity into the intended har- 
bour; would it not be an inſtance of moſt un- 
reaſonable tenaciouſneſs to continue in the more 
hazardous courſe wherein he began his voyage ? 
Thus (and it is a maxim I have often had oc- 
caſion to inculcate) the point we ought all of us 
to keep in view in our adminiſtration of the 
commonwealth, is the final enjoyment of an 
honourable repoſe : but the method of ſecuring 
to ourſelves this dignity of retreat, is by hav- 
ing been invariable in our intentions for the 
public welfare, and not by a poſitive perſeve- 
rance in certain favourite modes of obtaining 
it . To repeat therefore what I juſt now de- 
clared; had I been abſolutely uninfluenced by 
every motive of friendſhip, I ſhould ſtill have 
purſued the ſame public meaſures in which I am 


45 The reaſoning which Cicero here employs is cer- 
tainly juſt, conſidered abſtractedly: but by no means ap- 
plicable to the preſent caſe. The queſtion between the 
ariſtocratical party, and thoſe who were favourers of Cæſar 
and Pompey, was, not what road ſhould be taken to the 
ſame end ; but whether Rome ſhould be free or enſlaved. 
Let who would then have changed their ſentiments in this 
point, it became not the father of his country to encreaſe the 
number. But as Cicero acquired that moſt honourable of 
all appellations, by Catiline, he loſt it again by Clodius: 
or to expreſs the ſame thing in his own words, z0n recorder 


{as he confeſſes to Atticus) aue cecideria, ed unde ſurrex- 
erim. Ad Att. iv. 16. | 
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now engaged. But when gratitude and reſent- A. U. 69. 
ment both conſpire in recommending this ſcheme gi: 
of action to me, I cannot heſitate a moment 
in adopting it; eſpecially fince it appears moſt 
conducive to the intereſts of the republic in ge- 
neral, as well as to my own in particular. To 
ſpeak freely, I a& upon this principle ſo much 
the more frequently and with the leſs reſerve, 
not only as my brother is Lieutenant under Cæ- 
far, but as the latter receives the ſlighteſt action 
or even word of mine in his favour, with an air 
that evidently ſhews he conſiders them as obli- 
gations of the moſt ſenſible kind. And in fact, 
I derive the ſame benefit from that popularity 
and power which you know he poſſeſſes, as 
if they were ſo many advantages of my own. 
The ſum of the whole in ſhort is this: I ima- 
gined that I had no other method of counter- 
acting thoſe perfidious deſigns with which a cer- 
tain party were ſecretly contriving to undermine 
me, than by thus uniting the friendſhip and'pro- 
tection of the men in power, with thoſe internal 
aids which have never yet been wanting to my 
ſupport *. 
» There is no character in all antiquity, perhaps, that 
hes ſo open to diſcovery as that of Cicero; and yet there 
is none at the ſame time which ſeems to be leſs generally 


underſtood. Had there been no other of his writings ex- 
tant, however, but this ſingle letter; the patriot character, 
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character. Yet theſe are the principles which Cicero 
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I am well perſuaded, had you been in Rame, 
you would have concurred with me in theſe ſen- 
timents. I know indeed the candour and mo- 
deration of your temper; and I know too that 
your heart not only glows with friendſhip to- 
wards me, but is wholly untainted with male- 
volence towards others: in a word, I know that 
as you poſſeſs every ſublime and generous af- 
fection, you are incapable of any thing ſo mean 
as artifice and diſguiſe. Nevertheleſs, even 
this elevated diſpoſition has not ſecured you 
from the. ſame unprovoked malice, which I 
have experienced in my own affairs. I doubt 
not therefore if you had been an actor in this 
ſcene, the ſame motives would have ſwayed 
your conduct, which have governed mine. But 
one ſhould have imagined, would have been the laſt that 
the world would ever have aſcribed to our author. It is 
obſervable (and it is an obſervation for which I am obliged 
to.a gentleman who amidſt far more important occupations 
did not refuſe to be the cenſurer of theſe papers) that ** the 
principles by which Cicero attempts to juſtify himſelf in 
<< this epiſtle, are ſuch as will equally defend the moſt 
«© abandoned proſtitution and deſertion in political conduct. 
«© Perſonal pratitude and reſentment ; an eye to private and 
«« particular intereft, mixed with a pretended regard to 
„ public good; an attention to a. brother's advancement 
«© and farther favour; a ſenſibility in being careſſed by a 
great man in power; a calculation of the advantages 
«« derived from the popularity and credit of that great man 


«© to one's own perſonal. ſelf ; are very weak foundations 
indeed, to ſupport the ſuperſtructure of a true patriot's 


CE; here expreſsly avows and defends yo» h 
however 
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however that may be, I ſhall moſt certainly A. u. 699. 
ſubmit all my actions to your guidance and 


advice, whenever I ſhall again enjoy your com- 
pany: and I am ſure you will not be leſs atten- 
tive to the preſervation of my honour, than you 
formerly were to that of my perſon. Of this at 
leaſt you may be perſuaded, that you will find 
me a faithful friend and affociate in all your 
counſels and meaſures : as it will be the firſt and 
daily purpoſe of my life, to ſupply you with 
additional and more powerful reaſons for re- 
joicing in thoſe obligations you have conferred 
upon me. | 

As you deſire me to ſend you thoſe compoſi- 
tions which I have written ſince you left Rome, 
I ſhall deliver ſome orations into the hands of 
Menocrates for that purpoſe. However, not 
to alarm you, their number is but inconſider- 
able: for I withdraw as much as poſſible from 
the contention of the bar, in order to join thoſe 
more gentle muſes, which were always my de- 
light, and are particularly ſo at this juncture. 
Accordingly I have drawn up three dialogues 
upon oratory, wherein I have endeavoured to 
imitate the manner of Ariſtotle. I truſt they 
will not prove altogether uſeleſs to your ſon, as 
I have rejected the modern precepts of rhetoric, 
and adopted the antient Ariſtotelian and Iſo- 

| O 4 cratic 
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A.V.69g. cratic rules. To this catalogue of my writings 
SY I muſt alſo add an hiſtorical poem which I 
* have lately compoſed in three cantos, upon the 
ſubje& of my baniſhment ; and as a laſting 
memorial likewiſe of your friendſhip and my 
gratitude, This I ſhould Jong ſince have tranſ- 

mitted to you, had it been my immediate 1n- 
tention to make it public, But IJ am diſcouraged 

from this deſign at preſent, not indeed as fear- 

ing the reſentment of thoſe who may imagine 
themſelves the objects of my ſatire, (for in this 

reſpect I have been extremely tender) but as 

finding 1t impoſſible to make particular men- 

tion of every one of from whom I] received obli- 
gations at that ſeaſon. However, when I ſhall 

meet with a proper opportunity, 1 will ſend it 

to you; ſubmitting my writings as well as my 
actions entirely to your judgment. I know 
indeed theſe literary meditations haye eyer been 


the favourite employment of your thoughts no 
leſs than of mine *. 


+5 This poem Cicero delivered ſealed up to his ſon; en- 
joining him at the ſame time not to publith or read it, till 
after his death. Manut. 

+7 To turn from the actions of Cicero to his writings, is 
changing our point of view, it muſt be acknowledged, 
extremely to his advantage. It is on this fide indeed, that 
his character can never be too warmly admired : and ad- 
wired it will undoubtedly be, ſo long as manly eloquence 
and genuine philoſophy have any friends. Perhaps there is 


Your 
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Your family concerns which you recommend A. p. 699. 
to me, are ſo much a part of my own, that 


am ſorry you ſhould think it neceſſary even to 
remind me of them. I could not therefore read 
your ſolicitations for that purpoſe, without ſome 
uneaſineſs. 

I find you were prevented by an indiſpoſi- 
tion from going the laſt ſummer into Cilicia 
which was the occaſion, it ſeems, of your not 
ſettling my brother's affairs in thet province. 
However you give me aſſurance that you will 
now take all poſſible methods of adjuſting them. 
You cannot indeed oblige him more: and he 
will think himſelf as much indebted to you for 
procuring him this. additional farm, as if you 
had ſettled him in the poſſeſſion of his patri- 
mony. In the mean time, I intreat you to inform 
me frequently and freely of all your affairs, and 
particularly give me an account of the ſtudies 
and exerciſes in which your ſon is engaged. 


For be well perſuaded, never friend was more 


agreeable or more endeared to another, than 


ſomething in that natural mechaniſm of the human frame 
neceſſary to conſtitute a fine genius, which is not altogether 
favourable to the excellencies of the heart. It 1s certain at 
leaſt (and let it abate our envy of uncommon parts) that 
you ſuperiority of intellectual qualifications, has not often 


en found in conjunction with the much nobler advan- 
tages of a moral kind. 5 


you 


- * 
'% 
” 
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A. u. 699. you are to me: and of this truth I hope to 

render not only you, but all the world, and 
even poſterity itſelf, thoroughly ſenſible. 

Appius “ has lately declared in the ſenate 

(what he had before indeed often intimated in 

converſation) that if he could get his procon- 

fular commiſſion confirmed in an afſembly of the 

Curie , he would caſt lots with his collegue 

for the particular province to which they ſhould 

reſpectively ſucceed : if not, that by an ami- 

cable agreement between themſelves he had re- 

ſolved upon yours. He added, that in the 

caſe of a conſul it was not abſolutely neceſſary, 

tho' perhaps it might be expedient, to procure 

a law of this kind: and as a government had 

been appointed him by a decree of the ſenate, 

he was intitled, he ſaid, in conſequence of the 


Appius Claudius Pulcher, one of the preſent conſuls. 
See remark 3. p. 225. of this vol. 

5% Romulus divided the city into a certain number of 
diſtricts called Curiz, which ſomewhat reſembled our Pa- 
riſes.” When the people were ſummoned together to tranſ- 
act any buſineſs agreeably to this diviſion, it was called an 
aſſembly of the Curiz : where the moſt votes in every Curia 
was conſidered as the voice of the whole diſtrict, and the 


= Curiz as the general conſent of the people. Ken. 
4A. rs | 


The ſenate. annually, nominated the two provinces te 
which the conſuls ſhould ſucceed at the expiration of their 
office; but it was left to the conſuls themſelves to deter- 
mine, either by caſting lots, or by private agreement, which 
of the particular provinces ſo aſſigned, they ſhould reſpect- 
wely adminiſter. Manu, de leg. c. x. 
DEED Cornelian 
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Cornelian law, to a military command, till the A. u. 6%. 
time of his entrance into Rome. I know nue 
what accounts you may have received of this 
matter from your other friends: but I find the 
ſentiments of the world are much divided. 
Same are of opinion, that you are not obliged 
to reſign your government, if your ſucceſſor 
ſhould not be authorized by an aſſembly of the 
Curiz : whilſt others maintain, that notwith= 
ſtanding you ſhould think proper to leave the 
province, you may nevertheleſs depute a perſon: 
to. preſide in your abſence. As to myſelf, I 
am not altogether ſo clear with reſpe& to the 
law in queſtion : tho' I muſt own at the ſame 


* Tho? the nomination of the proconſular provinces was 
a privilege reſerved to the ſenate, yet it was the 
tive of the people to confer on the proconſuls the. power of. 
executing the military functions, and likewiſe, it ſhould 
ſeem, to grant the neceſſary. appointments for conveying: 
them to their reſpective governments, By a law however 
which was made by Cornelius Sylla during his DiQator- 
ſhip, in the year 672, it was enacted, that whatever ma- 
giſtrate at the expiration of his office ſhould obtain a pro- 
vince by a decree of the ſenate, he ſhould be inveſted with 
the full power of a proconſul, notwithſtanding his com- 
miſſion were not confirmed by an aſſembly, of the Cutiz. 
But Sylla's dictatorſhip bejng conſidered as an uſurpatiou, 
it is probable from the paſſage before us, that this law 
was not generally eſteemed valid. Appius nevertheleſs en- 
deavoured to avail himſelf of it, from an apprehenſion that 
he might meet with ſome obſtruction in the uſual method 
of applying for a ratification of his powers: and indeed 
it may be collected from a letter to Atticus, that he at 
laſt ſet forward to his government without the ſanction of 
the people. Manut. de leg. Grew. pref. in antig. 1. Ad 
Att, iv. 16. | oF 
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A.U.699.time, that my doubts are by no means conſider. 

won able. Of this however I am perfectly ſure, that 

| it is agreeable to your honour, and to that gene- 

roſity of conduct in which I know you place 

your higheſt gratification, quietly to yield up 

your province to your ſucceſſor; eſpecially as 

you cannot in this inſtance oppoſe his ambitious 

views, without incurring the ſuſpicion of being 

influenced by the ſame motives yourſelf. But 

be that as it will, I thought 1t incumbent upon 

me to inform you of my ſentiments : as I ſhall 

certainly defend yours, whichever way they may 
determine you to act. | 

After I had finiſhed my letter, I received your 

laſt concerning the farmers of the Revenues *. 

Your deciſion appears to me, I muſt own, per- 

fectly equitable ; yet at the ſame time, I cannot 

but wiſh you might be ſo happy as not to 

diſguſt a body of men, whoſe intereſt you have 

hitherto always favoured. However, you may 

be aſſured I ſhall ſupport the decrees you have 

made upon this occaſion : tho' you well. know 


3 The ſociety of farmers of the public revenues among 
the Romans was a body of men in high repute, as being 
compoſed of the principal perſons of the equeſtrian order: 
Flos equitum Romanorum, ſays Cicero, ornamentum civitatis, 
firmamentum reip. Publicanorum ordiae continetur. Pro Planc. 
Diſputes frequently aroſe between theſe and the tributary 

rovinces : and it is to ſome difference of this kind, wherein 

entulus had given judgment againſt them, that Cicero 


ſeems to allude, | 
| the 
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the temper and diſpoſition of theſe peopte, and A. u. 699. 
what formidable enemies they proved to the ex- VL 
cellent Quintus Scævola . I would recom- 
mend-it to you therefore, if poſſible, to recover 

their good graces, or at leaſt to ſoften them. 
The taſk, I confeſs, is difficult: but prudence, 

I think, requires you ſhould uſe your beſt en- 
deavours for that purpoſe. Farewel. 3 


5+ There were two very eminent perſons of this name in 
Cicero's time. The firſt, the moſt celebrated lawyer and 

litician of his age, is diſtinguiſhed by the title of Augur. 
The other, who was high Prieſt, was ſlain at the entrance 
of the temple of Veſta, as he was endeavouring to make 
his eſcape that general maſſacre of the Senators which 
was as ner: by the orders of the young Marius. To 
which of theſe Tully alludes, is uncertain, Manutius ſup- 
poſes to the former: but without aſſigning his reaſons. It 
ſeems not unlikely however to be the latter: as there is 
a a paſſage in Valerius Maximus, by which we find that he 
exerciſed his Afiatic Government with ſo much honour and 
integrity, that the Senate in their ſubſequent. decrees. for 
nominating the Proconſuls to that province, always recom- 
mended him as an example worthy of their imitation. It 
appears by a fragment of Diodorus Siculus, that he endea- 
voured during his adminiſtration in Aſia to reform the great 
abuſes which were committed by the Farmers of the reve- 
nues in his province, and impriſoned many of them for 
their cruel oppreſſions of the people. This drew upon him 
their indignation : but in what particular inſtance he was a 
ſufferer by it, hiſtory does not mention. Liv. epit. 86. Val. 


Max. viii. 15. 


\ 


— 
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LETTER XVIII. 


To Lverws Cuil LROLus, Proconſul *. 


T was with the warmeſt expreſſions of grati- 
tude that my friend Lucceius * acquainted 
me, you had generouſly aſſured his agents of 
your aſſiſtance: as indeed I know not a man in 
the world who has a heart more fenfible of obli- 
gations. But if your promiſes only were thus 
aceeptable to him ; how mych more will he 
think. himſelf indebted to you when you ſhall 
have performed (as Þ am well perſuaded you 
will moſt faithfully perform) theſe your obligi ng 
engagements ? 

The people of Bullis have intimated a dif- 
poſition to refer the demands in queſtion be- 
tween Lucceius and themſelves, to Pompey's 
arbitration : but as the concurrence of your 
influence and authotity will be neceffary, I 
very ſtrongly intreat you to exert it for this 
Furpoſe. 


* The perſon to whom this letter is addreſſed, and the 
Province of which he was Proconſul, are equally un- 


known. 


* An account of Lucceius has already been given in 
rem. 1. p. 76. of this vol. 


5 bers are not agreed as to the ſituation of this 
city. ſome placing i it in ä others in Macedonia. 


A. U. 699. 


It 
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It affords me great ſatisfaction to find that A. u. . 
your letter to Lucceius, together with you 
promiſes to his agents, have convinced them, 
that no man has_ more credit with you than 
myſelf : and I earneſtly conjure you to confirm 
them in theſe ſentiments, by every real and ſub- 
ſtantial ſervice in your power. Farewel. 


LETTER XIX. 


To the Same. 


OU could never have diſpoſed of your 
favours. where they would be more grate- 
fully remembered, than on my friend Lucceius. 
But the obligation is not confined to him only; 
Pompey likewiſe takes a ſhare in it : and when- 
ever I ſee him (as it is often that I do ſee him) 
he never fails to expreſs in very ſtrong terms 
how much he thinks himſelf indebted. to you. 
To which I will add (what I know will give 
you great ſatisfaction) that it afforded me alſo 
a very ſenſible pleaſure. As you cannot now 
diſcontinue theſe obliging offices, without for- 
feiting your character of conſtancy ; I doubt 
not of your perſevering in the ſame friendly 
ſervices for your own ſake, which you at firſt 
engaged in for ours. I cannot forbear never- 
theleſs moſt earneſtly intreating you to proceed 
| 2 ; In 
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A. U. 69. in what you have thus generouſly begun, till 


you ſhall have perfectly completed the pur- 
poſes for which we requeſted your afliſtance, 
You will by theſe means greatly oblige not 
only Lucceius, but Pompey : and never, I will 
venture to aſſure you, can you lay out your 
ſervices to more advantage. I have nothing 
farther to add; having given you my full ſenti- 
ments of public affairs in a letter which I wrote 
to you a few days ago, by one of your domeſ- 
tics, Farewel, 


LET T\E R--XX.. 


To Curivs, Proconſul *. 


Have long been intimately connected with 

Quintus Pompeius, by a variety of repeated 
good offices. As he has upon many former 
occaſions ſupported his intereſts, his credit and 
his authority in your province, 'by my influ- 
ence; ſo, now the adminiſtration is in your 
hands, he ought undoubtedly to find by the 
effects of this letter, that none of your prede- 
ceſſors have ever paid a greater regard to my 
recommendations. The ſtrict union indeed that 
ſubſiſts between you and myſelf, gives me a 


The perſon to whom this letter is addreſſed, and the 
time when it was written, are unknown. 


right 
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friend of mine as your own. But I moſt earneſtly 
intreat you to receive Pompeius in ſo particular 
à manner into your protection and favour, as to 
convince him that nothing could have proved 
more to his advantage and his honour, than * 
application to * in his behalf. F arewel. 


LETTER XXI. 


To BAS IL ITus b. 


Congratulate both you and myſelf on the pre- 
1 ſent joyful occaſion. All your affairs here are 
much my concern: as your perſon is infinitely 
dear to me.— Love me in return: and let me 
know what you are doing, and what is going 
forward in your part of the world. Farewel. 


» If Baſilius 5 the true name of the DIP. to ghom 
this letter is inſcribed, (and indeed all the editions agree in 
calling him ſo) no account can be given concerni - brag 
But if we may be allowed to ſuppoſe the genuine rea 

be Bacilus ; he was pretor in the year 708: and Ceſar; not 
having given him a province, as was uſual, at the expira- 
tion o fi office, he was ſo mortified with the affront that 
he put an end to his life, Dio, xliii. p. 237. 
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right to expect, that you will look upon every A. U. 699. 


24. 


A. U. 699. 
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neee! Ivy le return Kr your 
province in the fulnels of your fame, and 

amidſt the general tranquility of the republic, 
If I were in Rome, I hovld. have waited upon 
you for this purpoſe in perſon, and in order 
likewiſe to make my acknowledgments to you 
for Your favours. ta my, ends ee, and 
Oppius, e | 

1 am extremely 3 to 8 5 you have 
taken great offence againſt my friend and hoſt 
Antipater. I. cannot. pretend to. judge of the 
merits of the, .caſe,; but 1.know. your, character 
too well not to be perſuaded, that you are inca- 
pable ' of indulging an unreaſonable refentment. 
L, conjure. you however, by our long friendſhip, 
to Pardon for my fake his ſons, Whole entirely 
at your mercy. If L imagined you could not 


| grant this favour conſiſtently: with.. your honour, 


I ſhould be far from making the requeſt : as my 
regard for your reputation is much ſuperior to 
all conſiderations of friendſhip which I owe to 


b See rem. P. 127. of this vol. 


this 
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this family. But if I am not miſtaken, (and A. u. 69 
indeed I very poſſibly may) your clemency to- | 
wards them will rather add to your character, 

than derogate from it. If it be not too much 

trouble therefore, I ſhould be glad you would 

let me know how far a compliance with my 

requeſt, is in your power: for that it is in your 
inclination I have not the leaſt reaſon to doubt. 

Farewel. 
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LETTER XXII. 


To Lucius Varzivs , the Lawyer. 
[OR * why ſhould I not gratify your vanity 
L£L* with that honourable appellation ? Since, 
as the times go, my friend, confidence will rea- 
dily paſs upon the world for ſkill. 
I have executed the commiſſion you ſent me, 
and made your acknowledgments to Lentulus, 


But I wiſh you would render my offices of this 


kind unneceſſary, by putting an end to your 
tedious abſence. Is it not more worthy of your 
mighty ambition to be blended with your learned 
brethren at Rome, than to ſtand the ſole great 


Valerius is only known by this letter and another, 
wherein Cicero recommends him to Appius as a perſon 
who lived in his family, and for whom he entertained a 
very ſingular affection. By the air of this epiſtle he ſeems 
to have been one of that ſort of lawyers who may more 
properly be ſaid to be of the profeſſion than the ſcience. 

ut as the vein of humour which runs through this letter, 
partly conſiſts in playing upon words, it is not very eaſy, 


perhaps it is impoſſible, to be preſerved in a tranſlation : 


— 


and as it alludes to circumſtances which are now alto- 
gether unknown, it muſt neceſſarily loſe much of its ori- 
ginal ſpirit, 

5 The abrupt beginning of this letter has induced ſome 
of the Commentators to ſyſpeR, that it is not entire. But 
Manutius has very juſtly obſerved, that it evidently refers 
to the inſcription : and he produces an inſtance of the ſame 


3 


« 


wonder 


( 
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wonder of wiſdom amidſt a parcel of paltry A. U. 6% 
Provincials *? But I long to rally you in per- 
ſon : for which merry purpoſe, I deſire you 
would haſten hither as expeditiouſly as poſſible. 
1 would by no means, however, adviſe you to 
take Apulia in the way, leſt ſome diſaſtrous 
adventure, in thoſe unlucky regions, ſhould pre- 
vent our welcoming your ſafe arrival. And in 
truth, to what purpoſe ſhould you viſit this 


kind from one of the epiſtles to Atticus. Vid. ad Ait. iii, 


20. 
After this paſſage in the original, Cicero goes on in 
the following in: Quanguam qui iſtinc veniunt, partim 


te Ls. 2 ang eſſe. dicunt, quod nihil reſpondeas ; partim con- 
tumelioſum, quod male reſpondeas. The tranſlator how- 


ever has ventured to omit this witticiſm, upon the advice 
of Horace : 


Quæ 
Deſperat tentata niteſcere poſſe, relinguit. 


It is a pun indeed which has already occurred in one of 
the preceding letters to Tjebatius, where our Author plays 
in the ſame manner upon the equivocal ſenſe of the verb 
reſpondere. See p. 156. of this vol. Voiture has managed 
an aliufion of this kind much more ſucceſsfully, Si 
vous pretendez (ſays that agreeable writer to his friend the 
plenipotentiary at Munſter) gue la dignitf de plenipotentiaire 

” VOUS diſpenſe de reſpondre, Papinian avoit a ja charge toutes 
les affaires de Pempire Romain, et je wous monſtrerai en cent 
lieux dans de gros livres, Papinianus reſpondit, et reſpon- 
dit Papinianus. Les plus ſages et les plus prudens etoient ceux 
qui avoient accouſtume de ripondre, et de la reſponſa ſapien- 
tum, et prudentum reſponſa. Les oracles mimes, quand vous 
en ſeriez un, riſpondoient ; et il weft pas qu aux choſes inani- 
mees, qui ne ſe mettent quelquefois en devoir de reponare © 


Les eaux et les rochers et les bois lui riſpondent. 


3 your 
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A. V. 6. your native province 7 ? For, like Ulyſſes when 
— he firſt returned to his Ithaca, you will be much 


1 Manutivs imagines that Cicero means to rally the ob- 
fcurity of his friend's birth. Perhaps it would be nearer the 
truth to acknowledge, that it is impoſſible to know what 
he means: Yet as this ſenſe is as conſiſtent with the 
original as any other, it is adopted in the tranſlation. But 
if this very learned commentator be right in his general 
notion of this paſſage, he is certainly deceived in his inter- 
pretation of fanguam Ulyſſes, cognoſces tuorum neminem, With 
hich the letter concludes. For he takes the verb cognoſce 
in its uſual acceptation: by which means he makes Cicero 
miſtake ſo well known a ſtory as that of the behaviour of 
Ulyſſes upon his firſt return to Ithaca. However, he is 
perſuaded. that this is a deſigned miſrepreſentation in his 
author: and diſcovers I know not what improvement of 
the humour by this very perverſion of the fable. The la- 
ours of this penetrating commentator have caſt ſuch a 
light upon the writings of Cicero, that even his errors de- 
ſerve to be treated with reſpec ; otherwiſe one might juſtly 
laugh at a notion ſo. exactly in the true ſpirit of a fanciful 
critic, who refines upon his own miſtakes, It is a miſtake 
nevertheleſs in which all the ſucceeding commentators 
concur with him, except Mr. Roſs, who has removed the 
whole difficulty of the paſſage by explaining cogno/co in the 
ſenſe of agno/co. This ſenſe (in which indeed it is not un- 
frequently uſed) reconciles the alluſion to the truth of the 
fat: and where a word has ſeyeral ſignifications, it. would 
be out of all rule of criticiſm to underſtand it in an appli- 
cation the leaſt) favourable to an author's meaning. It is 
not always ſo eaſy, however, to jultify Cicero with reſpect 
to Homer; and he has in one inſtance at leaſt, been be- 
trayed into an error in quoting that poet. The inſtance 
occurs in his Tuſculan diſputations, where he takes notice 
of that paſſage in the ſeventh Iliad in which Ajax is de- 
ſcribed as going forth to accept the challenge of Hector, 
Viaemus, ſays he, progredientem apud Homerum, Ajacem multa 
can hilaritate cum depugnaturus efjet cum Hectore; cujus, ut 
arma ſumpfit, ingreſſio e altulit ſociis, terrorem autem 
hoſtibus : ut ipſum Hectorem, quemadmodum eſt apud Homerum, 
toto pectore trementem, prowecaſſe ad pugnam pentteret. 
Tuſe. diſp. iv. 22. But Homer by no means repreſents 
Hector thus totally diſmayed at the approach of his ad- 


too 
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too prudent, undoubtedly, to lay claim to your A. U. 699. 
—— 


noble kindred. Farewel. 


verſary: and indeed it would have been inconſiſtent with 
the general character of that Hero to have deſcribed him 
under ſuch circumſtances of terror. 


Tov de xc Agpyetios A un E600g0WNTE;® 
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Ver. 214. 


But there is a great difference (as Dr. Clarke obſerves in 


his remarks upon theſe lines) between des cv pnbroow - 


MAaTHUAODE), and xag9 c Sub bewortgt or rens GHivog 
vnde yore, The Trojans, ſays Homer, trembled at the 
ſight of Ajax; and even Hector himſelf felt ſome emotion 
in his breaſt; or to expreſs it in the ſame ſpirit of poetry 
which diſtinguiſhes the original, | 


Tro ev'ry Argive heart new tranſport ran: 

All Troy flood trembling at the mighty man. 

Ev'n Hector paus'd ; and with new doubt oppreſt, 

Felt his great heart ſuſpended in his breaſt. = 
OP. 


Perhaps this ſlip of attention in ſo great an author may not 
be improperly pointed out, as engaging the candour of the 
reader towards thoſe errors of the ſame nature, which he 
will too probably meet with in the courſe of this attempt. 
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Wia cus Tullius Cicero 


T O 


Several of his FRIENDS. 


BOOK III. 


LETTER 1. 


To Caivs Cux 10. 


HOUGH I am ſorry you ſhould ſuſ- A. U. 500. 
pe&t me of neglecting you; I will SO 
acknowledge that I am not ſo much con- 
cerned at your reproaches for my not writ- 
ing, as I am 3 to find that you are de- 


* Curio was a yo ung nobleman of t parts, ſpirit 


and eloquence ; but addicted, beyond al al modeſty Or mea- 
ſirous 
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A. u. 700. ſirous of hearing from me. Conſcious indeed 
of not meriting your friendly accuſation, the 


ſare, to the prevaing luxury and antries of a moſ 
giffolute age. After having diſſipated his fortyne by ex- 
travagam indulgencies, for which no eſtate could ſuffice ; 
he fell an eaſy prey to corruption. Accordingly Cæſar 
paid his debts, amounting to almoſt 5 o, ooo“. and b 
that means gained him over from the cauſe of liberty, to 
become one of the warmeſt and moſt active of his partizans. 
It is generally imagined that Virgil glances at him in thoſe 
wen lines, vendidit his auro pairiam, &c. though 
indeed they are applicable te ſo many others of his contem- 
poraries, that there ſeems no great reaſon to imagine the 
oet had Curio particularly in his view. Lucan mention; 
im as one whoſe talents would probably have been of the 
higheſt honour and benefit to his eountry, if he had lived 
in times of leſs contagious depravation: N 


Haud alium tanta civem tulit indole Roma, 

Aut cui plus leges deberent, recta ſeguenti. 
Perdita tunc urbi nocuerunt ſecula, paſtguam 
Ambitus et luxus, et opum metuenda facultas, 
Tran ſverſo mentem dubiam torrents tulerunt. 

A foul more form d to aid his country's cauſe, 
Awenge her inſults, and ſupport ber laws, 

Rome never knew : but ab in evil hour, - 
Fate bade thee live when virtue was no more 
When lawleſs luſt of poww'r, and au rice dread, 
And baneful luxury the land o erſpread. 

T hy wav ring mind the torrent ill. avithſtood, 
Borne, ſcarce reſiſting, down th" impetuous flood. 

He diſtinguiſhed himſelf with great bravery in ſupport of 
Cæſar's cauſe in Africa, where Varus commanded on the 
Part of the republic. But after ſome ſucceſsful engage- 
ments, he loſt his life before the battle of Pharſalia, in an 
action againſt the troops of Fuba near Utica. At the time 
when this letter, and the reſt that are addreſſed to him in 
the preſent book, were written, he reſided in Aſia, where, 
as Manutius conjectures, he was employed in quality of 
quæſtor to Caius Clodins. Vel. Patere. ii. 48. Plat. in wit, 
Caſ. Val. Max. ix. 6. n. vi. 620. Luc. iv. 814. Liv, 
epit 110. ; 

inſtance 
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inſtance it afforded me that my letters were ac- A. b. oo. 
ceptable to you, was a very agreeable proof o. 
the continuance of that affection which I have 
already ſo frequently experienced. Believe me, 
1 have never omitted writing, whenever any 
perſon offered whom 1 imagined likely to con- 
vey my letters into your hands: and which wg 
your acquaintance, I will venture. t aſk, is a 
more punctual correſpondent chan *yſclf ? in 
rezurn, however, I have ſcarce received more 
than one or two letters from you ſince you left 
Rome : and thoſe too extremely conciſe, Thus, 
you ſee, I can juſtly retort your charge: you 
muſt not therefore paſs too ſevere a ſentence on 
your part, if you hope to receive a favourable 
one on mine, Put I will dwell no longer on 
this article than to aſſure you, that ſince you 
are diſpoſed to accept theſe memorials of my 
friendſhip, I doubt not of acquitting myſelf ta 
your full ſatisfaction. 

Tho' I regret extremely the being thus long 
deprived of your agreeable company; yet I 
cannot but rejoice at an abſence which has con- 
tributed ſo much to your honour: as fortune 
indeed has in all that concerns you, anſwered 


2 «© Curio had been moſt probably abſent from Rome 
** about two years: for Caius Clodius, to whom he is ſup- 
**, poſed to have been quæſtor, obtained the government of 
f* Afia an. urb. 698. Pig. Annal.“ Mr. Ros. 


my 
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— 700. my "warmeſt wiſhes. I have only to offer 
you one ſhort piece of advice: and I offer it 


in compliance with the fincere dictates of that 
ſingular affection I bear you. Ler me earneſtly 
then intreat you, to come well- prepared at 
your return to act up to thoſe great ideas which 
the world has, with fo much reaſon, conceived 
of your fpirit and talents. ' And as nothing 
can ever wear out the deep impreſſions your 
good offices have ſtamped upon my mind *; fo 
I hope you will not forget, on your fide, that 
you could not have attained thoſe honours or 
advantages that attend you, if you had not in 
the earlier part of your life complied with my 
faithful and affectionate admonitions * Have 


I not reafon then to expect in return, that 
as the weight of old age now begins to bend 
me down *, you will ſuffer me to repoſe my 


3 Curio aſſiſted king in his conteſt with Clodius. 


"44 Curio, when he was a very young man, had entered 


into a commerce of the moſt criminal and deteſtable kind 
with Antony. His father, in order to break off this in- 
famous intercourſe, was obliged to call in Cicero to his 
aſſiſtance 3 who by his prudent and friendly advice weaned 
the ſon Fro a paſſion not leſs expenfive, it ſeems, than it 
was execrable: and by this means (as Cicero reproaches 
Antony in one of his Philippics) he ſaved an illuſtrious 


family from utter ruin. Plut, in wit. Anton. Cic. Plus. | 
N. 18, 


$ Cicero why a this une in the qt year of bi age. 


6 Manzt, 


declining 


Pd 
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declining years upon your youth and friendſhip? A. u. 


E 


To TRIEBATTUs. | 
; "2 you were not already in the number of our 

abſentees, undoubtedly you would be tempted 
to leave us at this juncture: for what buſineſs 


can a lawyer expect in Rome, during this long 
and general ſuſpenſion of all juridical. proceed- 
ings *! Accordingly, 1 adviſe my friends. who 
have any actions commenced againſt them, to 
. petition each ſucceſſive, interrex. for a double 
enlargement of the uſual time for putting in 
their pleas : and is not this a proof how wonder- 
fully I have profited by your ſage inſtructions 


The feuds in the republic were raiſed to ſo great 2 
height towards the latter. end of the preceding year and 
the beginning of the preſent, that the office of the late 
; confuls had expired ſeveral months, before new ones could 
be elected. In exigencies of this kind the conſtitution had 
Y proves a magiſtrate called an Juterrex, to whom the confu- 
ar power was proviſionally delegated. But public buſineſs, 
however, was at a ftand, and the courts of judicature in 
particular were ſhut up, during 'this interregnum: a eir- 
- cumſtance from which Cicero takes occaſion to enter into 
his uſual vein of pleaſantry with Trebatius, and to railly 
him in perpetual allufions to his profeſſion. Dio, xl. 
7 This office of Interrex continued only five' days : at 
the expiration of which, if conſuls were not choſen, a 
new [nterrex was appointed for the ſame ſhort period. And 
in this manner the ſucceſſion of theſe occaſional magiſtrates 
was carried on, till the elections were determined. 
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Av. 25. in the Haw F But telf me, my friend, fince your 


letters, I obſerve, have lately run in a more 
enlivened ſtrpin than uſual, what is it that has 
elevated you into ſo gay a humour ? This air of 
pleaſantry I like well; it looks as if the world 
went ſucceſsfully with you: and I am all im- 
- patience to know what it is that has thus raiſed 
your ſpirits. Tou inform me Thdeed, that Cæ- 
ſar does you the honour to adviſe with you. For 
my own part, however, I had rather hear that 
he conſulted your intereſt, than your judgment. 


ut ſeriouſly; if che former is really the cafe, or 
there is any probability of its proving ſo, let 
me intreat you to continue in your preſent 
ſituation, and patientiy ſubmit to the inconve- 
niences of a military life: as on my part, I 


tall fupport myſelf under your abſence with the 


hopes of its turning to your advantage. But 
if all expectations of this Kind are at an end; 
let us ſee you as ſoon as poffible: and perhaps 
ſome method may be found here, of improving 


The minute forms of law-procetdings among the Ro- 


mans are not ſufficiently known, to diſtidguiſh præhiſely the 


exact point on which Cicero's humqur in this paffage turns: 
and accordingly the explanations which the commentators 


have offered are by no nieans ſatisfuctory. It woutd be 


foreign to the purpoſe of theſe remarks; to lay before the 
reader their ſeveral conjectures: it will -be' fufficient in 


general to obſerve, that there was ſome notorious impro- 
priety in the adviee which Cicero here re 


ts himſelf 


as having given to his friends, and in which the whole 
force of hi FED 


s pleaſantry conſiſts, 
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your fortunes. If net, we hall at leaſt have AA 
pany: and one Hour's converſation together is 
of more value to us; my friend; than thie whole 
city of Samarobriva . Beſides, if you return 
ſoon, che diſappointment you have ſuffered may 
paſs unfemarlecd: whereas a longer purſut to 
no pürpeſe, would be ſo ridiculous a circum- 
ſtance; chat 1 am-terribly afraid it would ſcarce 
eſcape the drollery of thoſe very arch fellows 
neee eee nn un 65 eon 
»A city in Belgic Gaul ; and probably the place wherein 
Frebatius had his preſent quarters. 
®. zius was, a Roman Knight, who diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his comic humour: arid he had written ſeveral 
farces: which were ated with great applauſe. He was 
revailed, upon by, Cæſar to take a part himſelf in one of 
is own performances : and the prologue which he ſpoke 
upon that occaſion is ſtill extant. Tlle whole compoſition 
is extremely ſpirited, and affords a very advantageous ſpe- 


cimen of his genius : but there is fomething ſo peculiarly 
juſt and beautiful in the thought of the concluding lines, 


that the reader, perhaps, wil not regret the being carried 
out f bi. way in order to obferve A Laberius was 60 


years of age, when in complaiſance to Cæſar he thus made 
2 firſt entrance upon the ſtage : and in alluſion to a cir- 
cumſtance ſo little favourable to his appearing with ſucceſs, 
be tells the audience, 
It bederaferpers. vines arboreas necat ; 

Ita me wetuſtas amplexu annorum enecat : 

Sepulchri fimilis, nibil niſi nomen retineo ! 

While round the oak the fraudful ivy twines, g 

Robb'd of its flrength the ſapleſi tree declines. 

T hus envious age „ advanc'd with ſtealing pace, 

Claſps my chill d limbs, and kills with cold embrace. 


Like empty monuments to heroes fame, 


Of all I was retaining but the name ! | 
3 | Macrob, Saturn. ii. 7. 


Laberius 
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A-U-70%-Laberius and my companion Valerius . And 

what a burleſque character would a Britiſh law- 
yer furniſh out for the Roman ſtage ! You may 
ſmile perhaps at this notion: but tho' I mention 
it in my uſual ſtyle of pleaſantry, let me tell 
you. it is no jeſting matter. In good earneſt; 
if there is any proſpect that. my recommenda- 
tions will avail in obtaining the honours you 
deſerve ; I cannot but exhort you, in all the 
ſincerity of the warmeſt friendſhip, to make 
yourſelf eaſy under this abſence, as a means of 
increaſing both your fortunes and your fame: if 
not, I would "ſtrongly adviſe your return. 1 
have ;no doubt, however, that your own merit 
in conjunction with my moſt zealous ' ſervices, 
will procure you every advantage you can rea- 
ſonably deſire. Farewel, 


This Valerius is ſuppoſed by fome of the commen- 


tators to be Quintus Valerius Catullus, a celebrated poet, 
who, as appears by his works which are tilt extant, was 
patronized by Cicero. But the opinion of Manutius 1s 
much more probable, that the perſon here meant is the 
fame to whom the 13th letter of the firſt book in this 
collection is addreſſed; and who is likewiſe mentioned in 
the following epiſtle. RA ee Nes. | 


4 * 5 
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LETTERX III. 


To Arrius Pulc RER. 


could not be more fully appriſed of public af- 
fairs, than by the information you will receive 
from Phanias: a perſon, let me tell you, not 
only of conſummate politics, but of infinite cu- 
rioſity. I refer you therefore t6 him, as to the 
ſhorteſt and ſafeſt means of being acquainted 
with our ſituation. I might truſt him likewiſe 
with aſſuring you at the ſame time of the friendly 
diſpoſition of my heart towards you : but That 
is an office which I muſt claim the privilege of 
executing with my own hand. Be perſuaded 
then, that I think of you with the higheſt af- 
fection: as indeed you have a full right to 
Appius Clodius Pulcher had been conſul the preced- 
ing year, and was at this time governor of Cilicia, The 
particular traits of his character will be occaſionally marked 
out in the obſervations on the ſeveral letters addreſſed 
to him in this, and the ſubſequent . books. In the mean 
time it may be ſufficient to obſerve, that Cicero very zea- 
louſly cultivated his friendſhip, not from any real opinion 
of his merit, but as one whole powerful alliances rendered 
him too conſiderable to be deſpiſed as an enemy. For one 
of Appius's daughters was married to Pompey's ſon, and 


the other to Brutus. See life of Cic. ii. 204. 8vo. ed. Ep. 
Fam. ii. 13. 


You. I. - | theſe 


F the genius of Rome were himſelf to' give A. b. 700, 
you an account of the commonwealth, you vv 
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theſe ſentiments, not only from the many gene- 
rous and amiable qualities of your mind, but 
from that grateful ſenſibility with which, as ! 
am informed both by your own letters and the 
general account of others, you receive my beſt 
ſervices. I ſhall endeavour therefore, by my fu- 
ture good offices, to compenſate for that long 
intermiſſion which unhappily ſuſpended our for- 
mer intercourſe . And ſince you ſeem willing 
to renew our amicable commerce ; I doubt not 
of engaging in it with the general approbation 
of the world.. 

Your freedman Cilix, was very little known 
to me before he delivered your obliging letter 
into my hands: the friendly purport of which 


* Appius was brother to Cicero's declared enemy, the 
turbulent Clodius, which occaſioned that interruption of 
their friendſhip to which he here alludes. It appears by a 
paſſage in the oration for Milo, that Clodius in the abſence 
of his brother had forcibly taken poſſeſſion of an eſtate be- 
longing to Appius: and the indignation with which this 
piece of injuſtice muſt neceſſarily raiſe in the latter, ren- 
dered him, it is probable, ſo much the more diſpoſed to a 
re- union with Cicero. Orat. pro Mil. 27. 

5 The whole paſſage in the original, ſtands thus: Iagur 
me, quoniam tu ita vis, puto non invita Minerva faturum : 
«© quam quidem ego, fi forte de tuis ſumpſero, non ſolum 
«© Pallada, fed etiam Appiada nominabo.” The former 
part of this ſentence is tranſlated agreeably to the inter- 
pretation of the learned Gronovius : but the latter 1s 
wholly omitted. For notwithſtanding all the pains of the 
commentators to explain its difficulties, it is utterly un- 
intelligible ; at leaſt, I do not ſcruple to confeſs, it is ſo 
to me. f , | 


5 be 
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count indeed he gave me of your ſentiments, as 
well as of the frequent and favourable mention 
you are pleaſed to make of my name, were cir- 
cumſtances which I heard with much pleaſure, 
In ſhort, during our two days converſation to- 
gether, he entirely won my heart: not to the 
excluſion however, of my old friend Phanias ; 
whoſe return I impatiently expect. I imagine 
you will ſpeedily order him back to Rome: and 
I hope you will not diſmiſs him without ſending 
me at the ſame time your full and Utter Ved 
cominands: 

I very ſtrongly recommend to your patronage 
Valerius the lawyer; even tho' you ſhould diſ- 
cover that he has but a ſlender claim to that 
appellation. I mention this, as being more 
cautious in obviating the flaws in his fitie, than 
he uſually is in guarding againſt thoſe of his 
clients. But ſeriouſly, I have a great affection 
for the man: as indeed he is my particular 
friend and companion. I muſt do him the 
juſtice to ſay, that he is extremely ſenſible of 
the favours you have already conferred upon 
him. Nevertheleſs he is deſirous of my recom- 
mendation, as he is perſuaded it will have much 


See p. 212. of this vol. 


22 weight 
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he confirmed with oreat politeneſs. The ac- Av. 700. 
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A. U. 700. weight with you. I intreat you to convince him 
= that he is not miſtaken. Fare wel. 


DE T1 6 R -IV; 
To Cafus Mremmwivs 7. 


OUR tenant Caius Evander, is a perſon 
with whom I am very intimate: as his 
patron Marcus Emilius is in the number of my 
moſt particular friends. I intreat your permiſ- 
ſion therefore, that he may continue ſome time 
longer in your houſe, if it be not inconvenient 
to you: for as he has a great deal of work upon 
his hands, he cannot remove ſo ſoon as the firſt 
/ of July, without being extremely hurried. I 
ſhould be aſhamed to uſe many words in ſolicit- 
ing a favour of this nature at your hands : and 
I am perſuaded that, if it is not very much to 
your prejudice, you will be as well inclined to 
grant me this requeſt, as I ſhould be to comply 
with any of yours. I will only add therefore, 


that your indulgence will greatly oblige me. 
Farewel. 


7 See an account of him in remark 5. on the 27th letter 
of this book, p. 281. 


LET- 
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LETTER V. | 


To TREBATITUsS. 


Was wondering at the long intermiſſion of A. v. oo. 
your letters, when my friend Panſa accounted N 
for your indolence, by aſſuring me that you 
were turned an Epicurean. Glorious effect 
indeed of camp-converſation ! But if a meta- 
morphoſis ſo extraordinary has been wrought in 
you amidſt the martial air of Samarobriva, 
what would have been the conſequence had 1 
ſent you to the ſofter regions of Tarentum * ! 
I have been in ſome pain for your principles, I 
confeſs, ever ſince your intimacy with my friend 
Seius. But how will you reconcile your tenets 
to your profeſſion, and act for the intereſt of 
your client, now that you have adopted the 10 
maxim of doing nothing but for your own ? 
With what grace can you inſert the uſual clauſe 
in your deeds of agreement: The parties to theſe | | 
preſents as becomes good men and true, &c. ? For 
neither truth, nor truſt can there be in thoſe, who | 


*. — — 


5 Tarentum was a city in Italy diſtinguiſhed for the ſoft- 
neſs and luxury of its inhabitants. Geographers inform 
us that the greateſt part of their year was conſumed in the 
celebration of ſtated feſtivals. Vid. Bunon, comment. in Clu- 


verii Geograph., 
Q3 roy: 
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A. U. vc. profeſſedly govern themſelves upon motives of 

absolute ſelfiſhneſs ? I am in ſome pain like- 

wiſe, how you will ſettle the law concerning 

the partition of © rights in common :” as there 

can be nothing in common between thoſe, who 

make their own private gratification the ſole 

criterion of right and wrong: Or can you 

think it proper to adminiſter an oath, while 

you maintain that Jupiter is incapable of all re- 

ſentment? In a word, what will become of the 

good people of Ulubre ? who have placed them- 

ſelves under your protection; if you hold the 

maxim of your ſect, that © a wiſe man ought 

© not to engage himſelf in public affairs?” In 

good earneſt I ſhall be extremely ſorry, if it is 

true that you have really deſerted us. But if 

your converſion is nothing more than a conve- 

nient compliment to the opinions of Panſa, I 

will forgive your diſſimulation, provided you 

let me know ſoon how your affairs go en, and 

in what manner I can be of any ſervice in them, 
Farewel. | 

Cicero jocoſely ſpeaks of this people, as if they be- 

*© longed to the moſt conſiderable town in Italy; whereas 

it was fo mean and contemptible 'a place, that Horace, 

in order to ſhew the power of contentment, ſays, that 

«© a perſon poſſeſſed of that excellent temper of mind, may 

«© be happy even at Ulubre : 


*« £/t Ulubris, animus ſi te non deficit equus.”” 
11, * 74% 7 Zoe. 


LE T- 
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RN 


To Carivs Cur1o. 


UR friendſhip, I truſt, needs not any A. U. 700. 
other evidence to confirm its ſincerity, © , 


than what ariſes from the teſtimony of our own 
hearts. I cannot, however, but conſider the 
death of your illuſtrious Father, as depriving 
me of a moſt venerable witneſs to that ſingular 
affection I bear you *, I regret that he had not 
the ſatisfaction of taking a laſt farewel of you, 
before he cloſed his eyes: it was the only cir- 
cumſtance wanting to render him as much ſupe- 
rior to the reſt of the world in his domeſtic 
happineſs, as in his public fame *, 

I ſincerely wiſh you the happy enjoyment of 
your eſtate; and be aſſured, you will find in 
me a friend who loves and values you with the 
ſame tenderneſs as your father himſelf conceived 
for you. Farewel, 


See remark 4th on the firſt letter of this book. 


2 He was conſul in the year of Reme 676, when he 
ated with great ſpirit in oppoſition to the attempts of Sici- 
nius for reſtoring the tribunitial power, which had been 
much abridged by Sylla. In the following year he went go- 
vernor into Macedonia, and by his military conduct in that 
province obtained the honour of a triumph. He diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf among the friends of Cicero when he was 
attacked by Clodius. Freinſhem. ſupplem. in Liv. xci. ciii. 


Q 4 LE T- 
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* Er VII. 
To TREBATIUS. 


AN you feriouſly ſuppoſe me ſo unrea- 
ſonable as to be angry, becauſe I thought 
you diſcovered too inconſtant a diſpoſition in 
your impatience to leave Gaul? And can you 
poſſibly believe it was for that reaſon I have thus 
long omitted writing? The truth is, 1 was only 
concerned at the uneaſineſs which ſeemed to 
have overcaſt your mind: and I forbore. to 
write, upon no other account but as being en- 
tirely ignorant where to direct my letters. I 
ſuppoſe however that this is 2 plea which your 
loftineſs will ſcarce condeſcend to admit. But 
tell me then, is it the weight of your purſe, 
or the honour of being the counſellor of Cæſar, 
that moſt diſpoſes you to be thus inſufferably 
arrogant ? Let me periſh if I do not believe 
that thy vanity is ſo immoderate, as to chooſe 
rather to ſhare in his councils than his coffers. 
But ſhould he admit you 1nto a participation 
of both, you will undoubtedly ſwell into ſuch 
intolerable airs, that no mortal will be able to 
endure you: or none at leaſt except myſelf, 
who am philoſopher enough, you know, to 
6 endure 
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endure any thing. But I was going to tell you, A. U. 200 


that as I regretted the uneafineſs you formerly 
expreſſed ; ſo J rejoice to hear, that you are 
better reconciled to your fituation. My only 
fear is, that your wonderful ſkill in the law 
will little avail you in your preſent quarters: 
for I am told that the people you have to deal 
with, 5 


| Reſt the flrength of their cauſe on the force of 
their might, Ok 
And the ſword is ſupreme arbitrator of right *. 


As I know you do not chooſe to be concerned 
in forcible entries, and are much too peaceably 
diſpoſed to be fond of making aſſaults, let me 
leave a piece of advice with my lawyer, and by 
all means recommend it to you to avoid the 
Treviri “: for I hear they are moſt formidable 
fellows. I wiſh from my heart, they were as 
harmleſs as their name-ſ{akes round the edges of 
our coin *,—but I muſt reſerve the reſt of my 


3 Ennius. 

* The Treviri were a moſt warlike people, bordering 
on Germany. They were defeated about this time by La- 
bienus, one of Cæſar's lieutenants in Gaul. Cæſar. Bel. 
Cal. viii. | 

The public coin was under the inſpection of three of- 
bicers called Treviri monetales ; and ſeveral pieces of money 
are ſtill extant in the cabinets of the curious, inſcribed with 
2 names of theſe magiſtrates. Vid. Petri Bembi epiſt. apud 
Manut. BY 


jokes 


A. U. zo, jakes to another opportunity : in the mean 
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time, let me deſire you would ſend me a full 
account of whatever i is going forward in your 


province. Farewel, 46 


March the 4th, 


LETTER VII. 
\ To Connects *. 


OUR letter was extremely agreeable te 

me in all reſpects, except that I was ſorry 

to find by it, you had lighted my lodge at 
Sinnueſſa. I ſhall not excuſe the affront you 
have thus paſſed upon my little hovel, unleſs 
you give me double ſatisfaction by making uſe 
both of my Cuman and Pompeian villas. Let 
me intreat you then to do ſo: and to preſerve me 
likewiſe in your affection. I hope you will 
provoke me to-enter into a literary conteſt with 
you, by ſome of your writings : as -I find it 
much eaſier to anſwer a challenge of this kind, 
than to ſend one. However, if you ſhould per- 
ſevere in your uſual indolence, I ſhall venture 
to lead the way myſelf; in order to- ſhew you, 
that POE has not infected me. | 


See an account of him, vol. ui. p. 61. rem. 6. 


I ſteal 
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I ſteal a moment to write this whilſt I am in A U. 20% 


the ſenate: but you ſhall have à longer let- 
ter from me when I ſhall be leſs engaged, 
Farewel. 


LETTER IX. 
To TREBATIUS. 


JF Am giving you an inſtance that thoſe who love . 
are not eaſily to be pleaſed, when I aſſure you, 
that tho' 1 was very much concerned when you 
told me that you continued in Gaul with reluct- 
ance, yet I am no leſs mortified now your letter 
informs me, that you like your ſituation ex- 
tremely well, To ſay the truth, as I regretted 
you ſhould not approve a ſcheme, which you 
purſued upon my recommendation; ſo I can ill 
bear that any place ſhould be agreeable to you 
where I am not, Nevertheleſs, I had much 
rather endure the uneaſineſs of your abſence, 
than ſuffer you to forego the advantages with 
which, I hope, it will be attended. It is im- 
poſſible therefore to expreſs how much I rejoice 
in your having made a friendſhip with a man of 
lo improved an underſtanding and ſo amiable a 
diſpoſition as Matius : whoſe eſteem, I hope, 
you will endeayour to cultivate by every means 
in 
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A. u. 200. in your power. For, believe me, you cannot 
bring home a more valuable acquiſition. Fare. 


wel. 


LETTER X. 
To Caivs Curio. 


OU muſt not impute it to any negle@ in 
Rupa, that he has not executed your 
commiſſion ; as he omitted it merely in compli- 
ance with the opinion of myſelf and the reſt of 
your ' friends. We thought it moſt prudent 
that no 'ſteps ſhould be taken during your 
abſence, which might preclude you from a 
change of meaſures after your return: and 
therefore that it would be beſt he ſhould not 
fignify your intentions of entertaining the peo- 
ple with public games. I may perhaps in 
ſome future letter give you my reaſons at large 
againſt your executing that deſign : or rather, 
that you may not come prepared to anſwer my 


6 Curio's pretence for exhibiting theſe games, was to pay 
an honour to the memory of his father, lately deceaſed : 
but his principal motive was to ingratiate himſelf with the 
people, who were paſſionately attached to entertainments 
of this kind. As Cicero well-knew the profuſion of Cu- 
rio's temper, and that the ſcheme he was meditating could 
not be executed without great expence; he acted a very 
judicious and honeſt part, in labouring to turn him aſide 
from a = that would contribute to embarraſs his finan- 
ces, and moſt probably there fore impair the foundations of 
his integrity. 155 | 

| objections, 
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objections, I believe it will be the wiſeſt way to A. U. ges. 


reſerve them till we meet. If I ſhould not 
bring you over to my ſentiments, I ſhall have 
the ſatisfaction, at leaſt, of diſcharging the part 
of a friend: and ſhould it happen, (which I 
hope however 1t will not) that you ſhould here- 
after have occaſion to repent of your ſcheme ; 
you may then remember that I endeavoured to 
diſſuade you from it. But this much I will 
now ſay, that thoſe advantages which Fortune 
in conjunction with your own induſtry and na- 
tural endowments, have put into your poſſeſ- 
ſion, ſupply a far ſurer method of opening your 
way to the higheſt dignities, than any oftenta- 
tious diſplay of the moſt ſplendid ſpectacles. 
The truth of it is, exhibitions of this kind, as 
they are inſtances of wealth only, not of merit, 
are by no means. conſidered as reflecting any ho- 
nour on the authors of them : not to mention, 
that the public is quite ſatiated with their fre- 
quent returns. But I am fallen unawares into 
what I deſigned to have avoided, and point- 
ing out my particular reaſons againſt your 
ſcheme. I will wave all farther diſcuſſion there- 
fore of this matter till we meet; and in the 
mean time inform you, that the world en- 
tertains the higheſt opinion of your virtues. 

| What- 
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Auges. Whatever advantages may be hoped from the 
SY moſt exalted patriotiſm united with the greateſt 

abilities; the public, believe me, expects from 

you. And ſhould you core prepared (as I am 

ſure you ought; and I truſt you will) to act up 

to theſe its glorious expectations; then, indeed, 
p you will exhibit to your friends and to the 

commonwealth in general; a ſpectacle of the no- 
bleſt and moſt affecting kind ?. In the mean 
while be affured, no man has a greater ſhare 
of my affection and eſteem than yourſelf. 
Farewel. 


7 Curio was not of a diſpoſition to liſten to this pru- 
dent counſel of his friend: but in oppoſition to all the 
grave advice of Cicero, he perſevered in his reſolution; 
and executed it with great magnificence. The conſe- 
querice was, juſt what Cicero fereſaw and dfeaded: he 
eontracted debts which he was incapable of diſcharging; 
and then ſold himſelf to Cæſar in order to ſatisfy the 
elamburs of his creditors, See rem. 1. on the firſt letter of 
this book. 


3 ä LET:- 
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I. 


* 


To TrxEBATIUS 


WE or three of your letters Which lately A. u. 740. 
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came to my hands at the fame time, tho! 


of different dates, have afforded me great plea- 
ſure: as they were proofs that you have recon- 
ciled yourſelf, with much fpitit and reſolution, 
to the inconveniencies of a military life. 1 
had ſome little ſuſpicion, I confeſs, of the 
contrary : not that I queſtioned your courage, 
but as imputing your uneaſineſs to the regret 
of our ſeparation. Let me intreat you then to 
perſevere in your preſent temper of mind: and 
believe me, you will derive many and conſider- 
able advantages from the ſervice in which you 


are engaged. In the mean while, I ſhall not 


fail to renew my ſolicitations to Cæſar in your 
favour, upon all proper occaſions ; and have 
herewith ſent you a Greek letter to deliver to 
him for that purpoſe : for, in truth, you cannot 
be more anxious than I am that this expedition 
may prove to your benefit. In return, I de- 
fire you would ſend me a full relation of the 
Gallic war : for you muſt know, I always de- 
7 ET | pend 


A. U. 200. pend moſt upon the accounts of thoſe who are 
ue engaged in the action. 
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As I do not imagine you ate Altogether (6 
conſiderable a perſon as to retain a ſecretary in 
your ſervice, I could not but wonder you ſhould 
trouble yourſelf with the precaution of ſending 
me ſeveral copies of the ſame letter. Your par- 
ſimony, however, deſerves to be applauded; as 
one of them, I obſerved, was written upon a 
tablet that had been uſed before. I cannot 
conceive what unhappy compoſition could be ſo 
very miſerable as to deſerve to give place upon 
this occaſion : unleſs it were one of your own 
conveyances. I flatter myſelf, at leaſt, it was 
not any ſpritely epiſtle of mine that you thus 
diſgraced, in order to ſcribble over it a dull one 
of your own. Or was it your intention to inti- 
mate affairs go ſo ill with you, that you could 
not afford any better materials? If that ſhould 
be your caſe, you muſt even thank yourſelf for 
not leaving your modeſty behind you. 

I ſhall recommend you in very ſtrong terms 
to Balbus, when he returns into Gaul. But 
you muſt not be ſurpriſed if you ſhould not 
hear from me again ſo ſoon as uſual : as I ſhall 
be abſent from Rome during all this month. I 
write this from Pomptinus, at the villa of Me- 
trilius Philemon, where I am placed within 


: hearing 
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hearing of thoſe croaking clients whom you re- A. U. 700. 


commended to my protection: for a prodigious 
number, it ſeems, of your * Ulubrean frogs are 
aſſembled, in order to compliment my arrival 
among them. Farewel. 


April the 8th. 


P. S. I have deſtroycd the letter I received 
from you by the hands of Lucius Aruntius, 
tho' it was much too innocent to deſerve ſo 
ſevere a treatment: For, it contained nothing 
that might not have been proclaimed before a 
general aſſembly of the people. However it 
was your expreſs deſire I ſhould deſtroy it: and 
I have complied accordingly. I will only add, 
that I wonder much at not having heard from 
you ſince; eſpecially as ſo many extraordinary 
events have lately happened in your province. 


Cicero ludicrouſly gives the inhabitants of Ulubræ this 
appellation, in allufion to the low and marſhy ſituation of 
their town. See rem. 9. p. 230. of this vol. 
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LETTER XI. 


To Carvs Curio. 


UMBERLESS are the ſubjects, which 
may enter into a correſpondence of the 
epiſtolary kind: but the moſt uſual, and which 
indeed gave the firſt riſe to this amicable com- 
merce, is, to inform an abſent friend of thoſe 
private affairs, which it may be neceſſary either 
for his intereſt or our own, that he ſhould 
know. You muſt not, however, expect any 
thing of the latter ſort from me: as your family 
correſpondents, I am ſenſible, communicate to 
you what relates to your own concerns ; and 
nothing new has happened in mine. There are 
rwo other ſpecies of letters, with which I am 
particularly pleaſed : thoſe, I mean, that are 
written in the freedom and pleaſantry of com- 
mon converſation; and thoſe which turn upon. 
grave and moral topics. But in which of theſe 
it would be leaſt improper for me to addreſs 
you at this juncture, is a queſtion not eaſily de- 
termined. IIl, indeed, would it become me to 
entertain you with letters of humour, at a ſeaſon 
when every man of common ſenſibilityv has bid- 
| den 
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den adieu to mirthꝰ'. And what can Cicero A. u. oo. 
write that ſhall deſerve the ſerious thought 
of Curio, unleſs it be on public affairs? My 
ſituation, however, is ſuch, that I dare not truſt 
my real ſentiments of thoſe points in a letter“: 
and none other will I ever ſend you *. Thus 
precluded as I am from every other topic, I 
muſt content myſelf with repeating what I have 
often urged : and earneſtly exhort you to the 
purſuit of true and ſolid glory. Believe me, it 
will require the utmoſt efforts of your care and 
reſolution, to act up to thoſe high and uncom- 
mon expectations which the world has conceived 
of your merit. There is indeed but one poſ- 
ſible method that can enable you to ſurmount 


9 Affairs at Rome were at this time in the utmoſt con- 
fuſion, occafioned (as has already been obſerved in the 
notes above) by the factious interruption that was given to 
the uſual election of the magiſtrates. See note 6. p. 221. 
of this vol. This ſtate of tamult, or indeed, to ſpeak more 
properly, of almoſt abſolute anarchy, was however ſome- 
what compoſed towards the latter end of the preſent year, 
by the election of Domitius Calvinus and. Valerius Meſſala 
to the conſular office. Dio, xl. p. 141. 

" The diſturbances mentioned in the preceding note, 
were artfully fomented by Cæſar and Pompey, in order to 
turn them to the advantage of their ambitious purpoſes. 
But this was too delicate a circumſtance for Cicero to ex- 
plain himſelf upon : eſpecially as he was now cultivating a 
friendſhip with both. 

The text in the original is evidently defective: atque 
in hoc genere hac mea cauſa eſt, ut neque ea que non ſentio 
velim ſcribere. The ſenſe is ſupplied in the tranſlation, 
in a way that ſeemed to coincide beſt with this mutilated 


ſentence, 
R 2 this 


A. v. 700. this arduous taſk. The method I mean, is by 
y © diligently cultivating thoſe qualities which are 
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the foundation of a juſt applauſe : of that ap- 
plauſe, my friend, which, T know, is the con- 
ſtant object of your warmeſt ambition. I might 
add much more to this purpoſe : but J am ſen- 
Bible you ſtand not in need of any incitements. 
And indeed I have thrown out theſe general 
hints, far leſs with a view of inflaming your | 
heart, than of teſtifying the ardency with which 
I give you mine. Farewel. 


LETTER XII. 
To Mrtmumivs. 


] Claim the promiſe you gave me when we met 
laſt ; and deſire you to treat my very intimate 
and zealous friend Aulus Fuſius in the manner 
you aſſured me you would. He is a man of let- 
ters as well as 'great politeneſs : and indeed in 
every view of his character he is highly deſerving 
your friendſhip. The civilities you ſhall ſhew 
kim will be extremely agreeable to me: as they 
will at the fame time for ever attach to your 
intereſt a perſon of a moſt obliging and friendly 
diſpoſition. Farewel, 


L E T- 
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L ET T ER XIV. 
To Caivs CuRto. 


UBLIC affairs are fo circumſtanced, that A. U. yoo. 
I dare not communicate my ſentiments of * 
them in a letter. This however, I will ven- 
ture in general to ſay, that I have reaſon to con- 
gratulate you on your removal from the ſcene 
in which we are engaged. But I muſt add, that 
in whatever part of the world you might be 
placed, you would ſtill (as I told you in my 
laſt ) be embarked in the ſame common bot- 
tom with your friends here. I have another 
reaſon likewiſe for rejoicing in your abſence, 
as it has placed your merit in full view of fo 
conſiderable a number of the moſt illuſtrious 
citizens, and allies of Rome: and indeed the 
reputation you have acquired is univerſally, and 
without the leaſt exception, confirmed to us on 
all hands. But there is one circumſtance at- 
tending you, upon which I know not whether I 
ought to ſend you my congratulations, or not : 
I mean with reſpect to thoſe high and ſingular 


3 The letter to which Cicero. refers, is not extant. 
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advantages which the commonwealth promiſes 
itſelf from your return amongſt us. Not that 
ſuſpect your proving uhequal to the opinion 
which the world entertains of your virtues ; but 
as fearing that whatever is moſt worthy of your 
care will be irrecoverably loſt ere your arrival to 
prevent it : ſuch, alas, is the weak and 'well- 
nigh expiring condition of our unhappy re- 
public ! But prudence, perhaps, will ſcarce 
juſtify me in truſting even this to a letter : for 
the reſt therefore I muſt refer you to. others. 
In the mean while, whatever your fears or your 
hopes of public affairs may be; think, my friend, 
inceſſantly think on thoſe virtues which that 
generous patriot muſt poſſeſs, who in theſe evil 
times, and amidſt ſuch a general depravation of 
manners, gloriouſly purpoſes to vindicate the 
antient dignity and liberties of his oppreſſed 
country, Farewel. 
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LETTER XV. 


TO TrEBATIUS. 


247 


F it were not for the compliments you ſent A. u. 50o. 


1 me by Chryſippus the freedman of Cyrus 
the architect, I ſhould have imagined I no longer 
poſſeſſed a place in your thoughts. But furely 
you are become a moſt intolerable fine gentle- 
man, that you could not bear the fatigue of 
writing to me; when you had the opportunity 
of doing fo by a man whom, you know, I look 
upon as one almoſt of my own family. Per- 
haps however, you may have forgotten the uſe 
of your pen, and ſo much the better, let me 
tell you, for your clients ; as they will loſe no 
more cauſes by its blunders. But if it'is myſelf 
only that has eſcaped your remembrance ; I 
muſt endeavour to refreſh it by a viſit, before I 
am worn out of your mind beyond all power 
of recollection. After all, is it not the appre- 
henſions of the next ſummer's campaign, that 
has rendered your hand too unſteady to perform 
its office? If ſo, you muſt een play over again 
the ſame gallant ſtratagem you practiſed laſt 
year in relation to your Britiſh expedition, and 
frame ſome heroic excuſe for your abſence. 
R 4 N 


— 


— > — —— —— 


A. U. 700, However, I was extremely glad to hear by 


indeed of this letter, which is merely confolatory to a 


ſhip, or that I had any intention of dropping 


the Engliſh reader into a field of criticiſm which could 


any pains in aſcertaining (if it were poſſible ta aſcertain) 


Chryſippus, that you are much in Czfar's good 
graces. But it would be more like a man of 
equity, methinks, as well as mare agreeable to 
my inclinations, if you were to give me fre- 
quent notice of what concerns you, by your own 
hand: a ſatisfaction I ſhould undoubtedly enjoy, 
if you had choſen to ſtudy the laws of good 
fellowſhip, rather than thoſe of contention, 
You fee I rally you, as uſual, in your own way, 
not to ſay a little in mine. But to end ſeriouſly; 
be aſſured, as I greatly love you, I am no leſs 
confident than deſirous of your affection in re- 
turn. Farewel. 


LETTER XVI. 
To Pulis SexmTrus “. 


Hope you will not imagine by my long ſilence, 
that I have been unmindful of our friend- 


my uſual correſpondence with you, The ſin- 

* The commentators are greatly divided as to the time 
when this letter was written, and the perfon ta whom it is 
addreſſed. To examine the ſeveral reaſons upon which 
they ſupport their reſpective opinions, would be leading 
afford him neither amuſement nor inſtruction. The ſubject 


friend in exile, is not of conſequence enough to merit 


cere 
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cere truth is, I was prevented from, writing du - g, U. 706. 
ring the former part of our ſeparation, by thoſe 


calamities in which the general. eanffuſion of the 
times had involved me: as I atjerwards delayed 
it, from an unwillingneſs to break in upon you 
whilſt your own ſevere and unmeriged injuries 
were yet freſh upon your mind. But When I 
reflect that a ſufficient time has elapſed, to.wear 
off the firſt impreſſions of your misfortunes, ; 
and conſider likewiſe the virtues and magnani- 
mity of your heart; I think I may now write 
to you conſiſtently with my general cautian of 
avoiding an unſraſonable officiouſneſs, © - 
You are ſenſible, my dear Sextius, that 1 
warmly ſtood forth your advocate, when a pro- 
ſecution was formerly commenced againſt you 
in your abſence: as afterwards, when you was 
involved in that accuſation which was brought 
againſt your friend, I exerted every means in my 
power for your defence. Thus likewiſe upon 
my return into Italy *, tho I faund your affairs 
had been managed in a very different manner 
its preciſe date: and it is ſofficient to obſerve, that tt 
contains nothing but what perfectly coincides with the gi 
cumſtances both of Cicero's affairs and thoſe of the republic 
in the preſent year. As to the perſon to whom this Jetter 
is written; it is impoſſihle to determine any thing concern- 
ing him: for the Miſs. and printed copies are by no means 
agreed. as to his name; ſome calling him Titius, others 


Sitius, and others Sextius. 5 
d Probably, when he returned from exile: in the year 


696, 
al 6: than 
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AU. 700, than I ſhould have adviſed ; yet I omitted no 
opportunity of rendering you my utmoſt ſer. 
vices. And upon this occaſion, when the cla- 
mour that was raiſed againſt you on account of 
the corn ©, by thoſe that were the enemies, not 
only of yourſelf,” but of all who endeavoured to 
aſſiſt you; when the general corruption of the 
judges; and in ſhort, when many other public 
iniquities, had prevailed to your . condemnation 
againſt all truth and juſtice; I was not wanting 
in my beſt good offices of every kind towards 
your ſon. Having therefore thus faithfully per- 
formed every other facred duty of friendſhip, I 
would not omit this likewiſe of | intreating and 
exhorting you to bear your afflictions as becomes 
a man of your diſtinguiſhed ſpirit and fortitude, 
In other words; let me conjure you to ſupport 
with reſolution thoſe common viciſſitudes of 
Fortune, which no prudence can prevent, and 
for which no mortal is anſwerable; remember- 
ing, that in all popular governments, as well 
as in our own, it has been the fate of many of 
the beſt and greateſt men to fall a ſacrifice to 
the injuſtice of their country. I will add, (and 

It was the bufineſs of the Ædiles, amongſt other parts 
of their duty, to ſuperintend the markets and public ma- 
; ne of corn. It ſeems probable therefore from this paſ- 


e, that Sextius was baniſhed for ſome real, or pretended, 
miſconduct in the adminiſtration of that office. 


I wiſh 
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baniſhed you from a commonwealth in which 
no rational mind can receive the leaſt fatiſ- 
faction. 

If I were to ſay nothing of your ſon, it would 
look as. if I were inattentive to that general 
applauſe which his virtues ſo juftly receive: 
on the other hand, were I to tell you all that 1 
hear and think of him, I am afraid 1 ſhould 
only renew your grief for being thus ſeparated 
from his company. However, you ſhould wiſely 
conſider his uncommon virtues as a poſſeſſion 
which inſeparably attends you, in whatever part 
of the world you may be placed. For ſurely 
the objects of the mind are not leſs intimately 
preſent with us, than thoſe of the eye. The 
reflection, therefore, on his ſingular merit and 
filial piety; the fidelity of myſelf and the reſt 
of thoſe friends whom you have found, and 
will ever find, to be the fallowers, not of your 
fortune, but of your virtue ; and above all, the 
conſciouſneſs of not having deſerved your fuf- 
ferings ; are circumſtances which ought to ad- 
' miniſter the higheſt conſolation to you. And 
they will more effectually do fo, if you con- 
ſider, that it is guilt, and not misfortune; one's 
own crimes, and not the injuſtice of others, 
i which 


I wiſh I could with truth be contradicted) that A. U. co. 
the injurious ſentence you lament, has only o r 
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Av. c, Which ought to diſturb the ſerenity of a well- 
wy regulated mind. In the mean time be affured, 
that, in compliance with the dictates of that 
friendſhip I have long entertained for you, and 
of that eſteem which I bear for your fon, I ſhall 
neglect no opportunity both of alleviating your 
afflictions, and of contributing all I can to ſup- 
port you under them. In a word, if upon any 
occaſion you ſhould think it neceſſary to write 
to me; you thall find that your application was 

not made in vain. Farewel. N 


LETTER XVII. 
To Curio. 


Diſpatch Sextus Villius, a domeſtic of my 
friend Milo, to meet you with this letter, 
notwithſtanding we have received no account of 
your being yet advanced near Italy. However, 
we are aſſured that you are fet forward from 
Aſia +: and as it is generally believed it will 
not be long ere you arrive in Rome, I perſuade 
myſelf that the importance of the affair which 
accaſions you this application, will juſtify my 
defire of making it as early as, poſſible. 


See p. 218, rem, 1. towards the end, 
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If I eſtimated my ſervices towards you, by A. v. oe. 
the ſame enlarged ſtandard that you gratefully VV 


meaſure them yourſelf; I ſhould be extremely 
reſerved in requeſting any conſiderable favour ' 
at your hands. It is painful, indeed, to a man 
of a modeſt and generous mind, to ſolicit great 
obligations from thoſe whom he has greatly ob- 
liged ; left he ſhould ſeem to claim the price 'of 
his good offices, and aſk a matter of right rather 
than of grace. But I can have no ſcruples of this 
ſort with reſpe& to you; as the ſervices you 
have conferred upon me, and particularly in my 
late troubles, are not only of the higheſt, but 
moſt conſpicuous nature. An ingenuous diſpo- 
ſition, where it already owes much, is willing 
to owe more: and it is upon this principle that 
I make no difficulty of requeſting your aſſiſtance 
in an article of the laſt importance to me. 1 
have no reaſon indeed to fear, that 1 ſhould 
ſink under the weight of your favours, even if 
they were to riſe beyond all number: as I truſt. 
| there is none ſo conſiderable that I ſhould not 
only receive with gratitude, but 'return with 
advantage. 

I am exerting the utmoſt rs of my care, 
my induſtry, and my talents, in order to ſecure 
the election of Milo to the conſulate: and I think 
myſelf bound upon this occaſion to give a proof 


do 
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A. v. 706: to the world, of the more than common affec- 
con with which J enter into his intereſt. I am 
perſuaded, no man ever was ſo anxious for the 
preſervation of his own perſon and fortunes, 

as I am that Milo may obtain this honour: 

an event, upon which the ſecurity of my own 
dignities, I am ſenſible, depends. Now the aſ- 
ſiſtance which it is in your power to give my 

friend, is ſo very conſiderable, that it is all we 

want to be aſſured of victory: for thus our forces 

ſtand. In the firſt place, Milo's conduct to- 

wards me in his tribunate *, has gained him (as I 

hope you perfectly well know) the affections of 

all our patriots : as the liberality of his temper 
and the magnificence of his ſhews have ſe- 

cured to him the favour of the populace .. 

In the next place, all the young part of the 
republic, together with thoſe who have the moſt 
influence in elections, are wholly in his intereſt, 

as having received, or expecting to receive, 


Milo was tribune in the year of Rome 696: at which 
time he conferred very ſingular obligations on Cicero, by 
moſt zealouſly exerting all his power and credit in promot- 
ing his recall from exile. Orat. pro Milon. 


7 Milo had diſſipated three very confiderable eſtates in 
the extravagant ſhews which, upon different occaſions, he 
had exhibited to the people: as he wds-likewilſe at this time 
propoſing to entertain them in the ſame magnificent man- 
ner, at the expence of 250,000/, Orat. pro Milon, 28. Ad 
ii. 9. | 


the 


the benefit of his own popularity and active A. U. 1. 
offices upon octaſions of a like nature. I will W 
add likewiſe, that he has my ſuffrage: which, 
though it may not draw after it any conſi- 
derable effects, is however univerſally approved 
as a tribute which is juſtly his due: and ſo 
far, perhaps, it may be conſidered as of ſome 
weight with the public. All therefore that we 
farther require, is a perſon to appear as the 
leader of theſe our rude forces, and to unite 
them together under one head: and had we the 
choice of the whole world, we could not fix 
upon a man ſo well qualified for this purpoſe as 
yourſelf. If you believe then that I have any 
worth or gratitude, or can even infer it from 
theſe my earneſt endeavours to ſerve Milo; in a 
word, if you eſteem me deſerving of your 
favours, I intreat you to co-operate with me in 
this affair, upon which my character (or to come 
ſtill nearer to the truth) upon which almoſt my 
very preſervation depends *. With regard to 


* Cicero was particularly concerned to ſecure Milo's 
election, not only from a principle of gratitude, but of 
ſelf-preſervation. For Clodius, our author's implacable 
enemy, was now ſoliciting the office of prætor: and it 
Milo were rejected from the conſulſhip, it would fall into 
the hands of Plautus Hypſzus and Metellus Scipio, who 
were both-under the influence of Clodius. By theſe means 

the latter would once again have been armed with the prin- 
cipal authority of the commonwealth : and Cicero knew by 
fad and recent experience, that he had every thing to fear 


Milo 


yy Tit LETTERS Book III 
Ab. 5. Mito himſetf, I will only affure you, that 
„oo never dem oblige a man of a mote ſolid 

turn ef mind, of a more reſolute ſpirit, or one 

who, if you ſhould embrace his intereſt, will 

receive your good offices with a more affecti. 

nate gratitude. You will at the ſame time alſo 

confer fo ſingular an honour upon myſelf, as to 
TConvince me, chat you have no leſs regard for 

the ſupport of 'my credit, than you formerly 

ſhewed for the fafety of my perfon. I ſhould 
enlarge much farther upon this fubject, if I were 
not perſuaded, that you are perfe&ly ſenſible of 
the infinite obligations I have received from 
Milo; and that it is incumbent upon me to 
promote his election with my utmoſt zeal, and 
even at the hazard of my life“. I will only 
then in one word recommend this affair, and 


from ſuch an enemy when he could add power to malice. 
His intereſt therefore conſpired with his "friendſhip in ſup- 

rting the N of Milo, who had upon all occa- 

ons oppoſed the deſigns of Clodius with great warmth 
and ſpirit: and who in the preſent inſtance would have 
proved a counter ballance, if Clodius ſhould have attempted 
a ſecond time to fall with his whole weight upon Cicero 
Vid. Orat. pro Milon, paſſim. 5 | | 

In this declining ſtate of the republic, the elections 
were Carried on, not only by the moſt ſhameful and avowed 
bribery, but by the ſeveral mobs of the reſpective can- 
didates. 'Thefe, it may well be imagined, were both diſ- 
poſed and prepared to commit every outrage, that the cauſs 
of their leaders ſhould require. Accordingly the party of 
Milo and that of his competitors had ſuch frequent and 
bloody engagements with each other, as to raiſe a-general 
apprehenſion of a civil war, Put, in vit. Caton. 


therein 
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therein the moſt important of my concerns, A. U. 760. 
to your favour and protection: and be aſſured, N 
I ſhall eſteem your compliance with my requeſt 

as an obligation ſuperior, I had almoſt ſaid, 

even to that for which I am fo greatly indebted 

to Milo. The truth of it is, it would give me 

more pleaſure to make him an effectual return 

for the very conſiderable part he bore in my re- 
ſtoration, than I received even from the benefit 

of his good offices themſelves. And this, I 

am confident, your ſingle concurrence will fully 

enable me to perform.  Farewel. 


Soon after this letter was written, an unfortunate ad- 
venture diſconcerted all Cicero's meaſures in behalf of his 
"friend, and obliged him, inſtead of ſoliciting any longer 
for Milo as a candidate, to defend him as a criminal. It 
happened that Milo and Clodius having met as they were 
travelling the Appian road, a rencounter enſued, in which 
the latter was killed. Milo was arraigned for this mur- 
der: and being convicted, was ſentenced to baniſhment. 
Cicero, in his defence, laboured to prove by a variety of 
circumſtances that this meeting could not have been pre- 
meditated on the part of his client: and indeed it ſeems 
probable that it was not. But however caſual that parti- 
cular incident might have been; Milo, it is certain, had 
long before determined to aſſaſſinate Clodius : and it ap- 

ars too, that Cicero himſelf was appriſed of the deſign. 

his is evident from a letter to Atticus written about four 
years antecedent to the fact of which I am ſpeaking. Reum 
Publium, ſays Cicero, (nift ante occiſus erit fore a Milone 
puto. Si ſe inter vian obtulerit, octiſum iri ab ipſo Milone 
video. Non dubitat facere ; pre ſe fert. Dio, xl. p. 143, 
146. Orat. pro Milon. ad Att. iv. 3. 
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To Tirvs Fabivs-*. 


A. u. vo. I Know not any | event which has lately hap- 
—Y— LL pcned, that more ſenſibly affects me than 
your diſgrace, Far therefore from being capable 

of giving you the conſolation I wiſh ; I greatly 

ſtand in need of the ſame good office myſelf. 
Nevertheleſs, I cannot forbear, not only to ex- 

hort, but to conjure you likewiſe by our friend- 

ſhip, to collect your whole ſtrength of reaſon, 

in order to oppoſe your afflictions with a firm 

and manly fortitude, Remember, 'my friend, 

that calamities'are incident to all mankind, but 
particularly to us who live in theſe miſerable 

and diſtracted times. Let it be your conſolation, 
however, to reflect, that you have loſt far leſs 

by fortune, than you have acquired by merit: 

as there are few under the circumſtances of your 

birth, who. ever raiſed themſelves to the fame 


a 
* 


It is altogether uncertain to whom this letter is ad- 
dreſſed; as there is great variety in the ſeveral readings of 
its inſcription. If the title adopted in the tranſlation be 
the true one, (and it is that which has the greateſt num- 
ber of commentators on its ſide,) the perſon to whom it 
is written was quæſtor to Cicero in his conſulate; and after- 
wards one of thoſe tribunes who in the year of Rome 696, 
promoted the law by which he was reſtored to his country. 
Lid. ad Att. iii. 23. 


9 dignities; 
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dignities; tho there are numbers of the higheſt A. U. 200. 
quality who have ſunk into the ſame diſgrace. "VP? 
To fay truth; ſo wretched is the fate which 
threatens our laws, our liberties and our conſti- 
tution in general, that well may he eſteem him- 
ſelf happily dealt with, who is diſmiſſed from 
ſuch a diſtempered government upon the leaſt 
injurious terms. As to your own caſe in par- 
ticular, when you reflect that you are ſtill unde- 
prived of your eſtate; that you are happy in 
the affections of your children, your family, and 
your friends; and that in all probability you are 
only ſeparated from them for a ſhort interval : 
when you reflect, that among the great number 
of impeachments which have lately been carried 
on *, yours is the only one that was conſidered 
as entirely groundleſs ; that you were condemned 
by a majority only of one ſingle vote; and that 
too univerſally ſuppoſed ro have been given in 
compliance with ſome powerful influence. 


7 The circumſtance here mentioned, renders it probable 
that the letter before us was written in the preſent year. 
For Pompey being at this time appointed ſole conſul, made 
ſeveral ſalutary regulations with reſpe& to the method of 
trials, and encouraged proſecutions againſt thoſe who had 
been guilty of illegal practices in order to ſecure their 
elections. Accordingly, many perſons of the firſt rank in 
Rome were arraigned and convicted: and Fadius ſeems 
to have been one of that number. Plaut. in vit. Pomp. et 


. 


Caton, 4 


S 2 Theſe, 
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A. u. vo. Theſe, undoubtedly, are conſiderations which 
ought greatly to alleviate the weight of your 
misfortune. I will only add, that you may al- 
ways depend upon finding in me that diſpoſi- 
tion both towards yourſelf and your family, as 
is agreeable to your wiſhes, as well as to what 
you have a. right to expect. Farewel. - 


LETTER XIX. 
To Titus Tivress, 


TT is by no means as ſuſpecting that my for- 

mer recommendation was not ſufficient, that 

1 give you this ſecond trouble; but merely 

in compliance with the requeſt of my friend 

 Avianus Flaccus: to whom TI neither can, nor 
indeed ought to refuſe any thing. The truth is, 

notwithſtanding your very obliging anſwer when 

1 mentioned his affair to you in perſon, and 

that I have already written to you' in ſtrong 

terms upon the ſame ſubject; yet he imagines 
I cannot too often apply to you in his behalf, 

J hope therefore you will excuſe me, if in thus 
yielding to his inclinations, I ſhould ſeem to 


The perſon to whom this letter is inſcribed, is wholly 
unknown: and the occaſion upon which it was written is nat 
of importance enough to deſerve any animadverſions. 


forget 
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forget that you are incapable of receding from A. u. 00. 
your word; and again intreat you to allow him Hae: 
a convenient port and ſufficient time for the 
exportation of his corn. Both theſe favours I 
obtained for him when Pompey had. the com- 
miſſion in which you are now employed: and 
the term he granted him was three years. To * 
ſay all in one word, you will very ſenſibly oblige | 
me by convincing Avianus, that I enjoy the 
ſame ſhare in your affection, which he juſtly 
imagines he poſſeſſes of mine. Farewel. 


LETTER | XX. 
To. TREBAT Tus. 


Acquainted you with the affair of Silius. He 
has ſince been with me: when I informed 
him that it was your opinion we might ſafely 
enter into the uſual recognizance. But he has 
conſulted, he tells me, with Servius, who aſ- 
ſures him that where a teſtator has no power 
to make a will, it muſt be conſidered, to all 
intents and purpoſes, as if it had never ſub- 
ſiſted : and Offilius, it ſeems, agrees. in this 
opinion. He told me at the ſame time, that he 
had not applied to you upon this ſubje& : but M 
deſired I would recommend both himſelf and . 
3s: _ 
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A. u. 560. his cauſe to your protection. I do not know a 

*—Y=" worthier man than Silius, nor any one, except- 
ing yourſelf, who is more my friend. You 
will extremely oblige me therefore, my dear 
Trebatius, by calling upon him in order to 
give him the promiſe of your aſſiſtance : and 
I earneſtly intreat you, if you have any re- 
gard for me, to pay this viſit as ſoon as poſlible, 
Farewel, | 


LET TEX NH. 


To Marcus Marivs. 


* 


Shall punctually execute your commiſſion: 

But is it not a moſt wonderful ſpecimen 

of your ſagacity, thus to employ a man in 
making a purchaſe for you, whoſe intereſt it is 
to advance the price as high as poſſible? Above 

3 all, I moſt admire the wiſdom of your reſtric- 
tion, in confining me to a particular ſum. For 
had you truſted me with an unlimited order, I 
ſhould have thought myſelf obliged in point of 
friendſhip, to have ſettled this affair with my 
coheirs upon the moſt advantageous terms in 
your behalf: whereas now I know your price, 
you may depend upon it, I ſhall rather ſet up 
a fictitious bidder, than ſuffer the eſtate to be 
ſold 


- 
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fold for leſs than the money you mention. But A. b. 700, 
jeſting apart; be aſfured I ſhall diſcharge the 


commiſſion you have aſſigned me, with all the 
care I ought. 7 

I know you are well-pleafed with my victory 
over Burſa *: but why then did you not more 
warmly congratulate me upon the occaſion ? 
You were miſtaken in imagining the character 
of the man to be much too deſpicable to ren- 
der this event a matter of any great exultation. 
On the contrary, the defeat of Burſa has afforded 
me a more pleafing triumph, even than the 
fall of Clodius. Much rather indeed would 1 
ſee my adverſaries vanquiſhed by the hand of 


5 Minutius Plancus Burſa was tribune the year before 
this letter was written, and had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
inflaming thoſe diſturbances in Rome, which were occa- 
fioned by the aſſaſſination of Clodius. The body of Clodius 
being produced before the people in the Forum; Burſa, 
together with one of his collegues, infuſed ſuch a ſpirit of 
riot into the populace, that 8 up the corpſe, they 
inſtantly conveyed it to the curia heſtilia; (a place in which 
the ſenate ſometimes aſſembled,) where they paid it the 
funeral honours. This they executed in the moſt inſolent 
and tumultuous manner, by erecting a funeral pile with the 
benches, and ſetting fire to the ſenate-houſe itſelf. Burſa, 
not ſatisfied with theſe licentious outrages, endeavoured 
likewiſe to inſtigate the mob to fall upon Cicero, the 
avowed friend advocate of Milo, by whom Clodius had 
been killed. Cicero therefore, as ſoon as Burſa was out of 
his office (for no magiſtrate could be impeached during his 
miniſtry) exhibited an information againſt him, for this 
violation of the public peace: and Burſa being found 
guilty, was ſentenced to ſuffer baniſhment, Dio, xl. p. 143, 
146. Aſcon. argument. in Orat. pro Milos, 


S 4 juſtice, 


Av. 706. juſtice, than of violence : as I would chooſe it 
O ſhould be in a way that does honour to the 
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friends of my cauſe, without expoſing them at 
the ſame time to any uneaſy conſequences. But 
the principal ſatisfaction I derive from this affair, 
is in that honeſt and undaunted zeal with which 
I was ſupported againſt all the incredible efforts 
of a very great man *, who moſt warmly ex- 
erted his power in favour of my antagoniſt, I 
will mention another circumſtance likewiſe that 
recommends this victory to me, and which, 
tho' perhaps you will ſcarcely think it a pro- 
bable one, is nevertheleſs moſt aſſuredly the caſe: 
I have conceived a much ſtronger averſion to 
this man, than I ever entertained even againſt 
Clodius himſelf. To ſpeak truth, I had openly 
declared war againſt the latter : whereas I have 
been the advocate and protector of the for- 
mer. Beſides, there was ſomething enlarged at 
leaſt in the views of Clodius, as he aimed by 
my deſtruction at overturning the whole com- 
monwealth: and even in this he acted leſs from 
the motions of his own breaſt, than by the in- 
ſtigations of a party who were ſenſible they could 
never be ſecure, whilſt I had any remaining 
credit. But the contemptible Burſa, on the 


s Pompey. Vid. Dio. p, 146. 
contrary, 
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contrary, ſingled me out for the object of his A. U. 700. 
malice, in mere gaiety of heart: and without 
the leaſt provocation, offered hiinſelf to ſome 
of my enemies as one who. was entirely at their 
ſervice upon any occaſion wherein they. could 
employ him to my prejudice. Upon theſe con- 
fiderations, my friend, I expect that you warmly 
congratulate my ſucceſs: as indeed I eſteem 
it an event of very conſiderable importance. 
Never, in truth, did Rome produce a ſet of 
more inflexible patriots, than the judges who 
preſided at this trial: for they had the honeſt 
courage to paſs ſentence againſt him, in oppo- 
ſition to all the power and influence of the very 
perſon by whom they were appointed? to this 
honourable office. And undoubtedly they would 
not have acted with ſuch uncommon ſpirit, had 
they not conſidered the inſults I ſuffered from 
this man, as ſo many indignities offered to them- 
ſelves. | 43% 
I have at preſent a great deal of troubleſome 
buſineſs upon my hands: as ſeveral conſiderable 
impeachments are going forward, and many 
new laws are in agitation, It is my daily wiſh 


7 Pompey, in his Iate conſulſhip, made ſome alterations 
with reſpe& to the method of chuſing the judges, and 
elected a certain number out of the three orders of the ſtate, 
for the cognizance of civil and criminal cauſes. Manut. ds 
leg. P · 122. Vel. Paterc. ii. 76. 


therefore, 


| : « 


\ 
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Au. yes. therefore, that no intercalation * may protra& 
WE theſe affairs beyond the uſual period, and pre- 
vent the pleaſure I propoſe to myſelf; of paying 
you a viſit very ſoon. Farewel. | 


* 


LETTER XXII. 
To TREBATITIVs. 


7 OU laughed at me yeſterday, when I aſ- 
1 ferted over our wine, that it was a que- 
ſtion among the lawyers, whether an action of 
theft could be brought by an heir, for goods 
ſtolen before he came into poſſeſſion. Tho! it 
was late when I returned home, and I had drunk 
pretty freely, I turned to the- place where this 
queſtion is diſcuſſed, and have ſent you an ex- 


The Roman months being lunar, a proper number of 
ſupplemental days were added every two years in order to 
adjuſt their reckoning to the courſe of the ſun. This was 
- called an ixtercalation : and was performed by the ponti- 
fical college, at their own diſcretion. Accordingly they 
often exerciſed this important truſt as intereſt or ambition 
dictated: and by their arbitrary intercalations either ad- 
vanced or retarded the ſtated times for tranſacting civil or 
| ig10us affairs, as beſt ſuited the private purpoſes of them- 
A ſelves or their friends. By theſe means theſe unworthy 
_ obſervers of the heavenly motions, had introduced ſo great 
à confuſion into their calendar, that, when Cæſar under- 
took its reformation, all the ſeaſons were mifplaced ; and 
— appointed feſtivals for harveſt and vintage, were no 
onger found in the ſummer and autumn quarters. Suet. in 
Jul. 40. Macrob. Saturn. 1. b | 4 
12101. 2 c tract a 
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tract of the paſſage: in order to convince you, A.U. 700. 
that a point which you imagined had never been — 


maintained by any man, was actually holden 
by Sextus Ælius, Marcus Manlius, and Marcus 
Brutus *.- But notwithſtanding theſe great names, 


I agree in opinion with Scævola and Trebatius“. 
F ar ewel. 21 | 


2 'Theſe were all of them lawyers of great note in their 
reſpective generations, and whoſe writings in the ſcience 
they profeſſed were in much eſteem. The two former flou- 
riſhed about the year of Rome 545, and 600: the latter 
about the year 630. Pompon. de orig. Juris. 


b Scævola was one of the names of Trebatius, as ap- 


pears by a letter to Atticus wherein he is ſo called. There 


was likewiſe a Quintus Mucius Scævola, a lawyer of very 
conſiderable eminence, who lived about fifty years before 
the preſent date, and who compiled a body of laws in 
eighteen volumes. Manutius imagines therefore, that in 
alluſion to this perſon, Cicero Jen ſeparates the names 
Scævola and Trebatius by an intervening copulative, as if 
he were ſpeaking of two different men, tho' he only means 
his friend to whom he is writing. | 
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en r BR en. 


: To Appius Pull eRkR. 


A. v. 700, I Find myſelf obliged, contrary indeed to my 
1 expectation as well as my wiſhes, to accept 
the government of your province %, Amidft 

the numberleſs uneafy thoughts and occupations 

which this circumſtance occaſions me, it is my 

ſingle conſolation, that I could not have fuc- 

. Ceeded any man in this employment who would 

be more diſpoſed than yourſelf, to deliver it up 


The great commotions that had been raiſed the laſt 
ear in Rome, on account. of the elections, have already 

n mentioned in the notes above. In order therefore to 
remedy theſe evils for the future, by. abating the intem- 
perate ardour with which the magiſtracies were purſued; it 
was thought expedient to deprive the prætorſhip and con- 
ſulate of one of their principal and moft tempting advan- 
tages. This conſiſted in the government of provinces : to 
which thoſe magiſtrates of courſe ſucceeded at the expiration 
of their reſpective adminiſtrations. For theſe governments 
not only fecured them from any impeachments during the 
time they continued in them, but were likewiſe inexhauſt- 
ible ſources of wealth to thoſe, who were not ſcrupulous 
in the means of obtaining it. Accordingly a law paſſed, 
by which it was enacted, that no future prætor or conſul 
ſhould be capable of a provincial charge, till five years after 
the expiration of his office: and in the mean time, that 
the provinces ſhould be ſupplied from among thoſe of præ- 
torian and conſular rank, who had laid down their offices 


- 


without ſucceeding to any government. Cicero was of this 
number: and it is probable there were ſo few of them, that 
he was not at liberty to refuſe, what it is very certain he had 
10 inclination to accept. Dio, xl. p. 142. 


2. 


o 
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to me as little embarraſſed as poſſible. 
you entertain the ſame opinion of my diſpoſi- 
tion with regard to you: and be affured I. ſhall 
never diſappoint you in this expeCtation. I 
moſt earneſtly then intreat you, by all the ties 
of our friendſhip in particular, as well as by that 
uncommon generoſity which diſtinguiſhes your 
actions in general, to render me upon this occa- 
fion every good office in your * as un- 
doubtedly there are many. 1 5 

Fou vill obſerve from the decree of the 
ſenate, that I was under a neceſſity of accepting 
the government of ſome province: and I muſt 
repeat it once more, the eaſe with which 1 ſhall 


paſs thro' the functions of my miniſtry, depends 


upon your ſmoothing, as far as in you lies, the 
difficulties at my firſt entrance. You are the 
beſt judge in what particular inſtances you can 
contribute to this end: I will only in general 
beſeech you to do ſo in every article wherein 
you imagine your ſervices may avail me. I 


might enlarge on this ſubje&, if either your 
own generous temper, or our. mutual friend- 


ſhip, would ſuffer me to dwell upon it any 
longer: and I may add too, if the nature of 
my requeſt did not ſufficiently ſpeak for itſelf. 
I will only therefore aſſure you, that if Iſhould 
not make this application in vain, you may de- 

| pend 
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1 hope A. u. 5. 
— 


o 
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A. 5s. pend upon receiving a ſtrong and laſting fatiſ. 
action from che faithful returns of my grati- 

tude. Farewel. ' * E F-11951 


7 


LETTER XXIV. 
To the Same. 

Arrived on the 22d of May at Brundiſium, 

where I found your lieutenant * Quintus 
Fabius: who, agreeably to your orders informed 
me, that it is highly expedient - Cilicia ſhould 
be ſtrengthened, with an additional number of 
forces. This was conformable, not only to my 
own ſentiments, wha am more immediately con- 
cerned in the ſecurity of that province, but to 
the opinion likewiſe of the ſenate : who thought 
it - reaſonable, that both Bibulus and myſelf 
ſhould reinforce our reſpective legions with re- 
cruits from Italy. But it was ſtrongly oppoſed: 


Every proconſal, or governor of a province, was ac- 
companied with a certain number of lieutenants, in pro- 
portion to his rank and quality. Theſe officers ſerved him 
as a kind of firſt miniſters in civil affairs: and they com- 
manded in chief under him when he took the field.” 
Some account has already been given of Bibulus in the 
notes on the preceding book. See rem. 10. p. 163. He 
was appointed governor of Syria, a province bordering on 
that of Cilicia: to whieh Cicero was on his way when he 
wrote che preſent letter, and all the ſubſequent ones in this 


. 


by 
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ever, as it ſeemed to be the general inclination 
of the ſenate that we ſhould haſten. our depar- 
ture; we were obliged to ſubmit ; and we {er 
forward accordingly. 

Let me now repeat the ah I W in my 


laſt from Rome, and again intreat you to favour 
me in all thoſe inftances wherein one friend can 


oblige another who ſucceeds to his government. 
In ſhort, let it be yu care to convince the 
world, that J could not have followed a more 
affectionate predeceſſor: as it - ſhall be ine to 
give conſpicuous proofs, that you could nat 


have reſigned your province to one more ſin- 


cerely devoted to your intereſt. 
I underſtood by the copy which you commu- 
nicated to me of thoſe diſpatches you ſent to 


the ſenate, that you had actually diſbanded a a 
conſiderable part of your army. But Fabius 
aſſures me, this was a point which you only had\ 


in your intention; and that when. he left you, 
the whole number of your legions was com- 
plete, If this be the caſe, you will greatly 


oblige me by keeping the few forces under your. 


>. Servius Sulpicius Rufus was conſul this year, together 
with Marcus Claudius Marcellus. For a more particular 
account of the former, See rem. i. p. 1 19. vol. ii. and of the 
latter, rem. 3. let. 35. of this book, . 


com- 


by Sulpicius the conſul: though not without A. 98s 
very warm remonſtrances on our parts. How- * 


4 
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Au. 702. command, entire: as I ſuppoſe the decree of 
' the ſenate which paſſed in; relation to this ar- 

ticle, has already been tranſmitted to you. To 
compriſe all in one word, I pay fo great a de- 
ference to your judgment, that whatever mea- 
ſures you may think proper to purſue, I ſhall 
utidoubtedly: believe them reaſonable : though 
Tam 'perfvaded. at: the ſame time, you will 
purſue _— 1 5 as * appear to be for my 
benefit. 

I am waiting at Prundilum for my Heute- 
nant Caius Poncinis; whom I expect here on 
the firſt of June: and I ſhall take the carlieſt 
opportumity after his arrival, of proceeding on 
my e 'O er | 


LE 1 'T; E R XXV. 
| Contavs *, to CicxRo. 


GREEABLY to my promiſe when we 
parted, I fave ſent you a full account of 

every event that Mt happened ſince you left 
Rome. For this pufpoſe, I- employed a perſon 
to collect the news of the town : and am only 
4 Manutius has wich at induftry drawn together the 
. ſeveral ſcattered. paſſages rear .antient biden, relating 
to Ccelius: and it is but a piece of juſtice due to that learn- 
ed critic to acknowledge, chat the following account is ex- 


' trated from thoſe materials, which 15 — 8 me 
the trouble of 2 | 
7 afraid 
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afraid you will think he has executed his office A. U. 202. 
much too punctually. I am ſenſible at the 
ſame time, that you are a man of infinite curio- 
ſity; and that travellers take pleaſure in being 
informed of every little circumſtance tranſacted 
at home. But 1 hope you vill not impute it 
to any want of reſpect, that I- aſſigned over 
this employment to another hand. On the 5 
contrary, as much engaged as I really am, and 
as little fond of writing as you know me to be, 
I ſhould with great pleaſure execute any com- 
miſſion which gave me occaſion to think of 


Marcus Cœlius was tribune of the people, the year 
before this letter was written. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
that office by zealouſly and boldly ſupporting the claims 
of the ſenate and the intereſts of the ariſtocratical party, 
againſt the attacks of the oppoſite faction. When the civil 
war broke out between Pompey and Cæſar, he affected at 

| firſt to ſtand neuter: he afterwards however thought proper 
to join with the latter. But Cæſar not gratifying his am- 
bition in the manner he expected, he changed fides, and 
raiſed great diſturbances in Rome in favour of Pompey. 

Cœlius applied himſelf early to the art of oratory : and 
for that purpoſe was introduced by his father to the ac- 
quaintance of Cicero, under whoſe direction he formed =_ 
his eloquence. His parts and genius ſoon diſtinguiſhed 5 
him in the forum: but tho' his ſpeeches were conceived f 
with peculiar ſpirit and vivacity, his language was thought | 
forced, and the harmony of his als ws too much neg- | | 
lected. His morals were ſuitable to the degenerate age 
in which he lived; luxurious and diſſolute: as his temper 
was remarkably inflammable, and apt to kindle into the 
moſt implacable reſentments. Cic. orat. pro Calio. Ce. 

Bel. Civ. iii. Vel. Paterc. ii. Dialog. de cauſ. corrupt. elo- | 
quent, Senec. de Ira. iii. See rem. 6. p. 145. and rem. 12. 1 
P- 147. of vol. ii. 8 | 


„ Vor. I. a | you, 


r 
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A. v. 702, you, I truſt however, when you caſt your eye 
= upon this volume of news, you will very rea- 
dily admit my excuſe; as I know not indeed 
who elſe except the compiler, could find leiſure, 
I will not fay to tranſcribe, but even to peruſe 
ſuch a ſtrange medley. It contains a collection of 
decrees of the ſenate and rumours of the people; 
of private tales and public edits. Should it 
happen, nevertheleſs, to afford you no ſort of 
entertainment; give me due notice, that I may 
not put myſelf to this prodigious expence only 
to be impertinent. I any events of more im- 
portance ſhould ariſe, and which are above the 
ſorce of theſe hackney news-writers; I will take 
the relation upon myſelf, and give you a full 
account of the ſentiments and fpeculations of 
the world concerning it : but at preſent there is 
little of this kind ftirring. 

As to the report which was ſo current when 
we were at Cumæ *, of enfranchiſing the colo- 
nies on the other ſide the Po*; it does not ſeem 

A city in Campania, fituated upon the ſea coaſt : near 
which Cicero had a villa. | 

© Ciſalpine Gaul was divided into two parts by the river 
Po; and accordingly as the inhabitants were fituated with 
refpe& to Italy, either on one fide or the other of that 
river, they were called Ci/padani, or Tran/padani., Cæſar 
had a ſcheme of peting the latter on the ſame foot with 
the municipal towns of Italy; the chief magittrates whereot 
had a right of ſuffrage in the aſſemblies of the Roman 
people, and were capable of being elected to the offices of 
* | . « 


- 
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to have travelled beyond that city: at leaft I A. U. 52. 
have heard no mention of this affair ſince my 
return to Rome. Marcellus not having yer 

moved that Cæſar may be recalled from his go- 
vernment in Gaul, and intending to defer it, 

as he told me himſelf, to the firſt of June; it 

has occaſioned the revival of thoſe ſuſpicions to 

his diſadvantage, which ſo ſtrongly prevailed 

when you were here 7. 


If you had an interview * with Pompey (as I 
remember it was your intention) let me know 
the converſation that paſſed between you, and 
what you could diſcover of his deſigns : for tho 
he ſeldom. ſpeaks his real ſentiments, he has 
not artifice enough to conceal them?®, As to 


the republic. This ſeems to be the circumſtance to which 
Celius here alludes; as Cicero obſcurely hints at it like- 
wiſe, in one of his letters to Atticus. See ad Att. v. 2. and 
the remark of Mongault upon that paſſage. 

7 Marcellus the preſent conſul, diflinguimed himſelf 
throughout his whole adminiſtration by a warm oppoſition 
to Cæſar: as he afterwards actually made the motion, of 
which Cœlius here ſpeaks. He was not however fo for- 
tunate as to ſucceed in it; being oppoſed by his * 
Sulpicius in conjunction with ſome of the tribunes. Dio, 
x14. p. 148. See his character in remark 3. on the 35th 
letter of this book, p. 320. | 

* Pompey was at. this time at Tarentum, a maritime 
city of Calabria : where Cicero ſpent a few days with 
him in his way to Cilicia, while he waited the arrival of 
his lieutenant Pontinius. Ad Att. v. 6. . 

9 Cicero in his letters to Atticus often mentions the 
difficulty of penetrating into Pompey's real defigns : but if 
Ccelius may be credited, he was, it ſeems, one of thoſe 


3 Cæſar, 
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A. U. 0. Ceſar, we have frequen:, and no very favour- 
dle, reports concerning him: however they are 


that he himſelf is ſo ſurrounded by the Bello- 
vaci n, that he cannot poſſibly receive any ſuc- 
cours from the main body of his army. But this 
news is not publicly known: on the contrary it 


name, and who mention it with great caution; 


particularly Domitius *, who tells it in your ear 
with a moſt important air of ſecreſy. 


give me any great diſturbance, as I knew Pom- 


* over-refined diſſemblers, who, as our Britiſh Horace ob- 


lection. 


at preſent nothing more than rumours. Some 
ſay he has loſt all his cavalry; and I believe 


this is the truth of the caſe : others that the 
ſeventh legion has been entirely defeated, and 


is only the whiſper of a party which I need nor 


A ſtrong report prevailed here, that you were 
aſſaſſinated upon the road on the 24th of May, 
by Quintus Pompeius. I heartily curſed the 
idle authors of this alarm : however it did not 


ſerves, are 
So very cloſe they're hid from none. Por x. 


* A moſt martial and powerful people in Belgic Gaul, 
againſt whom Cæſar was at this time making war. 


Lucius Domitius ZEnobarbus, one of Cæſar's avowed 
enemies. A particular account will be given of him in 
the remarks on the letter addreſſed to him in this col- 


Quintus Pompeius Rufus was tribune the laſt year, and 
a principal auther of thoſe diſturbances which enſued upon 


the death of Clodius, See remark 5, p. 263. of this vol, 
| 1 peius 
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peius to be then at Baulis !, where the poor A. U. 202. 
man is reduced to exerciſe the miſerable office 
of a pilot, to keep himſelf from ſtarving. May 
you ever be as ſecure from all other dangers, as 
you were from this! 
Tour friend * Plancus is at Ravenna: and 
notwithſtanding the very conſiderable benefac- 
tion he has lately received from Czfar * ; the 
man is ſtill in diſtreſs. | FEES 
Your political treatiſe 7 is univerſally read and 
much admired. Farewel. 


At the expiration of his office therefore being convicted of 
" theſe miſdemeanours, he was baniſhed from Rome. Dio. xl. 
p- 146. 

1A city in Campania, 

5 Munatius Plancus Burſa : of whom an account has 


been given in remark 5. p. 263. of this vol. Cœlius ſpeaks 
\ ironically, when he calls him Cicero's friend. | 


See remark ®, p. 166. of this vol. 


„It was drawn up in the form of a dialogue, in 
* which the greateſt perſons of the republic were intro- 
© duced. From the fragments of this work which. ſtill 
„ remain, it appears to have been a noble performance, 
e and one of his capital pieces; where all the important 
«« queſtions in politics and morality, were diſcuſſed with 
te the greateſt elegance and accuracy.” Mid. Life of Cic. 
vol, ii. p. 94. 8v0. edit. | | 


py LE T- 
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LTT E R XXVI. 
To Apeivs Pulchkk. 


Au. 50. I Received your letter at this place ꝰ on the 
1 4th of June, by which I am informed that 
you have charged Lucius Clodius with a meſ- 
ſage to me. I am therefore waiting for his 
arrival, that T may hear as early as poſſible, 
whatever he has to ſay on your part. In the 
mean time, notwithſtanding I have already by 
many inſtances convinced you, I hope, of 
my friendſhip ; yet let me aſſure you, that 1 
ſhall particularly endeavour to ſhew it wpon 
every occaſion, by the moſt tender regard for 
your character. I have the ſatisfaction in re- 
turn to be informed, not only by Fabius, and 
Flaccus, but particularly by Octavius, of the 
ſhare you allow me in your efteem, I had 
before, indeed, many reaſons for believing | 
enjoyed that privilege ;. but chiefly by that very 
agreeable preſent of your treatiſe upon augury, 
7 Brundiſium. This letter was written but a few days 
after the laſt addreſſed to Appius, which is likewiſe dated 
from this place: where Cicero continued about a fort- 
night, He was prevented from embarking ſooner, not only 


as he waited the arrival of his lieutenant Pontinius, but 
alſo by a ſlight indiſpoſition. Ad Att. v. 8. 


which 
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which you have ſo affectionately addreſſed to A. U. ,es. 
me. No teſtimony ſhall be wanting on my | 
part likewiſe, of the ſingular friendſhip I bear 

you. The truth is, you have continually riſen 
in my affection ever ſinde you firſt diſtinguiſhed 

me with yours: but you are now ſtill more 
endeared to me from that regard I entertain 

for thoſe illuſtrious perſons with whom you 

have formed a family-alliance *. For Pompey 

and Brutus, though ſo diſtant from each other 

in point of age, have both of them the ſame 
high rank in my eſteem. I muſt add, that the 
connection between us as fellow- members of the 
ſame ſacred college *, eſpecially after the ho- 


nourable applauſe I have lately received from 


1 This treatiſe was drawn up in vindication of the 
augural ſcience, or the art of fore-telling events, from 
certain figns which providence was ſuppoſed to have 
intended as intimations of ſuturity. This ſcience was ge- 
nerally exploded by the wiſer part of their philoſophers, 
as having no foundation in reaſon or experience : but 
Appius was ſo weakly credulous, it ſeems, as ſeriouſly to | 
believe and maintain the contrary. See life of Cic. v. iii. ; 
p- 348. 8vo. edit. | 
> See the latter end of remark 3. on letter 3. of this | 
book, p. 225. | 


8 The college of Augurs, of which Cicero and Appius 
were members, 8onſiſted at this time of fifteen Fe/lavs, (tt 
that term may be allowed) who were all of them perſons 
of the firſt diſtinction in Rome. Their affice was to deter- 
mine whether the omens, which were always conſulted 
previouſly to the tranſacting of any public buſineſs, were fa- 
vourable for that purpoſe, or obſerved. in a proper manger. 


T . vou, 
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A.U. 702. you 4, is a very powerful cement of our mutual 
Z%"" criendſhip. . 3 
Ik I ſhould have an interview with Clodius, 
whom I ſhall endeayour to ſee as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible, I ſhall have occaſion to write to you more 
45 fully. I will at this time therefore only farther 
aſſure you, that I read with great pleaſure that 
part of your letter where you tell me, your ſingle 
reaſon for continuing in the province, is in order 
to give me a meeting. Farewel. 


This gave them a very conſiderable authority in the com- 
monwealth: as it was in their power to obſtruct the moſt 
important affairs of the ſtate, by declaring that they were 
unwarranted by the auſpices. ' Cicero, about two years 
before the date of the preſent letter, was elected into this 
college, in the place of young Craſſus: who periſhed (as 

— has already been obſerved) in the unfortunate expedition 
which his father undertook againſt the Parthians. 


This alludes to the treatiſe mentioned above, which 
Appius inſcribed to Cicero. 


LE T. 
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LETTER XXVIL 


To Caius Mtemmivs ©. 


Am doubtful whether I have more reafon to A. v. you. 
regret or rejoice, that I did not find you, as I * 


The family of Caius Memmius, was eſteemed 'one of 
the moſt ancient in all Rome; being deſcended, it was 
ſaid, from Mneſtheus, a companion of ZEneas in his expe- 
dition into Italy, Memmius having paſſed thro? the offices 
of tribune and prætor, offered himfele as a candidate for 
the conſulſhip, in the year of Rome 699 : and the iniqui- 
tous engagement into which he entered in order to ſecure 
his election, affords a very remarkable ſpecimen, not only 
of his own character, but of the unparalleled degeneracy of 
the age in which he lived. The conſuls of that year were 
Domitius Enobarbus, and Appius Pulcher, the perſon to 
whom the preceding letter, and ſeveral others in this book 
are addreſſed. It was ſtipulated between theſe worthy 
magiſtrates, and the two aſſociates who were joint-candi- 
dates to ſucceed them, that they ſhould mutually aſſiſt 
each other in their reſpective views. On the part of the 
conſuls it was agreed, that they ſhould promote the elec- 
tion of Memmius and his friend Calyinus, with all their 
credit and power. Theſe, in return, entered into a band 
in the penalty of ſomewhat more than 3000/7. by which 
they obliged themſelves to procure three Augurs who ſhould 
atteſt, that they were preſent in the Comitia when a law 
pars to inveſt theſe conſuls with the milicary command 
in their provinces. The contract farther added, that they 
would alſo produce three perſons of conſular rank, who 
ſhould likewiſe depoſe, that they were not only preſent in 
the ſenate, but actually in the number of thoſe who ſigned a 
decree, by which the uſual proconſular appointments were 
granted to Appius and ÆEnobarbus. The truth, however, 
was, that ſo far from any law or decree of this nature ever 
having paſſed, it had not even been propo/zd either to the 
people or the ſenate. En | 


Romanos rerum dominos, gefitemgue togatam J 


expected, 
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A. u. 0a. expected, in Athens *. On the one hand, if that 


— 


meeting would have renewed my concern for 


Extraordinary as this infamous aſſociation was; it is ſtil] 
more ſurprizing that Memmius ſhould have' had the front 
ublicly to avow it, by becoming himſelf the informer of 
— — — 3 - þ e fact is . and, in com- 
pliance with t. uaſions of Pompey, he laid open the 
whole of this . ſhameful agreement, to the 04s of It is 
difficult to imagine the motive that could induce Memmius 
to make a diſcovery, which muſt ſhew him to the world, 
in every view, ſo completely abandoned. But Pompey, it 
3s highly probable, inſtigated him to this reſolution, with 
the hope that the rendering public ſo unexampled a viola. 
tion of all that ought to be held moſt ſacred in ſociety, 
would add ſtrength to thoſe flames which now raged in the 
_ commonwealth. For moſt of the hiſtorians agree, that 
Pompey ſecretly fomented the preſent tumults, in order to 
reduce the republic to the neceſſity of inveſting him with 
the ſupreme authority. What reſolutions were taken in 
the ſenate upon this occaſion, do not clearly appear : for 
thoſe pailages in the letters to Atticus wherein their pro- 
 ceedings in relation to this affair ſeem to be hinted at, are 
extremely dark; and rendered ſtill more obſcure by the 
negligence of the tranſcribers, in blending epiſtles together 
of different and diſtant dates. It is certain, however, that 
Memmius loft his election: ſome time after which, being 
impeached, and fentenced to baniſhment, he xetired to 
Athens ; where he ſeems to have ſpent the remainder of his 
days. He was a man of greater parts than application, and 
would have proved an excellent orator, if ph had truſted 
leſs to the ſtrength of his natural genius : or rather indeed, 
if he had not been too indolent to improye his faculties of 
this kind, by an habitual exerciſe. He was not too lazy 
however to employ them with the ladies: in which he was 
extremely ſucceſsful : particularly with the wife of Marcus 
Lucullus, brother to the celebrated Lucius Lucullus, fo 
well known to every reader of the Roman ſtory. He 
ſeems, in truth, to have been one of that ſort of men, who, 
in the language of Shakeſpear, is formed to make woman 
falſe ; at leaſt if a poet may be ſuppoſed no flatterer in the 
picture he draws of his patron. For Lucretius, who in- 
ſcribed his poem to Memnwans, repreſents Venus, in his 
invocation to that goddeſs, as having beſtowed upon this 


the 
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the injuſtice ? which has been done you; I ſhould A. b. 203. 
have had the ſatisfaction on the other, of being 9 


a witneſs of your ſupporting it with the moſt 
philoſophical magnanimity. Upon the whole, 
however, I cannot but lament that I did not 


her favourite, every charm that could render him the moſt 
graceful and accompliſhed of the ſons of men : ; 
Tie fociam ftudeo ſeribundis verſibus efſe, 

Quos ego de Rerum Natura pa conor 

Memmiadæ noftro quam tu, Dea, tempore in omue 

Omnibus ornatum woluifti excellere rebus. 

Thy aid, celeſtial Queen of beauty, bring, 

While nature's laws in vent'rous verſe I fing; 

To Memmius fing : the man by Thee deſign'd, f 


With ev*ry grace and ev'ry art refin'd, 
To ſhine the firſt and faireſt of his kind. 


Gifanii prolegom. in Lucret, de gent. Menmig. ad Att. iv. 1 
7 in 9 Virgil. Ex. i. 286. De clar. orat. ky 
Ad Att. 1, 18. Lucret. i. 25 


6 Cicero took Athens in his way to Cilicia: and Mem- 
mius left that city the day before his arrival. Manutius 
ſuppoſes that he withdrew on purpoſe to avoid our author, 
ae 5 whom, he imagines, Memmius was diſguſted for not 
having given him his aſſiſtance at his trial. But this is 
merely conjecture: and has ſo much the leſs foundation as 
there is not the leaſt hint of this kind in the letter to At- 
ticus wherein Cicero acquaints him with. the cixcumſtance 
of his not meeting with Memmius. Ad Au. v. 10. 


It is by no means certain upon what occaſion Mem- 
mius was baniſhed. The principal commentators indeed 
are of opinion, that it was in conſequence of a proſecu- 
tion that was commenced againſt him for thoſe eorrupt 
practices mentioned in the firſt remark on this letter. But 
it ſeems to appear from Cicero's epiſtles to his brother, 
either that Memmius and his aſſociates were all acquitted 
of that impeachment, or that their ſeveral proſecutions were 
dropped. Vid. ad 2. F. iii. 2. 3. 8. 


6 | ſee 
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A. v. 0. ſee you: for the uneaſineſs I feel at your unme- 


* 


rited ſufferings is too great to have admitted of 


much encreaſe by that interview; and in all 


fore you. 


other reſpects it would have added very conſi- 
derably to my pleaſure. It is a pleaſure there- 
fore, in which I ſhall without ſcruple indulge 
myſelf, the firſt convenient opportunity. In 
the mean time, fo much of the purpoſe of my 
intended viſit as may be explained, and, I ſhould 
hope, ſettled too, in a letter, I will now lay be- 
The favour I am going to requeſt, 
tho' of little conſequence to you, is of much 


importance to me: however, ere I enter upon 


the ſubject, let me previoufly aſſure you, that I 


do not deſire you to comply with my inclinati- 
ons any farther than it ſhall be agreeable to your 
oven. I muſt inform you then in the firſt place, 


that I am moſt intimately united with Patro 
the Epicurean; in every article, I mean, ex- 
cept his philoſophy: for there, indeed, we are 
at a great diſtance. I received the firſt marks 
of his eſteem, ſo long ago as when he diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf at Rome by his ſingular attach- 
ment to you and your family : and in the cauſe 
which he lately gained in our courts, I was a 
principal advocate both for him and his aſſo- 
ciates. I muſt add, that he was recommended 
to 
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with Philo, and indeed from my childhood, 1 
always highly valued. The firſt quality that 
recommended him to my eſteem, was his philo- 
ſophical abilities: as I afterwards had reaſon to 
admire him for his moral and ſocial virtues. 
Before I left Rome, I received a letter from 
Patro requeſting me, in the firſt place, to in- 
tercede with you to be reconciled to him; and 
in the next, that you would make him a grant 
of an old ruinous edifice which belongs, it ſeems, 
to the college of Epicurus *. I forbore writing 
to you however upon this ſubject, as being un- 
willing to interrupt you in the deſign, which I 
then thought you entertained, of building upon 
that ſpot. But I now comply with his ſolici- 
tation, as he has aſſured me, ſince my arrival in 
Athens, that it is the general opinion of your 


9 Phzdrus, it is ſuppoſed, was the predeceſſor of Patro 
in the Epicurean college. > | | 
* Cicero in another part of his writings, mentions an 
Academic philoſopher of this name, whole lectures he at- 
tended, If the ſame perſon be meant in both places, as 
indeed is highly probable, Mr. Roſs is undoubtedly right 
in charging the learned Manutius with a miſtake, in ima- 
gining Philo to have been an Epicurean, and predeceſſor 
to Phædrus. | | 
> Memmiius had obtained a grant of this edifice from 
wo Athenians, in order to build a houſe for his own 
134 e | PIN 


friends, 


to me by my very worthy friend 9 Phzdrus : a A. u. 702. 
man whom, long before I became acquainted d 
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Ab. 70s. friends, tar you have totally laid aſide this 


and your particular intereſt ſhould no longer in- 
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ſcheme. Should this prove to be the real caſe, 


terfere, let me prevail with you to grant his pe- 
tition. And if you ſhould have taken any little 
prejudice againſt my friend, by the ill offices of 
his countrymen, (whoſe capricious tempers I am 
well acquainted with) I intreat you to renounce 
your reſentment, not only for my ſake, but in 
compliance alſo with the ſuggeſtions of your own 
generous nature. Shall I freely own to you my 
real ſentiments? To confeſs the truth then, 
there does not appear any juſt reaſon either for 
his being ſo earneſt in preſſing this affair of the 
edifice, or for your perſiſting in your refuſal. 
This at leaſt is moſt evident, that it is much 
more ſuitable to. a man of his character than of 
yours, to be obſtinate in trifles. You are well 
appriſed, I know, of the plea which Patro al- 
dedges, to juſtify his warmth upon this occaſion. 
I need not mention therefore, that he urges the 
honour and reverence which is due to the laſt 
Wen of Epicurus ' ; the particular regard 


3 ec Diogenes Laertius bath preſerved i in his life of Epi- 
« chrus, the will of that great philoſopher. In the firſt 
9 article, the ſchools and gardens, and every thing be- 
ce longing to them, are intailed upon his ſucceſſors in that 
« fe e be hy, which ſhould be called after his 
de name.” f. Ross. 


be 
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he owes to the earneſt requeſt of Phædrus: to- A. u. 702% 


gether with that veneration which ought to be 
paid to a manſion impreſſed with the foot-ſteps 
of ſo many celebrated philoſophers. One cannot, 
indeed, condemn his zeal in this inſtance, with- 
out deriding at the ſame time the whole ſyſtem 
of his philoſophy. But neither you nor I are 
ſuch enemies to thoſe of his ſect, as not to be 
inclined to pardon an enthufiaſm of this ſort ; 
eſpecially as it is a prejudice (if it be a pre- 
judice) that ariſes from the weakneſs, not the 
wickedneſs, of his heart. But I muſt not forget 
to mention another inducement, which engaged 
me to apply to you in his favour. I will in- 
troduce it by aſſuring you, that I look upon 
Atticus as my brother: and indeed there is no 
man who has a more conſiderable ſhare of my 
heart, or from whoſe friendſhip I derive greater 
ſatisfaction 1. It is in purſuance of his moſt< 
earneſt intreaty, as well as of Patro's, that I 
make the preſent application. And tho' Atticus 
is by no means of a temper to be importunate, 

+ The friendſhip which ſubfſted between Cicero and 
Atticus 1s ſo well known even to the moſt common reader, 


that it would be impertinent to make it the ſubject of 2 


note: as it would be foreign to the purpoſe of theſe re- 
marks, to enter into the character of that celebrated Ro- 
man, who is only mentioned incidentally in this place, and 
bears no part in the correſpondence contained in the pre- 
ſent collection. | 


NOT. 
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A. u. .- nor has any ambitious purpoſes of his on to 
oratify ; yet he has deſired me, with all the ar- 
dour imaginable, to exert my utmoſt intereſt 
with you in this affair. Not that he is influ- 
enced by his particular attachment to this ſect ; 

for he has too much learning as well as judg- 

ment, to be a bigot to their unphiloſophical 

tenets : but he is ſwayed intirely by his friend- 

ſhip for Patro, and the efteem he entertained 

for his predeceſſor in this college, the worthy 
Phædrus. He is perſuaded that my influence 
with you is ſo great, that the ſlighteſt intimation 

from me would prevail with you to relinquiſh 
your right to this edifice, even tho' you had in- 
tended to make uſe of it for your own purpoſes. 

If he ſhould hear therefore, that notwithſtand- 

ing you have no ſuch deſign, I have nevertheleſs 
proved unſucceſsful in my application ; he will 

have a worſe opinion of my friendſhip than of 

yours, and imagine I did not ſufficiently enforce 

his requeſt. I intreat you then to ſignify to 

your agents at Athens, your conſent to the 
repeal of the decree of the Areopagites *, which 

has been made in relation to this ſtructure. 
Neverthelefs, I will end as I began, and again 


$ The Arcopagites were tete Who preſided i in the 
ſupreme council and court of judicature at 9 called 
the Areopa gas. 


aſſure 
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aſſure you, that although nothing will be more A. u. 50. 
acceptable to me, than your compliance in tñʒe 
preſent inſtance; yet I preſs it no farther than 
as it may co-incide with your own inclinations. 
Farewel. | 


LETTER XXVII. 
To Marcus CoBLivus®. 


OULD you ſeriouſly then imagine, my 
friend, that I commiſſioned you to ſend 
me the idle news of the town ; matches of gla- 
diators, adjournments of cauſes, robberies; and 
the reſt of thoſe unintereſting occurrences, which | 
no one ventures to mention to me, even when I y 
am in the midſt of them at Rome? Far other | 
are the accounts which I expect from your 
hand: as 1 know not any man whoſe judg- 
ment in politics I have more reaſon to value. 
I ſhould eſteem it a miſemployment of your 
talents, even were you to tranſmit to me thoſe 
more important tranſactions that daily ariſe in 
the republic ; unleſs they ſhould happen to 
relate immediately to myſelf, There are other 
leſs penetrating politicians, who will ſend me 
intelligence of this ſort : and I ſhall be abun- 


0 This letter, as well as the preceding one, was written 
from Athens: and is an anſwer to the 25th of this book, 


p. 272. | 
TS U dantly 


Av. pes. dantly ſupplied with it likewiſe by common 
fame. In ſhort, it is not an account either of 
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what has lately been tranſacted, or is in preſent 
agitation, that I require in your letters: 1 
expect, as from one whoſe diſcernment is 
capable of looking far into futurity, your opi- 
nion of what is likely to happen. Thus, by 
ſeeing a plan, as it were, of the republic, J 
ſhall be enabled to judge what kind of ſtructure 
will probably axiſe. Hitherto, however, I have 
no reaſon to charge you with having been neg- 
ligent in communicating to me your prophetic 
conjectures. For the events which have lately 
happened in the commonwealth, were much be- 
yond any man's penetration: I am ſure at leaſt 
they were beyond mine. | x | 
I paſſed ſeveral days with Pompey ? in con- 
verſation upon public affairs: bur it is neither 
prudent, nor poſſible, to give you the parti- 
culars in a letter. In general, however, I will 
aſſure you, that he is animated with the moſt 
patriot ſentiments *, and is prudently prepared, 
7 Seerem. 8. p. 275. of this vol. 

Cicero ſo often changed his opinion, ör at leaſt his 
language in regard to Pompey, that it is difficult to de- 
termine what his true ſentiments of him were. It is pro- 
bable, however, that he here ſpeaks the dictates of his real 
thoughts, not only as he gives the ſame account to Atticus, 
but becauſe Pompey received him with particular civility: 


a circumſtance which ſeems at all times to have had a 
very conſiderable influence upon Cicero's judgment, con- 
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as well as reſolutely determined, to act as the A. b. 56s. 
intereſt of the republic ſhall require. I would — 


adviſe you therefore wholly to attach vourſelf 
to him: and believe me, he will rejoice to em- 
brace you as his friend. He now indeed en- 


tertains the ſame opinion both with you and 


myſelf, of the good and ill intentions of the 
different parties 1h the republic. 

I have ſpent theſe laſt ten days at Athens : 
from whence I am this moment ſetting out. 


During my continuance in this city, I have fre- 


quently enjoyed the company of our friend 
Gallus Caninius ?. * 

I recommend all my affairs to your care and 
protection, but particularly (what indeed is my 


principal concern) that my reſidence in the pro- 


vince may not be prolonged '. I will not 


cerning the characters and deſigns of men. Vid. Ad Att. v. 
6, 7. -* | 


. 9 It appears. by the 5th letter of the preceding book, 


that when Pompey was exhibiting his entertainments at 

the 2 of his celebrated theatre; Cicero was engaged 
in the defence of one Gallus Caninius. Manutius con- 
jectures that this is the ſame perſon, who in conſequence 
of that impeachment, was now, he ſuppoſes, an exile at 
Athens, 

The ſucceſſion to the ſeveral provinces, was uſually 
annual. As Cicero entered upon his government much 
againſt his inclinations, he was extremely uneaſy left b 
any accidental circumſtances of the republic, he ſhould be 
continued in it beyond the expiration of his year. The 


province was a ſcene by no means ſuitable to his temper or - 


talents: and he was impatient to return to the Forum, and 
the ſenate, where he imagined he could ſhine with a much 


U 2 | Pre- 
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A. u. ea. preſeribe the methods you ſhould employ for 
that purpoſe: as you are the moſt competent 
judge by what means, and by whoſe interven- 
tion, it may be beſt effected. Farewel. 


July the 6th. 


\ 


LE TT EN NA. 
Maxcus Coklius to Cicero. 


ES, my friend; Meſſalla is moſt cer- 
tainly acquitted : and acquitted too, not 
only by a majority in the ſeveral orders * which 


more advantageous luſtre. His conduct however was in no 
part of his life ſo unqueſtionably laudable, as in his admi- 
niſtration of Cilicia: as will appear, perhaps, from the re- 
marks on the following book. Ad Att. v. 10. 15. 

Alt ſeems probable from one of the epiſtles to Atticus, 
that Cicero received this letter at Gyarus, a little iſland in 
the Zgzan ſea: at which he touched in his voyage to 
Cilicia. Ad Att. v. 12. | 

* Marcus Valerius Meſſalla, was conſul in the year of 
Rome 700. 'The corrupt meaſures which he, as well as 
the reſt of thoſe who were joint-candidates with him, 
purſued, in order to ſecure their election, were ſo extra- 

vagantly profuſe, as to occaſion the intereſt of money to 
advance to double the uſual rate. It was for thoſe illegal 
practices, that he was this year brought upon his trial. 4d 
Att. iv. 16. | 

* The bench of judges, by a late regulation of Pompey, 
was compoſed of ſenators, knights, and certain officers 
always choſen from among the Plebeians, called Tribuni 
#rarii, who in modern language might perhaps be ſtiled, 
auditors of the treaſury. Theſe * jw (ſomewhat in the 
nature of our juries) were divided into three claſſes, agree- 


compoſe 
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compoſe the bench of judges, but by every in- A. U. vos. 
dividual member of each reſpective claſs. 1 — 


give you this as a fact within my own know- 
ledge : for I was preſent hen their verdict was 
delivered. You muſt not imagine, however, 
that the world is convinced of his innocence : 
on the contrary, never was there an event more 
unexpected, or which raiſed ſo univerſal an in- 
dignation. For my own part, even with all 
my prejudices in his favour, I was under.the ut- 
moſt aſtoniſhment when I heard him pronoun- 
ced not guilty : and indeed it was a circumſtance 
I ſo little expected, that I was actually prepar- 
mg to condole with him on the reverſe. What 
muſt have been the ſurpriſe then, of others leſs 
biaſſed in his behalf! The whole aſſembly, in 
truth, warmly exclaimed againſt the judges : 
and very ſtrongly intimated, that they looked 
upon them as guilty of the moſt inſufferable 
corruption., My friend, in the mean time, 1s 
in much greater danger than he was before: as 
he will now moſt aſſuredly be indicted on the 
Licinian law 5. I muſt not forget to add, that 


uy to their reſpective orders, and gave their verdi& by 
Ots. | 

3 'The author of this law was M. Licinius Craſſus, when 
he was conſul with Pompey an. urb. 698, It was called 
de Sodalitiis : by which ſeems to have been underſtood an 
unlawful making of parties at elections. See Ken. R. Antig. 


P. 177. 
9 U 23 the 
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A. uU. oa. the day after his trial, his advocate Hortenſtus * 
wv appeared in Curio's theatre: with a view, I 


ſuppoſe,” of receiving the general congratula- 
tions. But he no ſooner entered than lo ! 


The hiſs tontemptuous, and indignant roar, 

With thunder harſh the rending concave tore. 
This citcumſtance is ſo much the more obſerv- 
able, as Hortenſius has paſſed on to a good 
old-age, without ever having before been thus 
inſulted. But it broke out upon him with fo 

much violence in the preſent inſtance, that it 
might well ſuffice for a whole life: as I am 
perſuaded indeed, it occaſioned him heartily to 
repent. of the victory he had obtained. 

I have no political news to ſend you. Mar- 
cellus has dropped the deſign *, upon which he 
was lately ſo intent: but not ſo much from in- 
dolence, I believe, as prudence. It is wholly 


Ss Hortenfius was uncle to Meſſalla; and the only orator 
of this age whoſe eloquence ſtood in any degree of compe- 
tition with Cicero's. See vol. ii. p. 45. rem. 5. 

7 This theatre was erected by Curio on occaſion of 
thoſe games which he exhibited in honour of his father's 
memory. See rem. 6. p. 236. of this vol. 

s Celius in this inſtance was not ſo happy in his con- 

| 1 as Cicero repreſents him in the „ letter. 
'or Marcellus had not dropped the deſign, to which Cœ- 
Hus here alludes: as appears, not onl ; the authority 
cited in rem. 7. p. 275. of this vol. * alſo from one of 


| his own ſubſequent epiſtles. See the 7th letter of the fol- 
| | lowing book, p. 359. 


| | | 7 5 uncertain 
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uncertain who will be our ſucceeding conſuls. A. u. oa. 
As to my own purſuits; there are two competi . 
tors with me for the AÆdileſhip: the one really 

is, and the other would fain be thought, a 

man of quality. In ſhort, Marcus Octavius ? 

and Caius Hirrus are candidates with me for 

that office. I mention this, as I know your 


9 No particular account can be given of the perſon here 
mentioned. It is certain however, he was not the "ſame 
Octavius, who was father of Auguſtus Cæſar. For it ap- 
pears by the epiſtles to Atticus that the latter was governor 
of Macedonia long before the time when this letter was 
written: and confequently could not now be a candidate 
for the office of Ædile. SY ade 

* Hirrus was a warm partizan of Pompey : but if Ci- 
cero, who was his declared enemy, may be credited, he 
- was of a character more _ to prejudice than advance 
any cayſe he ſhould eſpouſe. For he repreſents him as an 
empty, conceited coxcomb, who had the mortification ta 
ſtand unrivaled in the good opinion he entertained of his 
own merit and importance. O Di (ſays he, ſpeaking of 
Hirrus in a letter to his brother) O Dii / guam ineptus ; quam 
fe ipſe amans fine rivali! Yet a time came when Cicero did 
not ſcruple to court the friendſhip of this man, whom he ſo 
much affected to deſpiſe : and when he was making intereſt 
to obtain the honour of a triumph for his exploits in Cilicia, 
we find him applying to Atticus for his good offices, in 
order to cloſe the breach between Hirrus and himſelf. Ci- 
cero ſeems indeed upon many occaſions to have recollected 

too late, that in popular governments, a man who is not 
ſuperior to the ambition and intereſts of the world, can 
ſcarcely make a contemptible enemy. Ad 2, F. iii. 8. Ad 
Att. vii. 1. 

* The Ædiles were of two kinds, plebeian and curule : \ 
and it was the latter office that Cœlius was at this time 
ſoliciting. They had the care of the Temples, Theatres, | 
and other public ſtructures: they were the judges likewiſe : 1 
in all 2 relative to the ſelling or exchanging eſtates. T 
Refin, Antig. | 
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contempt for the latter will raiſe your impa- 
tience to be informed of the event of this elec- 
tion. I intreat you, as ſoon as you ſhall hear 
that I am choſen, to give proper directions 


about the Panthers: and in the mean time, 
that you would endeavour to procure the fum 


of money which is due to me on the bond of 
Sittius. 


I ſent my frſt colle&ion of domeſtic news 


by Lucius Caſtrinius Pætus: and I have given 


the ſubſequent part to the bearer of this letter, 
Farewel. 


» 


It was cuſtomary for the Ediles to entertain the people 

with public ſhews twice during their office, The principal 

art of theſe entertainments conſiſted in combats of wild 
0 of the moſt uncommon n kinds, Manut. 
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LETTER XXX, 
From the Same. 


\ WN the truth, my friend: have I not A. U. 70a. 
verified what I could not perſuade you to 
believe when you left Rome, and written to you 
as frequently as I promiſed? I am ſure at leaſt, 
if all my letters have reached your hands, you 
muſt acknowledge that I have been a more 
punctual correſpondent than yourſelf. I am the | 
more regular in my commerce of this kind, as | | 
it is the only method I have of amuſing thoſe 
few vacant hours I can ſteal from buſineſs, and 
which I uſed to take ſo much pleaſure in paſſing 
with you. I greatly, indeed, lament your ab- 
ſence, and look upon it, not only as having re- 
duced me, but all Rome in general, to a ſtate 
of total ſolitude. When you were within my 
reach, I was careleſs enough to let whole days 
flip by me without ſeeing you: but now you 
are abſent, I am every moment regretting the 
loſs of your company. Thanks to my noble 
competitor Hirrus, for giving me an additional 
reaſon thus frequently to wiſh for you. It 
would afford you high diverſion, in truth, to 
obſerve with what a ridiculous aukwardneſs this 
fon rmi- 
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A. u. 70s. formidable rival of yours *, endeavours to con- 
ce his mortification, in finding that my in- 


tereſt in the approaching election is much 
ſtronger than his own. Believe me, however, 
it is more for your gratification than mine, that 
I am deſirous you may ſoon receive ſuch an ac- 
count af his ſucceſs in this purſyit, as I know 
you wiſh. For as to myſelf, his diſappointment 
may poſſibly prove a means of my being choſen 
in conjunction with a collegue, whoſe ſuperior 
finances will draw me, I fear, into much incon- 
yenient expence. But however that may be, . 
| mall rejoice if Hirrus ſhould be thrown out : 
it will ſupply us with an inexhauſtible fand 
of mirth. And this appears likely enough 
to prove the caſe: for the diſguſt which the 
people have conceived againſt the other candi- 
date Marcus Octavius, does not ſeem to have 
any great effect in leſſening their many objections 
to Hirrus. 

As to what concerns ; the behaviour of Philo- 
timus, in relation to Milo's eſtate * 3 I have en- 


4 Hirns flood in competition with Cicero for the oflice 
of Augur, when the latter was choſen. 


5 See the preceding letter. 
6- Milo having been fentenced to baniſhment ; (See rem. 
p. 257. of this vol.) his eſtate was: ſold for the bene- 
fic of his creditors. Philotimus, a freed-man of Cicero, 
bought this eſtate in partnerſhip with ſome others, at an 
under-value. It was thought ſtrange, that Cicero ſhould 


deavoured 
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to give full ſatisfaction to Milo and his friends, 
and at the ſame time clear your character from 
all imputation. | | 
And now I have a favour to beg in my turn: 
let me intreat you, when your leiſure ſhall per- 
mit (as I hope it ſoon will) to give me an inſtance 
of your regard, by inſcribing to me ſome of your 
literary performances, You will wonder, per- 
haps, at the oddneſs of this requeſt : but I am 
very deſirous, I confeſs, that - poſterity ſhould 
ſee, among the many ingenious monuments you 
have erected to friendſhip, ſome memorial like- 
wiſe of the amity which ſubſiſted between us. 
You who poſſeſs the whole circle of ſcience, will 
beſt judge what would be the moſt proper ſub- 
ject for this purpoſe : but I ſhould be glad it 
ſuffer Philotimus, who acted as a ſort of a ſteward in his 
family, to engage in a purchaſe of this kind, which wag 
always looked upon as odious, and was N rfl in 
the preſent caſe: for Cicero had received great obligations 
ſrom Milo. Accordingly the latter complained of it in the 
letters he wrote to his friends at Rome. This alarmed 
Cicero for his reputation: and he ſeems to have written to 
_ Calius, as he did to ſeveral others of his correſpondents, 
to accommodate this affair in the way that would be moſt 
to his honour, It was not eaſy however entirely to vindi- 
cate him upon this article: for tho? he pleaded in his juſti- 
fication an intent of ſerving Milo; yet it ap ears very 
evidently from his letters to Atticus upon this ſubject, that 
he ſhared with Philotimus in the advantages of the pur- 


chaſe. Aſcon. in orat. pro Milon. Ad Att. v. 8. vi. 4. 5. 
bee alſo Mong. rem. fur les lat. à Att. vol, iii. p. 48. 


might 
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KV: 702. might be of a kind that will take in the greateſt 


— 


number of readers, and at the ſame time bear a 
proper relation to my own ſtudies ** N 
F arewel. | 


"LETTER XXXI. 
OI Arrius PULCHER. 


Arrived at Tralles ' on the 27th of July, 
where I found Lucilius waiting for me with 
your letter, which he delivered together with 
your meſſage. You could not have employed 
upon this occaſion a more friendly hand, or one 
who 1s better qualified: to give me light into 


thoſe affairs, concerning which I was ſo deſirous 


of being informed. Accordingly I liſtened to 


his accounts with great attention: as I read 


yaur letter with much pleaſure. I will not re- 


mind you of the numerous good offices which 
have paſſed between us: ſince that part of my 
laſt, you tell me, tho' extremely agreeable to 
you, was by no means neceſſary, I entirely 
agree with you indeed, that a well-confirmed 
friendſhip, needs not to be animated with any 


memorials of this nature. You muſt allow me, 


however, to return thoſe acknowledgments I fo 


7 Acity in Aſia Minor, Si 
juſtly 
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juſtly owe you, for the obliging precautions A. u. 7. 
which I find by your letter you have taken, in 


order to eaſe me in the future functions of my 
government. Highly acceptable to me as theſe 
your generous ſervices are, can I fail of being 
defirous to - convince both you and the world, 
that I am moſt warmly your friend ? If there 
be any, who pretend to doubt of this truth, it 
is rather becauſe they wiſh it otherwiſe, than 
becauſe it is not ſufficiently evident. If they 
do not yet perceive it however, they certainly 
ſhall; as we are neither of us ſo obſcure that 
our actions can paſs unregarded: and the proofs 
I purpoſe to give, will be too conſpicuous not 4 
to force themſelves upon their obſervation. But 7 
I will not indulge myſelf any farther on this | 
ſubject; chuſing to refer you to my actions : 
rather than my profeſſions. 

As I find the route I propoſed to take, has 
raiſed ſome doubt in you, whether you ſhall be 
able to give me a meeting ; I think it neceſſary 
to explain that matter. In the converſation 
which I had with your freed-man Phanias at 
Brundiſium, I told him I would land in any 
part of the province that ſhould be moſt con- 
venient to you. Accordingly he mentioned 
Sida ; as being the port, he ſaid, where you 
intended to embark, It was my reſolution 

_ therefore 


4 Iu - 
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Ab. 708. therefore to have failed thither : but meeting 
=D afterwards with our friend Clodius at Corcyra *, 
| he diſſuaded me from that deſign ; aſſuring me 
that you would be at Laodicea on my arrival. 
I ſhould have preferred the former as being 
much the neareſt port, and indeed the moſt 
agreeable to me: eſpecially as I imagined it 
would be ſo to you. But you have ſince, it 
ſeems, altered your plan : and therefore you 
now can beſt ſettle the meaſures for our inter- 
view. As for myſelf, I propoſe to be at Lao- 
dicea ? about the firſt of Auguſt : where I ſhall 
continue a few days in order to get my bills ex- 
changed. From thence I intend to go to the 
army; ſo that I hope to reach Iconium towards 
the 13th of the ſame month. But if any acci- 
dent ſhould prevent-or retard theſe deſigns, (as 
indeed I am at preſent far diſtant both from the 
places and the purpoſes of my deſtination) I will 
take care to give you as frequent and as expedi- 
tious notice as poſſible of the ſeveral times and 
_ ſtages of my journey, I neither ought, nor in 
truth, deſire, to lay you under any difficulties : 
An iſland in the Ionian ſea, at which Cicero touched 
in his voyage to Cilicia. It is now called, Corfoz, and 
belongs to the republic of Venice. x00 

A city in Phrygia, ſituated on the river Lycus. 

* A principal city in the province of Cilicia, It ſtill 


ſubfiſts under the name of Cogsi ; and belongs to the Tur- 
kiſh dominions. 


however, 
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however, if it might be effected without incon- A. u. os. 
venience to yourſelf, it ſeems greatly for our "va 


mutual intereſt that we ſhould have a conference 
before you leave the province. Nevertheleſs, if 
any diſappointment ſhould obſtruct our inter- 
view, you may ſtill rely upon my beſt ſervices; 
and with the ſame ſecurity as if we had met. 
In the mean while, I ſhall forbear to enter upon 
the-ſubje& of our affairs by letter, till I deſpair 
of talking them over with you in perſon. 

] ſpent the three days I continued at Ephe- 
ſus , with Scevola?. But though we entered 
very freely into converſation, he did not men- 
tion the leaſt word of your having deſired him 
to take upon himſelf the government of the 


province, during the interval between your 


leaving it and my arrival. I wiſh, however, it 
had been in his power (for 1 cannot perſuade 
myſelf it was not in his inclination) to have 
complied with your requeſt. Farewel. _ 


A very celebrated city in Ionia, fituated not far from 
Smyrna. <4 


3 He was probably either quzſtor, or Heurenant, ro ad 


Appius. 


LE T- 
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LETTER XXXIL 
Marcus CotLivs to CrokRo. 


A. u. 02. NV OU are certainly to be envied, who have 
I cvery day ſome new wonder to enjoy: as 
your admiration receives conſtant ſupplies in the 
accounts: of thoſe ſtrange events that happen 
amongſt us. Thus, with what aſtoniſhment will 
you hear that Meſſalla *, after having been ac- 
quitted of his firſt impeachment, was condemned 
on a ſecond ; that Marcellus is choſen conſul ; 
that Calidius 9 after having loſt his election, 


+ He was couſin to the preſent conſul Marcus Marcellus. 
The reader will find an account of him in the farther pro- 
greſs of theſe remarks. _ 1 | 
In the text he is called Marcus Claudius: but Manu- 
tius and Corradus both agree in the reading here adopted ; 
which is likewiſe confirmed by Pighius. He was compe- 
titor for the conſulate with Marcellus, mentioned in the 
preceding note. 'The wonder therefore in theſe two in- 
ſtances, was, (as Mr. Roſs obſerves) that Marcellus ſhould 
by _— | wag who was an 1 "_ to Cæſar; 
while idius, though ſupporte the Cæſarian 5 
3 
s Calidius was one of the moſt agreeable orators of his 
age: as Cicero, who has drawn his character at large, 
informs us. His ſentiments were conceived with uncom- 
mon delicacy : as they were delivered in the moſt correct, 
$a. ge and elegant expreſſion. His words were ſo 
appily combined together, and accorded with each other 
in ſuch a well-adjuſted arrangement, that Cicero, by a 


F 1 
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was immediately impeached by the two Galli; 
and that Dolabella ? is appointed one of the 
Quindecimyirs * In one article however, you 
are a loſer by your abſence; as it deprived you 
of a moſt diverting ſpectacle i in the rueful coun- 
tenance which Lentulus ? exhibited, when he 
found himſelf diſappointed of his election. It 
was an event for which he was ſo little prepared, 
that he entered the field in all the gay confidence 
of victory : whilſt his competitor Dolabella, on 
the contrary, was ſo diffident of ſuccels, that if 


very ſtrong image, compares his ſtile to a piece of beatt- 
tiful in-laid-wotk. His metaphors were ſo juſtly imagined, 
and ſo properly introduced, that they rather ſeemed to ariſe 
ſpontaneouſly out of his ſubjeck, than to have been tranſ- 

lanted from a foreign ſoil. . His periods at the ſame time, 
were exquiſitely muſical. They did not howeber lull the 
ear, with one uniform cadence ; but were artfully diver- 
fied with all the various modulations of the moſt {ſkilful 

armony. In ſhort, if to inſtruct and to pleaſe had been 
the ſingle excellencies of an orator; Calidius would have 
merited the firſt rank in the Roman Forum. But he forgot, 
that the principal buſineſs of his profeſſion was to animate, 
and to inflame. Cic. de clar. orat. 274. 


7A * account will be given of him f in the notes 
on the following book. 


5 They were the preſiding magiſtrates at the Apollina- 
rian and ſecular games, and entruſted likewiſe with the care 


of the Sibylline oracles. See Mr. Roſs on this epiſtle. 
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9 There is ſome variation among the Mſs. in the read- 


ing of this name. The beſt commentators however ſup- 
poſe, that this perſon is the ſame Who was advanced to the 
donſulſip two years after the date of this letter: that is, 
in the year of Rome 704. It appears he was a competitor 
with Dolabella for the office of Quindecimvir. 

* 
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Au. pos. our friends of the Equeſtrian order had not been 
9 too wiſe to have ſuffered him, he would have 
tamely retreated without the leaſt conthſt. But 
as much diſpoſed as you may be to Wonder at 
our tranſactions, you will not be ſurpriſed, [ 
dare fay, when I inform you that Servius, the 
Tribune elect, has been tried and cobnvidted ; 
and that Curio is a candidate to ſucceed him. 
This laſt circumſtance greatly alarms thoſe who 
are unacquainted with the real good qualities of 
Curio's heart. I hope, and indeed believe, he 
will act agreeably to his profeſſions, and join 
with the ſenate in ſupporting the friends of the 
republic. I am ſure at leaſt, he is full of theſe 
defigns at preſent: in which Cæſar's conduct 
has been the principal occaſion of engaging him. 
For Cæſar, tho' he ſpares no pains or expence 
to gain over even the loweſt of the people to his 
Intereſt *', has thought fit to treat Curio with 
fingular contempt. The latter has behaved with 
ſo much temper upon this occaſion, that he, 


10 See rem. 1. p. 217. of this vol. 


11 The account which Dion Caſſius gives of Cæſar, ex. 
actly correſponds wich what Cœlius here aſſerts. For it 
appears from-chis hiſtorian, that Cæſar, when he could not 
by direct means ſecure the maſter in his intereſt, inſinuated 
himſelf by proper applications into the good graces of the 
2 flave : and by condeſcenfions of th this political kind, 

Dol 5 over many perſons of principal rank in Rome. 
Di 149. 


who 
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who never ated with artifice in all his life , is A. U. 202. 
ſuſpected to have diſſembled his reſentment in | 
order the more effectually to defeat the ſchemes 7 
of thoſe Who oppoſe his election: I mean the | 

Lelii and the Antonii, together with the reſt of 

that wonderful party: 

I have been ſo much engaged by the difficul · 

ties which have retarded the ſeveral elections, 

that I could not find leiſure to write to you 

ſooner t and indeed as I every day expected they 

would be determined; I waited their concluſion, 

that I might give you at once an account of the 

whole. But it is now the firſt of Auguſt, and 

they are not yet over; the elections of prætors 

having met with ſome unexpected delays. As to 
that in which I am a candidate, I can give you 

no account which way it is likely to be decided : 

only it is generally thought that Hirrus will | | 
not be choſen. This is collected from the fate 
that has attended Vinicianus, who was a candi- 


_ — 


| 
| 
l 
) 
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1 If Curio did not act with artifice in the preſent in- 
ſtance: (of which however there is great reaſon to doubt) 
it is certain at leaſt, that he was far from being ſo incap- 
able of aſſuming that character, as Calius here repreſents 

him. On the conttaty, it appears by the concurrent teſti- 
mohy of the antient hiſtorians, that he ſecretly favoure 
the cauſe of Cæſar, long before he avowed his party, An 
Dion Caſſius in particular aſſures us, that Curio, at the 
ſame time that he precended to a in concert with the ene - 
mies of Cœſar, was only gaining their confidence in order 
do betray theme Vel. Patere. ii. 48. Dio, xl. p. 149. 


X 2 date 
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A. U. 702. date for the office of Plebeian ZXdile '*. That 
SY fooliſh project of his for the nomination of 

4 dictator: '4 (which we formerly, you may 
remember, expoſed to ſo much ridicule) ſud- 
denly turned the election againſt him: and the 
people expreſſed the loudeſt acclamations of 
Joy at his repulſe. At the ſame time Hirrus 
was univerſally called upon by the populace to 
give up his pretenſions at the. enſuing election. 
J hope therefore you will very ſoon hear that 
this affair is determined in the manner you wiſh 
with reſpect to me, and which you ſcarce dare 
promiſe as, N 85 with regard to 
Hirrus. 
As to the ſtate of the commonwealth ; we 
| begin to give * expectation that the face of 


| 15 The Plebeian Adiles were Choſen out of the com- 
mons: and were in lome reſpects a fort of coadjutors to the 
Tribunes. | 
| The diftator was a magiſtrate iovelted with ſapreme 

| and abſolute power : but was never created unlefs on emer- 
: gencies of great and ſudden danger, which required the 
exertion. of an extraordinary authority. |, Accordingly it 
was on occaſion of the diſturbances that happened at Rome 
in the year 700, (See rem. 9. p. 256. and rem. 5. p. 263. 
of . this. vol.) that ſome of the friends and flatterers of 
Pompey propoſed him for this office. Vinicianus and Hir- 
rus were the principal promoters of this ſcheme : but it was 
ſo unacceptable to the people in general, that this fingle 
circumſtance, it appears, turned the election againſt the 
former ; and probably was the chief reaſon that the latter 
was likewiſe 4 1{appointed of the Adileſhip. See let. 29. 
of this book, p. 295. Ad. 2. F. iii. 8. 

15 Becauſe Hirrus was ſupparted by Powpey. 
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public affairs will be changed. However, at a A. u. 702, 
meeting of the ſenate, holden on the 22d of tge © 


laſt month in the temple of Apollo, upon a de- 
bate relating to the payment of the forces com- 
manded by Pompey **, mention was made of 
that legion, which, as appeared by his accounts, 
had been lent to Cæſar: and he was aſked, of 
what number of men it conſiſted, and for what 
purpoſes 1t was borrowed. In ſhort, Pompey 
was puſhed ſo ſtrongly upon this article, that he 
found himſelf under a neceſſity of promiſing to 
recall this legion out of Gaul: but he added at 
the ſame time, that the clamours of his enemies 
ſhould not force him to take this ſtep too pre- 
cipitately. It was afterwards moved, that the 
queſtion might be put concerning, the election 
of a ſucceſſor to Cæſar. Accordingly the ſenate 
came to a reſolution that Pompey (who was 
juſt going to the army at Ariminum “, and is 
now actually ſet out for that purpoſe) ſhould be 


15 Pompey, tho? he remained in Rome, was at this time 
governor of Spain: which had been continued to him for 
four years at the end of his late conſulſhip. It was the 
payment of his troops in that province, which was under 
the conſideration of the ſenate, Plut. in wit, Pomp. 

7 Now called Rimini, ſituated upon the Rubicon: a 
river which divided Italy from that part of the Roman pro- 
vince called Ciſalpine Gaul. The army here mentioned, 
is ſuppoſed to be part of thoſe four legions which were de- 
creed to Pompey for the ſupport of his government in Spain. 
Cid. Plut. ibid. | 


— 
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tion. For Pompey, in the courſe of the debate, 


which I am greatly intereſted. I muſt again 
likewiſe intreat you to employ the Cybiratæ *, 
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ordered to return to Rome with all expedition, 
that the affair relating to a general election of 
new governors for all the provinces, might be 
debated in his preſence, This point, I imagine, 
will be brought before the ſenate on the 13th 
of this month : when, if no infamous obſtacles 
ſhould be thrown in the way by the tribunes '*, 
the houſe will certainly come to ſome reſolu- 


let fall an intimation, that he © thought every 
* man owed obedience ta the authority of that 
et aſſembly.” However, I am impatient to 
hear what Paulus, the ſenior conſul ele&, will 
fay when he delivers his opinion upon this 
queſtion. 1 | 

I repeat my former requeſt in relation to the 
money due to me on the bond of Sittius: and 
I do fo, that you may ſee it is an article in 


is Some of the tribunes, together with Sulpicius one of 
the preſent conſuls, were wholly in Cæſar's intereſt, They 
thought, or pretended to think, that it was highly unjuſt 
to diveſt Cæſar of his government, before the time was 
completed for which it had been decreed : and of which 
there now remained about two years unexpired. Dio, xl. 
p- 149. : e N 
„ Cibyra was a city of Phrygia major, ſituated upon 
«« the banks of the river Meander, and gave name to one 
«* &f the three Aſiatic dioceſes which were under the juriſ- 
4 diction of- the governor of Cilicia.“ Mr. Roſs. | 
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in order to procure me ſome Panthers. I have only 


Auguſt the firſt. 


LETTER XXXIII. 


From the Same, 


TJ OW far you may be alarmed at the inva- 
A ſion which threatens your Province and 
the neighbouring countries, I know not: bur 


20 Ptolemy Auletes z of whom an account has been 
given in the notes on the firſt book. By the following in- 
quiries which Cœlius makes, it is probable he was one of 
thoſe who had lent money, to that king when he was at 
Rome, ſoliciting the ſenate to aſſiſt him with troops for 
— recovery of his dominions. See rem. 2. p. 51 of this 
vol. 

* The Parthians, having lately obtained a moſt ſignal 
victory over Craſſus, (an account of whoſe unfortunate ex- 
pedition has already been given in the courſe of theſe 
notes) were preparing to make an incurſion into the Roman 
. provinces that lay contiguous to their dominions. Acy 
cordingly they ſoon afterwards executed this deſign by in- 
vading Syria and Cilicia ; as will be related at large in the 
letters of the following book. ; . 

The kingdom of Parthia is now included in the empire 
of Perſia; of which it makes a very conſiderable pro- 


vince, 
R 4 for 


A. U. 702. 
to add, that we have received certain accounts — 
. of the death of Ptolemy **?. Let me know 
therefore what meaſures you would adviſe me 
to take upon this occaſion ; in what condition 
he has left his kingdom; and in whoſe hands 
the adminiſtration is placed, Farewel, 


0 
| 
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AU. 702. for myſelf, | I confeſs, I am extremely anxious 


for the conſequence. Could we contrive indeed, 
that the enemies forces ſhould be only in pro- 
portion to the number of yours, and juſt ſuffi- 
cient to entitle you to the honour of a triumph*; 
there could not be a more deſirable circum- 
ſtance. But the misfortune is, if the Parthians 
ſhould make any attempt, I well kyow it will 
be a very powerful one: and I am ſenſible at 
the ſame time, that you are fo little in a con- 
dition to oppoſe their march, that you have 
ſcarce troops to defend a ſingle defile. But 
the world in general, will not be ſo reaſonable 
as to make the proper allowances for this cir- 
cumſtance. On the contrary, it is expected. 
from a man in your ſtation, that he ſhould 
be prepared for every occurrence that may 
ariſe; without once _ conſidering whether he 1s 
furni iſned with the neceſſary ſupplies for that 
purpoſe, I am ſtill the more uneaſy upon your 
account, . as I foreſee. the conteſts concerning 


affairs in Gaul, will retard the nomination of 


your ſucceſſor : and tho' I dare ſay, y you have 
already had this contingency in your view, yet I 
thought proper to zpprife you of its probabi- 


+ No general could legally claim this honour, uvlef he 


had deſtroyed 5000 of the enemy in one ' epgngement. Val, 
Max. ii. 8, 


hty, 


* 


* 
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not tell you that the uſual artifices will undoubt- 
edly be played off, A day will be appointed 
for conſidering of a ſucceſſor to Cæſar: upon 
which ſome tribune will interpoſe his negative; 
and then a ſecond will probably declare, that 
unleſs the ſenate ſhall be at liberty to put the 
queſtion freely concerning all the provinces in 
general, he will not ſuffer it to be debated with 
regard to any in particular. And thus we ſhall 
be trifled with for a conſiderable time: poſſibly, 
indeed, two or three years may be ſpun out by 
theſe contemptible arts, 

If any thing new had occurred in public af- 
fairs, I ſhould, as uſual, have ſent you the ac- 
count, together with my ſentiments thereupon ; 
but at preſent the wheels of our political machine 
ſeem to be altogether motionleſs. Marcellus is 
ſtill purſuing his former deſigns concerning the 
provinces : but he has not yet been able to aſ- 
ſemble a competent number of ſenators. Had * 
this motion been brought on the preceding year, 


7 See rem. 18. on the foregoing letter. | 
+ There is an obſcurity in the original, which the c com 
mentators have endeavoured to diſſipate by various read- 
ings. None of their conjectures, however, appear ſo much 
to the purpoſe, as that of an ingenious gentleman, to whoſe 
animadyerſions I have already acknowledged myſelf in- 
debted, See rem. p. 197, of this vol. My judicious, friend 


and 


D 


* 


lity, that you might be ſo much the more early A. U. 702. 
in adjuſting your meaſures accordingly. I need —ͤ— 
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A.V, 702. and had Curio at the ſame time been tribune; 
rv it would probably have ſucteeded + but as affairs 
are now circumſtanced, you are ſenſible how 
ealy it will be for Czfar, regardleſs as he ig 
of the public intereſt when it ſtands in compe- 
tition with his own, to abſtruct all our praceed- 
ings. Farewel, | 


LETTER XXXIV. 
: 28 From the Same. 


TILL you not be ſurpriſed when I tell 
you of the victory J have gained over 

Hirrus *? But if you knew how ealy a con- 
queſt he proved, you would bluſh to think, 
that ſo powerleſs a competitor once ventured to 
ſtand forth as your rival. His behaviour ſince 
this repulſe, affords us much diverſion : as he 
now affects upon all occaſions to act the patriot, 
and vote againſt Cæſar. Accordingly he inſiſts 
upon Cæſar's being immediately recalled : and 


ſuppoſes that ſome words of the ſame import with thoſe 
which are diſtinguiſhed by italics in the tranſlation, have 
been omitted, by the careleſsneſs of tranſcribers : a ſuppo- 
fition extremely probable, and which ſolves the pripcipal 
difficulty of the text. 

a Alt the election for curule Ediles. See let. 29. of this 

ook. a 
As a candidate with Cicero for the office of Avgur. 


moſt 
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moſt unmercifully inveighs' againſt the conduct A. U. 20 | 

of Curio. In a word, as little converſant ag N 
he is in the buſineſs of the Forum, he is now <0 
become an advotate profeſſed; and moſt magna- 

nimoully pleads in the cauſe of liberty. You 

are to obſerve however, that it_is only in a 

morning he is ſeized with theſe yiolent firs of 

patriotiſm: for he is generally much too ele- 

vated in an afternoon to deſcend into ſo grave 

a Character, 

I mentioned in one of my 1 that the 

affair of the provinces would come before the 

ſenate on the 13th of the laſt month: never- 

theleſs by the intervention of Marcellus, the | 
| conſul elect, it was put off to the firſt of this ' 
inſtant, But when the day arrived, they could . 
not procure a ſufficient number of ſenators to be 
preſent. It is now the ſecond of September, 

and nothing has yet been done in this buſineſs: 

and I am perſuaded it will be adjourned to the 

following year, As far as I can foreſee there: 

fore, you muſt be contented to leave the admi- 

niſtration of your province in the hands of ſome : 
_ perſon, whom you ſhall think proper to ap- 

point for that purpoſe : : as I am well convinced 


2 Inſtead of agit cauſas liberalis, as in the common edi- 
tions, I read with n #git cau/am libertatis. 


you 
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you will not ſoon- be relieved by a ſucceſſor. 
For as Gaul muſt take the ſame fate with the 
reſt of the - provinces ; any attempt that fhall 
be made for ſettling the general ſucceſſion, will 
certainly be obſtructed by Cæſar's party. Of 
this I have not the leaſt doubt: and therefore ! 
thought it neceſſary to give you notice, that you 
1 be prepared to act accordingly. 

I believe 1 have reminded you of the Pan- 
therk in almoſt every one of my letters: and 
furely you will not ſuffer Patiſcus to be more 


| liberal in this article than yourſelf. He has 


made Curio a preſent of no leſs than half a 
fcore: great therefore will be your difgrace, if 


you ſhould not fend me a much larger num- 


ber. In the mean time, Curio has given me 
thoſe he received from Patiſcus, together 
with as many more from Africa: for you are 


to know, it is not only in granting away the 
lands of the ” public, that the generous Curio 


diſplays his liberality. As to yourſelf, if you 
can but charge your memory with my re- 
queſt, you may eaſily procure me as many of 
theſe animals as you pleaſe: it is only ſending 
for ſome of the Cybiratæ to hunt them, and 
iſſuing forth your orders likewiſe into Pam- 


2 This "ai to allyde to Gone; mats which Curio had 
lately made to revive the Agrarian law. See rem. 13. p. 


T7 178 of this vol. 


phylia; 1 
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phylia ; Where, I am told, they are taken in k ph | 

great abundance; I am the more ſolicitous —.— | 

upon this article, as I believe my collegue and , 

I ſhall exhibit our games ſeparately ;/ ſo that the 

whole preparation for them muſt lie ſingly 

upon myſelf. I know you love eaſe as well 

as I do: but I ſhould be glad if you could 

by any, means prevail with yourſelf to part with 

a little of it upon the preſent occaſion. In good 

eameſt, you will have no other trouble, than 

merely to give your commands: as my people, 

whom I have ſent into your province in order 

to recover the money due to me from Sittius, 

will be ready to receive the Panthers and convey 

them into Italy. It is probable likewiſe, if 

you ſhould give me any hopes of ſucceeding in 

my requeſt, that I may ſend a reinforcement to 

aſſiſt them. | 

' T recommend Marcus Feridius, a Roman 

knight, to your protection and friendſhip, who 

comes into Cilicia to tranſact ſome buſineſs re- 

lating to his private affairs. He is a young man 

of great worth and ſpirit : and his father is my 

very particular friend. He holds an eſtate under 

certain cities in your government, of which he 

is deſirous to procure: the enfranchiſement : and 

am perſuaded he may eaſily obtain his point, 

by the 1 intervention of your goed offices. Your 
employing 


* 
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A. u. 502, employing them pon this octaſion, will indeed 
pe doing an honour to yourſelf: as it will oblige 
two men of great merit, who; 1 will venture 

to aſſure you, are not capable of proving un- 

You were miſtaken when you imagined that 
'Favonius was oppoſed by the more contemp- 
ible part of the people: on the contraty, it 
was all the better ſort that voted againſt him. 
Your friend Pompey. openly declares, that Cæ- 
far ought not to be admitted as a candidate for 
the conſulſhip, while he retains his command 
in the province. He voted however, againſt 
paſſing a- decree for this purpoſe at preſent, 
Scipio moved, that the firſt of March next, 


* He was a great admirer and imitator of the virtues 
and manners of Cato: as he was alſo in the number of 
thoſe who aſſaſſinated Cæſar. Manutius conjeQures, that 

he was at this time choſen prætor. Plut. in vit. Pomp. Dio, 
xlvii. p. 356. Fiss - | 

9 Pompey, who contributed more than any man to the 
advancement of Cæſar's power, had lately procured a law, 
by which the perſonal appearance of the latter was dif. 
penſed with in ſoliciting the conſular office, But Pompey 
now began to repent of a conceflion ſo entirely unconſti- 
tutional: not that his own defigns were more favourable to 
the liberties of Rome, than thoſe of Cæſar: but as diſco- 
rering at laſt that they could not both ſubſiſt together. 
His preſent oppoſition however, was as impotent, as his 
former compliances were impolitic; and only tended to 
bring on ſo much the ſooner his own deſtruction together 
with that of the republic. Vid. ad Ait. viii z. 

» * Metellus Scipio: he was choſen conſul by Pompey the 
Utter end. of the laſt year, agrecably to a power with which 


-, 
. 


g— 


might 
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might be appointed for taking into conſidera- A. U. 5. 
tion the nominating a ſucceſſor in the Gallic c 


provinces ;. and that this matter ſhould*be pro- 
poſed to the houſe ſeparately and without blend- 
ing it with any other queſtion. Balbus Corne- 
lius was much diſcompoſed at this motion: 
and I am well aſſured, he has complained of it 
to Scipio in very ſtrong terms. | 

Canidius defended himſelf upon his trial with 
much eloquence : but in the impeachment which 
he afterwards exhibited, he ſupported his charge 
with little force or ſpirit. Farewel. 


he was inveſted by the ſenate, for nominating his * 
Pompey likewiſe married his daughter, the amiable Cor- 
nelia: who added to the charms of her perſon, every mo- 
ral and intellectual qualification that could render her the 
moſt eſtimable and accompliſhed of her ſex. And yet with 
all theſe extraordinary endowments, ſhe was ſtill more 
diſtinguiſhed by that ſingular modeſty and humility wich 
which they were accompanied. It is Plutarch who gives 
her this character: upon which Monſieur Dacier remarks ; 
Je dois Etre plus perſuade gu um autre, que Peloge que Plutargue 
donne @ Cornelie, peut n'ftre point flatts, F'ai un exemple 
 domeſtique, qui prouve que beaucoup d eſprit et de ſawoir, et ds 
grands talens peuvent fe trouver dans uns femme, et ùtre accom- 
ray d'une modeſtie auffi grande et plus eſtimable encore gue ſot 
talent. May I add my ſuffrage to that of this celebrated 
critic, by declaring from the ſame domeſtic experience, 
that uncommon knowledge and a ſuperior underſtanding, 
are perfectly conſiſtent with thoſe more valuable qualities of 
the heart which conſtitute the principal grace and orna- 
ment of the female character. Plut. in vit. Pomp. Lei wiat 
Plut. par Dac. vol. v. p. 498. rem. 8 . 
He was inviolably attached to Cæſar, and ſeems to have 
been the principal manager of his affairs at Rome. 


L E T- 


A. U. 202. F very warmly congratulate you on your rela- 
1 tion'Caius Marcellus being elected to ſucceed 
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wi ENT TER. MXU. 


To Mancus MaxcerLvs *, conſul. 


* 
4 


you: as I ſincerely rejoice in your having re- 
ceived this happy fruit of your pious affection t5 
your family, of your patriot-zeal'to your country, 
and of your illuſtrious deportment in the con- 


'3 He was diſtinguiſhed by a long line of anceſtors, 
who had borne the moſt honourable offices in the republic : 
as he himſelf was advanced to the conſular dignity this 
year, in conjunction with Servius Sulpicius Rufus. It is 
mentioned to the credit of both theſe illuſtrious magiſtrates, 
that they were choſen without having employed thoſe cor- 
rypt and violent meaſures, which were at this period ſo 
generally practiſed: and Marcellus, in particular, had re- 
commended himſelf to the people by the ſuperior grace and 
energy of his eloquence. It has already been obſerved in 
_ theſe remarks, that he was extremely zealous in promoting 
the decree by which Cæſar was recalled: from his province, 
and which forwarded the flames of that unhappy civil 
war, which ſoon aftervards broke out to the deſtruction of 
the commonwealth, Upon that occaſion, Marcellus took 
the part of Pompey. But after the battle of Pharſalia, he 
threw down his arms, and withdrew to Mitylenæ, the ca- 
pital of Leſbos, where he purpoſed to devote the remainder 
of his days to a philoſophical retirement. But being per- 
ſuaded by his friends, and particularly by Cicero, to accept 
the clemency of the victor; he at length yielded to their 
ſolicitation: and was preparing to return home, when he 
was cruelly aſſaſſinated by a man who had been in the 
number of his clients. The reader will find a particular 
account of this murder, together with ſome other circum- 
ſtances concerning Marcellus, in the farther progreſs of 
theſe letters and remarks. Suet. in wit. Tiber. 1. Dio, xl. 
p. 148. Cic. de clar, orat. 250. p. Fam. iv. 13. 

lh. tb ſular 
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fular office. 'I can eaſily imagine "the ſentl- A. U. 76s, 


ments which your addreſs upon this occaſion 
has created in Rome! and as to myſelf whom 
you have ſent to theſe far diſtant parts of 
the globe; believe me, I ſpeak of it with the 
higheſt and moſt unfeigned applauſe. I can 
with ſtrict truth aſſure you, that I have ever 
had a particular attachment to you from your 
earlieſt youth: and I am ſenſible, you have always 
ſhewn by your generous offices in promoting 
my dignities, that you deemed me worthy of 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed, honours. , But this late 
inſtance of your judicious management in pro- , 
curing the conſulſhip for Marcellus, together 
with the proof it affords of the favour in which 
you ſtand with the republic, has raiſed you till 
higher in my eſteem. It is with great compla- 
cency, therefore, that I hear it obſerved by men 
of the firſt diſtinction for ſenſe and merit, that 
in all our words and actions, our taſtes and 
ſtudies, our principles and purſuits, we bear 
a ſtrong reſemblance to each other. The only 
circumſtance that can render your glorious con- 
ſulate ſtill more agreeable to me, will be your 
procuring a ſucceſſor to be nominated to this 
province, as ſoon as poſſible. But if this can- 
not be obtained ; let me intreat you at leaſt not 
to ſuffer my continuance here to be prolonged” 
Vol. I. | beyond 
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A. U. 702, es, beyond the time limited by your decree and the 
law which paſſed for that purpoſe. In a word, 
I hope upon all occaſions to experience in my 
abſence, the benefit of your friendſhip. and pro- 
tection. Farewel. 

* S. I have received ſome intelligence con- 
cerning the Parthians: but as it is not at pre- 
ſent ſufficiently confirmed, I forbear to com- 
municate the particulars to you. For as I am 
writing to a conſul, my letter, perhaps, might 
be conſidered as an information to the ſenate. 


LETTER XXXVI. 
To Cant MaRcELLvs “, conſul elect. 


Recoved great pleaſure in hearing of your 

1 advancement to the conſulate. May the 
gods give you ſucceſs in the enjoyment of this 
honour; and may you diſcharge its important 
duties in a manner worthy of yaur own illuſtri- 
ous character and that of your excellent father ! 
You have my beſt wiſhes indeed upon this oc- 
caſion, not only from affection, but gratitude, 
and in return to thoſe warmeſt inſtances of 
1 He was couſin an to Marcus Marcellus, to whom 
the preceding letter is addreſſed ; and by whoſe intereſt, in 
Conjunction with that of Pompey, he was elected to | acceed 
ham in the conſular office. He purſued the politics of his 


aluſtrious relation and as by firmly oppoſing the 
views of Calar, Dio, xl. | N 


your 


/ 
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your friendſhip which I have ever experienced A. U. 20 ( 


in all the various incidents of my life, Many 
and important are the obligations likewiſe which 
I have received from your father, both as my 
protector in adverſity, and as having contri- 
buted to adorn my proſperity. I muſt add alſo 
to this family-liſt of my benefactors, your worthy 
mother : whoſe zealous ſervices in behalf both 
of my perſon and dignities have riſen much hi gher 
than could have been expected from one of 
the tender ſex. Being then, as I moſt certainly 
ought, entirely devoted to your family ; let me 
earneſtly intreat your friendſhip and protection 
in my abſence. Farewel. 


LETTER XXXVIL 


To Caivs MarcELLvus®, 


'F HE advancement of your ſon to the 
conſular dignity, and your enjoying a 
pleaſure you ſo much wiſhed to obtain, are cir- 
cumſtances which afford me a very uncommon 
ſatisfaction. They do ſo not only upon his 
account, but yours, whom I eſteem as highly 
deſerving of every advantage that Fortune can 
beſtow. Let me acknowledge at the ſame time, 


* Father of Caius Marcellus, to whom the foregoing | 


etter is written. 
Y 2 that 
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that I have experienced your ſingular good-will 
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- towarg s me, both f in, the adverſe and proſperous 
 ſealans of my life and indeed, my welfare 
and honaurs, have been the zealous concern of 
your whole family. I ſhall be extremely ob- 


21118 14 ) A 


liged , to you therefore for making | my ſincere 


and Particular congratulations upon this acca- 


#4) 1 — 


ſion t ta, t that, excellent woman, your wife. To 


which requeſt | I will only add, that I intreat the 
continuance of your r CID and protection in 


my abſence.” F jewel, 


. 5er 


. E ; T; E R xXXXVI. 


wt a% 


To Lucivs Paulus“, conſul elect. 


4 pet J never once doubted, that in con- 
ſideration of your moſt illuſtrious family, 
and of thoſe important ſervices you have your- 
ſelf likewiſe rendered to the commonwealth, you 
would be unanimouſly. elected conſul ; yet the 
confirmation of this deſirable news, afforded me 
an inexpreſſible ſatisfaction. It is my ſincere 
wiſh, that the gods may give ſucceſs to your 

6 He was collegue -with Caius Marcellus, mentioned in 
the laſt note. He ſet out in his adminiſtration, it was 
thought, with 1 agreeable to thoſe of his aſſociate. 
But Cæſar perfectl of well knew how. to make him change 


his ſentiments : and by proper applications to his avarice 
and profufion, he added him to the number of his ſupple 


mercenaries. Plut. in vit. Pomp. 


g admini- 
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adminiſtration, and that you may acquit your- A. U. 202. 


ſelf of this honourable and important truſt, as 
becomes your own character and that of your 
diſtinguiſhed family. I ſhould have thought 
myſelf extremely happy to have been preſent at 
your election, and to have contributed thoſe ſer- 
vices which your extraordinary favours to me 
require. But as the unexpected government of 
this province has deprived me of that pleaſure; | 
I hope I ſhall have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing you 
at leaſt, in the worthy exerciſe of your conſular 
office. For this purpoſe, I moſt earneſtly in- 
treat you not to ſuffer me to be injuriouſly con- 
tinued in this province beyond the expiration of 
my year: a favour which I ſhall eſteem as a 
very conſiderable addition to thoſe inſtances of. 
friendſhip, I have already received at your 
hands, Farewel, 


* LET. 


— Cr -- 


o F 
Marcus Tullius Cicero 


1 


Several of his FRIENDS. 
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LETTER I. 


To the Conſuls, the Prætors, the Tribunes of 
the people, and the Senate. 


HE many obſtructions I met with in A. v. 702. 
my way to this province *, both by ſea 9 

and land, prevented me from reaching it 
ſooner than the laſt of July. I thought it my 


* Cicero's province comprehended not only Cilicia, but 
Pamphylia, Lycaonia, part of Phrygia, and the iſland of 
"Cyprus, together with ſome other 1 conſiderable appen- 


Y 4 firſt 
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8 firſt duty on my arriyal, to ſee that the Militia 
and Garriſons were in good order; being articles 
in which the intereſt of the republic is prin- 
cipally concerned. Accordingly I have taken 

all proper meaſures to that end: tho! I cannot 
forbear adding, that I have been enabled to 

effect this, more by my own care and diligence, 
than from any ſupplies J was furniſhed with for 

that purpaſe. Having thus adjuſted my mili- 

_ tary preparations, and receiving daily intelli- 
gence that the Parthians had actually invaded 

Syria ; I thought it adviſeable to move with my 

forces through - Lycaonia, Iſaurica, and Cappa- 

docia. It ſeemed highly probable indeed, if the 

enemy -had any defign of attempting an irrup- 

tion into my province, that they would direct 

their route thro' Cappadocia; as being a coun- 

try that could give them the leaſt oppoſition. 

I marched eres into that part of Cappa- 

doeia which lies contiguous to Cilicia, and en- 
camped at Cybiſtra: a town at the foot of 

2 Mount Taurus. I had a double view in lead- 
— — my troops to this place, The firſt was, 
that in whatever diſpoſition Artuaſdes, king of 
Armenia, ſtood: towards us, he might be ſen- 


5 Cincia was firſt added to the Roman provinces by 
Publius Servilius, ſurnamed Iſauricus, in the; eee of Rome 
- 689; 4. Au. v. 21. Am. Marcellin. xiv. 8. 


15 ſible 
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ſible that a Roman army was not far from his A. u. 708. 
frontiers; and in the next place, that I might 
be as near as poſſible to Deiotarus'* :* a prince, 

I well knew, extremely our friend; and whoſe 
' counſel and aſſiſtance might prove of great ad- 
vantage in the preſent conjuncture. As ſoon as 

I had finiſhed my encampment, I detached my 
cavalry before me into Cilicia. This I did in 

order to confirm the ſeveral cities in that part of 

my province in their allegiance, by' giving them 
notice of my arrival: and likewiſe that I might 
have the earlieſt intelligence of what was tranſact- 
ing in Syria. During the three days that I conti- 
nued in this camp, I was engaged in diſcharging 
a commiſſion equally neceſſary and important. 
| I had received your expreſs commands to take 


1 He was prince of Galatia: a country bordering on 
Phrygia. He diſtinguiſhed his zeal for the republic in all 
the Aſiatic wars in which the Romans were engaged du- 
ring his-reign, and was particularly ſerviceable to Pompey 
in' his expedition againſt Mithridates : for which he was 
honoured by the ſenate with the title of king. Some time 
after the battle of Pharſalia, (in which he joined with Pom- 
pey) his own grandſon came to Rome with an impeack- 
ment againſt him. He pretended that Deiotarus formed a ' 
_ deſign, when Cæſar was his gueſt as he lately paſſed thro? 
his dominions, of aſſaſſinating that general. This cauſe 
ſeems to have been pleaded” in Cæſar's own houſe : where 
both Cicero and Brutus 11 = as advocates for Deiota- 
rus. The ſpeech which the former made upon this occa- 
ſion, is ſtill extant: and if an orator may be credited in 
the character he gives of his client, this prince was endowed 
with every royal virtue. Orat. pro Deiout. 


* _ my - 
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A. u. 702, the worthy and faithful Ariobarzanes * under 
rye my. particular protection and to defend both | 


and Tocat. It appears 


his perſon and his kingdom to the utmoſt of my 
power. In your decree which paſſed for this 
purpoſe a clauſe was inſerted, declaring that 
te the welfare of this province was much the 
te concern of the people and ſenate af Rome: 
an honour which was never before paid to any 
potentate. For this reaſon, I thought it became 

me to ſignify to him in perſbn, the diſtin&ion 


which you had conferred upon him. I ac- 
quainted him . therefore, in the preſence of my 
council, with the inſtructions you had given me 
In his behalf: and called upon him to let me 
know if there was any inftance in which he had 


rn The kingdom of Cappadocia, of which Ariobarzanes 
was monarch, was of a very large extent ; comprehending 


the greater part of thoſe countries, at t under the 
Ottoman douiion, which are now called Amaſia, Genec, 


however by the letters to Atticus, 
that this kingdom was ſo extremely impoveriſhed, that the 


crown was almoſt wholly deſtitute of any revenues: a cir- 
cumſtance to which Horace alludes in one of his epiſtles, 


Mancipiis lecuples eget æris Cappadocum Rex. 


"The inſtance that Plutarch gives of che great ſearcity of 


money among theſe, people is indeed almoſt incredible, if 
what the antient geographers aſſert be true, that thear coun- 
28 in Aver mines: for that hiſtorian tells us, that 

hen Lucullus was carrying on the war againſt Mithridates 
in this part of the world, an ox ſold in Cappadocia for about 
Four-pence, and a ſlave for ſix-pence. Ad Att. vi. 1. Hor. 


ep. i. 6. Plut, in vit. Luculli. 
6 : coccaſion 
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my protection with the utmoſt zeal and fidelity. 


He began his ſpeech. with expreſſing 4 proper 


ſenſe of the high honour thus conferred upon him 
by the people and ſenate of Rome. He then 
addreſſed his acknowledgments to me in parti- 
cular, for having executed my commiſſion in 
ſuch a manner as to convince him both of the fin- 
cerity with which I proffered him my good offices, 
and of the ſtrong injunctions I had received from 
the republic for that purpoſe. 


It gave me great ſatisfaction to hear him: r 


in this our firſt interview, that he neither knew, 
nor indeed ſuſpected, any deſigns to be carrying 
on either againſt his life, or his crown. After 
I had congratulated him upon ſo happy a cir- 
cumſtance, and exhorted him, in remembrance 
of his father's fate, carefully to obſerve the ad- 
monitions of the ſenate in being particularly 
cautious of his perſon ; he took his leave, and 
returned to Cybiſtra. The next day however 
he paid me a ſecond viſit in my tent, accom- 
panied by his brother Ariarathes, together with 
ſeveral venerable old miniſters of his late fa- 
ther: who, in a very plaintive and affecting 
manner, all joined with him in imploring my 
protection. Upon my n with much 

nr, 
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occafion for my ſervice. I aſſured him at the 40. yok. 
ſame time on my own part, that I offered him 
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A. v. ea. ſurprize, what "ſudden accident had occaſioned 
mis unexpected viſit; he told me that he had 
Juſt received certain information of a deſign to 
ſeize his crown: that thoſe who were appriſed 
of this conſpiracy, had not the courage to diſ- 
cloſe it till my arrival, but in confidence of 
my protection had now ventured to lay open 
to him the whole plot; and that the diſaffected 
party had actually made treaſonable applications 
to his brother: of whoſe ſingular loyalty and 
affection, he expreſſed at the ſame time, the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurance. This account was confirmed 
to me by Ariarathes himſelf, who acknowledged 
that he had been ſollicited to accept the govern- 
ment: which in effect, he ſaid, was avowing 
their intention of deſtroying Ariobarzanes, as 
he could never reign duting his brother's life. 
He added, that he had not acquainted the king 
with theſe treafonablei overtures before, as being 
apprehenſive for his own perſon; if he had ven- 
tured to reveal them ſooner, © When he had 
finiſhed, I echorted Ariobarzanes to take all 
proper precautions for his ſecurity * and then 
turning to the approved and experienced mini- 
ſters of his father's and grand-father's reign; I 
reminded them of the cruel fate that Had at- 
tended: Wen n e. and. admoniſhed 
I tir TOnIUyDE GH them 
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them to be fo much the more particularly vigi- A. u. os. 

lant in protecting their preſent. — 4 
The king requeſted me to ſupply him with. Tn 

ſome. troops both of horſe and foot: which | 

however I refuſed, notwithſtanding I was ing- 

powered, and indeed directed, to do ſo by your 

decree. The truth, 1 is, the daily accounts I re- 

ceived of what was. tranſacting in Syria, rendered 

it expedient for the intereſt of the republic, 

chat l ſhould march my whole army with all ex- 

pedition to the borders of Cilicia. Beſides, as | 

the. conſpiracy againſt Ariobarzanes was now 

fully detected, he appeared to be in a condition 

of defending his crown without the aſſiſtance of 

a Roman army, I contented myſelf therefore 

with giving him my advice: and recommended 

it to him, as the firſt art of government, to. 

found his ſecurity on the affections of his 

people. With this view, I perſuaded him to 

exert his royal authority in. the preſent conjunc- * 

ture, no farther than neceſſity ſhould require, | 

and againſt thoſe only whom he perceived to be 

moſt deeply engaged in the plot: as for the reſt, _ i 

that he ſhould grant them a free and general ( 

pardon, To which 1 added, that the beſt uſe a 

he could make of my army, was to intimidate 

the guilty from perſevering in their deſigns, 

rather than actually to turn it againſt them: and 

that 
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AV: 502. that when the decree of the ſenate in his favour 
xg ſhould be generally known, the diſaffected party 


would be well convinced that I ſhould 'not fail 


of aſſiſting him purſuant to your orders,*if oc- 
caſion required. 


Having thus encouraged him, I ſtruck my 


tents: and am now proceeding on my march 


to Cilicia. I had the ſatisfaction in leaving 
Cappadocia to reflect, that my arrival had won- 
derfully, and indeed almoſt providentially, deli- 
vered that monarch from a conſpiracy which 
was upon the very point of taking effect. This 
reflection was ſo much the more agreeable to 
me, as you had, not only voluntarily and with- 
out any application for that purpoſe, honoured 
Ariobarzanes with the acknowledgment of his 

regal title, but had particularly recommended 
him to my protection, and expreſsly declared in 
your decree that his ſecurity was highly your 
concern. I judged it proper therefore to ſend 
you this minute account of what has paſſed in 
relation to Ariobarzanes, that you might ſee 
with how much prudence you had long before 
provided againſt a contingency, which had well- 
nigh happened. And this I the rather do, as 
that prince appears to be ſo faithfully attached 
to the republic, as well as endowed with ſuch 
great and excellent qualities, as to Juſtify the 

. extraor- 
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extraordinary zeal you have ſhewn for his in- A. U. 50s; 


LETTER II. 
To TarzxMus, Propretor *, 455 


UCTUS Genucitius Curvus, has been long 
in the number of my moſt intimate friends: | 
and indeed no man poſſeſſes a worthier, or more 
grateful heart. I recommend him therefore, 
moſt warmly and entirely to your protection; 
beſeeching you to aſſiſt him upon every occaſion 
that ſhall not be inconſiſtent with your honour 
and dignity. This is a reſtriction, however, 
which I might well have ſpared: as I am furg 
he will never make you à requeſt unworthy 
either of your character, or his own. But I 
muſt particularly intreat your favour in relation 
to his affairs in Heljeſpontus. In the firſt place 
then, I beg you would confirm the grant of cer- 
tain lands which was made to him by the city 
of Parion *, and which he has hitherto enjoyed 


Quintus Minucius Thermus, was prætor in the year of 
Rome 701. At the expiration of his office he was appointed 
rætor or governor of that part of the Aſiatic continent, 
ſtiled Afia proper : which included Lydia, Ionia, Caria, 
Myfia, and part of Phrygia. Cicero ſpeaks of him in a 
letter to Atticus, as exerciſing his adminiſtration with great 
integrity. Ad Att. vi. 1. 

A city in Hellefpont. 


without 
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Au. ne without moleſtation: in the next place, that if 
3 any inhabitant of Helleſpontus ſhould contro- 
| vert his rights of this kind, you would dire& 
the cauſe to be heard in that diſtrict. But after 
having already aſſigned him wholly to your pa- 
tronage, it is unneceſſary to point out particular 

articles wherein 1 requeſt your good offices. - To 

fay all then i in one word; be aſſured 1 ſhall 
conſider every inſtance wherein you ſhall ad- 

vance either his honour or his intereſt, as ſo 

many immediate favours conferred upon myſelf. 


F arewel. 


. 


To Arrius PULCHER. 
. ; PA : 48 8 An , 4 — | 


H O' 1 am by no means diſpoſed to be 
more favourable to myſelf. than to you, in 
judging of the part we have reſpectively acted to- 
wards each other; yet when I reflect on our late 
mutual behaviour, I have far greater reaſon to be 
fatisfied with my own conduct than with yours. 
As I knew the high rank which Phanias juſtly 
poſſeſſes in your confidence and eſteem; L inquir- 
ed of him when we met at Brundiſium, in what 
per of the province he imagined you choſe 1 
ſhould 
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ſhould receive the reſignation of your govern- A. u. 502. 
ment. He aſſured me it would be extremely 
agreeable to you if I landed at Sida . For 

this reaſon, notwithſtanding I could not have 

made ſo ſplendid an entrance from that city, 

and it. was inconvenient to me likewiſe upon 

many other accounts; yet I told him I would 
certainly comply with your inclinations. Some- 

time afterwards I had a conference with your .. 
friend Clodius, at Corcyra : and I always con- | 
ſider myſelf as talking to you, whenever I am 
converſing with him. I repeated therefore the | 
ſame promiſe I had given to Phanias : and aſ-, 
ſured him that I intended to purfue the route | 
which the latter had marked out to me. Clo- | 
dius made many acknowledgments upon this | 
occaſion in your name: but intreated me to 9 
change my deſign and proceed directly to Lao- 
dicea. For it was your purpoſe, he ſaid, to 
advance towards the maritime part of the pro- 
vince, in order to embark as ſoon as poſſible. 
He added at the ſame time, that it was from 
your great deſire to ſee me that you had deferred 
your departure: for had any other perſon been 
your ſucceſſor, you would not have waited his 
arrival. And this indeed correſponded with the 


6 A ſea-port town of conſiderable note in Pamphylia. 


+ Yor, I. e letters 
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Au. os. letters I received from you at Rome: by which 
l perceived your great impatienee to leave the 

province. I informed Clodius that I would 
comply with his requeſt : and with much more 
willingneſs, I told him, than if I had been to 
have executed my firſt engagement with Pha- 
nas. I therefore changed my plan, and imme- 
diately gave you notice of it with my own hand: 
which I find by your letter you received in due 
time. When I reflect upon my conduct in this 
mſtance, I have the fatisfaction to be affured, 
that it is perfectly conſonant to the ſtricteſt 
friendſhip. And now let me deſire you to con- 
der your behaviour in return. You were ſo far 
then from waiting in that part of the province 
which would have given us the earlieſt oppor- 
tunity of an interview; that you withdrew 7 to 
ſuch a diſtance, as to render it impoſſible for 
me to reach you within the thirty days limited 


It was uſual for the governors of provinces when they 
entered upon their adminiftration, to publiſh what they 

tiled an did; which was a kind of code or formul 
of laws, by which they intended to proceed in the dif- 
ſation of juſtice, Cicero's inſtitutes of this ſort, were 
unded, upon maxims ſo extremely different from thoſe by 
Y which Appius had regulated himſelf, that the latter looked 
upon them as ſo many indirect reſlections upon his own 
unworthy conduct. And this ſeems to have — the oe · 
cafion of his treating Cicero in the manner, of which he 
here, and in other ſubſequent letters, ſo much and ſo juſtly 
complains. Att. vi. 14. ; | 5 


. © &f - 
. 
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fif I miſtake not) by the Cornelian law *, for av. 504. 
your departure. This proceeding (to ſp ea. 
of it in the ſofteſt. terms) muſt look with no 
friendly aſpect in the eye of thoſe, who are un- 
acquainted with our real ſentiments towards each 
other: as it has the appearance of your in- 
duſtriouſly avoiding a conference. Whereas | 
mine, on the contrary, muſt undoubtedly be | 
deemed conformable to whatever could be ex- | 
pected from the ſtrongeſt and moſt intimate | 
union. | 
In the letter I received from you before my | 
arrival in the province, tho you mentioned | 
your deſign of going to Tarſus ?, you ſtill flat- | 
tered me with hopes of a meeting. In the mean 
time, there are ſome who have the malice, (for 
malice I ſuppoſe is their motive, as that vice 
indeed is widely diffuſed among mankind;) to 
lay hold of this plauſible pretence to alienate 
me from you: little aware, that I am not eaſily 
ſhaken in my friendſhips. They aſſure me, 
that when you had reaſon to believe I was 
arrived in the province, you held a court of 


— — —— 
* r om — 
— — — 
= ” bf 8 
* — 


This law was fo called, from its author Cornelius Sylle 
the dictator. | 5 

9 The capital city of Cilicia, It is celebrated by Strabo, 
for having once vied with Athens and Alexandria in polite 
and philoſophical literature: but it is far more by of 
utice ns being, the dirch-place of that great Apoſtle of the 
Gentiles, St.! | l 
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A. V. vos, judicature at Tarſus; and exerciſed ſuch other 
acts of authority, as even thoſe who have yet 


ſome little time unexpired in their miniſtry, do 

not uſually chooſe to diſcharge. Their inſinu- 
_ ations, nevertheleſs, are far from making any 
| impreſſion upon me. On the contrary, I rather 
conſider you as having kindly eaſed me of part 
of my approaching trouble: and I rejoice that 
you have thus abridged me of one fatiguing 
month, out of the twelve I muſt paſs through 
in my government. To ſpeak freely, however, 
there is a circumſtance that gives me concern; 
and I cannot but regret to find, that out of 
the ſmall number of forces in the province, 
there are no leſs than three complete cohorts 
wanting: and I know not in what part they are 
diſperſed. But my principal uneaſineſs is, that 
I cannot learn where I ſhall ſee you: and I 
. ſhould have ſooner told you ſo, if I had not 
concluded from your total ſilence both as to 
what you were doing, and where you propoſed 
to give me an interview, that I might daily 
expect your arrival. I have therefore diſpatched 
my brave and worthy friend Antonius, præfect 
of the Evocati , with this letter; and if you 
t 


d iſmiſſion as a reward of their valour. They uſually guarded 
, : 5 | 8 4 . 
think 
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think proper, you may deliver up to him the A. v. 02. 
Proper, y * P en 


command of the troops: that I may be able 
to enter upon ſome action ere the ſeaſon is too 


far advanced. I had reaſon to hope, both from 
our friendſhip and your letters, to have had 


the benefit of your advice upon this occaſion :* 
and indeed I will not even yet deſpair of enjoy-- 
ing that advantage. However, unleſs you give 
me notice, it is impoſſible I ſhould diſcover 


either when or where I am to have that ſatiſ- 


faction. In the mean while, I ſhall endeavour to 
convince even the moſt uncandid, as well as the 
equitable part of the world, that I am ſincerely 
your friend. I cannot forbear ſaying never- 
theleſs, that thoſe who are not diſpoſed to judge 


in the moſt favourable manner, have ſome little 


cauſe to imagine that you do not bear the ſame” 


amicable diſpoſition towards me : and I ſhall be- 


much obliged to you for endeayouring to remove 
their ſuſpicions. 1 

That you may not be at a loſs what meaſures 
to take in order to our meeting conſiſtently * 


the chief ſtandard, and were excuſed from the more ſervile 
employments of the military functions. | 
It appears by what follows, that this time was already 
elapſed. Mr, Roſs was aware of this difficulty ; and has 
ſolved it by ſappoſing that Cicero muſt mean ſome place 
** without the limits of the province.” For otherwiſe, Ci- 
_ cero's requeſt cannot be reconciled, that commentator ob- 
ſerves, to the terms of the Cornelian law. my, 1 


wh Z 3 with 


1 
1 
BY 
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AU. vos, with the terms of the Cornelian law: I think it 
= neceſlary to inform you, that I arrived in the 
province on the laſt day of July; that I marched 
from Iconium on the 3iſt of Auguſt ; and am 
now adyancing to Cilicia by the way of Cappa- 
docia. After having thus traced out my route, 
you will let me know, in caſe you ſhould think 

Proper to meet me, what time and place will 
be moſt convenient to IT" for - that * 
Forovral, -- N VA 


"LETTER . 


To Maxevs TRANS 


1 Thought it agreeable ta our friendſhi p to 

communicate to you the intelligence I have 
lately received. I am to inform you, then, that 
envoys from Antiochus, king of Commagene 4, 
arrived in my camp at Iconium on the - goth 
of Auguſt, They brought me advice that 
the king of Parthia's ſon, who is married, it 
| ſeems, to a ſiſter of the king of Armenia, was 
advanced to the banks of the Euphrates ; that 


: 3 Some ac account will be given of this great and cele- 
|  brated WO. in the notes po: the firſt letter of the follow. 


vg 

EC fi 

; mgm wa part of Syria not ee to the 
| he 


ac was at the head of a yery conſiderable army A. U. 702. 


compoſed of his own nation, together with a 
large body of foreign auxiliaries: that he had 
actually begun to tranſport his troops over the 
river; and that it was reported the king of Ar- 
menia had a deſign to invade Cappadocia. 1 
have forborne to acquaint the ſenate with this 
news, for two reaſons. The firſt is, becauſe the 
Commiagenian envoys aſſured me that Antio- 
chus had immediately diſpatched an expreſs to 
Rome with this account: and in the next place, 
knowing that the proconſul Marcus Bibulus * 
had failed from Epheſus with a favourable wind 
about the 13th of Auguſt, I imagined he had 
by this time reached his province, and would 
be able to give the ſenate a more certain and 
particular intelligence, 

As to my own ſituation with reſpect to this 
important war; it is my utmoſt endeavour to 
find that ſecurity from the clemency of my 
adminiſtration, and the fidelity of our allies, 
which I can ſcarce expect from the ſtrength and 
number of my troops. I have only to add my 
intreaties that you would continye, as uſual, to 
favour me with your friendly offices in my ab- 
ſence. Farewel. | 


a Progonſul of Syria. 
2 4 | LET- 


344. 


A. U. 702. 
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LE TTE R V. 


> To THzRMUs, oper. | 

\ LUVI US Puteolanus diſtinguiſhes me 
upon all occaſions with the higheſt marks 

of eſteem : indeed we are united in the ſtricteſt 
bands of amity. He has ſome affairs in your 
province: and unleſs he ſhould be able by my 
means to ſettle them during your adminiſtra- 
tion, he looks upon them as utterly deſperate. 
This taſk my very obliging friend having aſ- 
ſigned to my care; I take the liberty (in confi- 
denge of that moſt amicable diſpoſition you have 
ever diſcovered towards me) of transferring it to 
yours ; with this reſtriction, nevertheleſs, that it 
do not engage you in too much trouble. I am to 
inform you then, that the corporations of My- 


lata and Alabanda are reſpectively indebted 


to. Cluvius: and that Euthydemus aſſured me 


| when I ſaw him at Epheſus, he would take care 


that Syndics * ſhould be ſent to Rome from the 
former, in order to adjuft the matters. in contro- 
verſy between them. This ts has not 


$ Two cities of Caria, in Afia minor. 


- © Theſe officers were a kind of ſolicitors to the treafury 
of their reſpective corpprations. 


* 7 been 
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been performed: on the contrary, I hear they A. u. 79, 
have commiſſioned deputies to negotiate this 


affair in their ſtead. But Syndics are the proper 
perſons : and therefore I intreat you to command 
theſe cities to difpatch thoſe officers to Rome, 
that this queſtion may be ſoon and finally de- 
termined. I am farther to acquaint you, that 
Philotes of Alabanda has aſſigned certain effects 
to Cluvius by a bill of ſale. But the time for 
payment of the money for which they are a 
ſecurity, being elapſed; I beg you would com- 
pel him either to diſcharge the debt, or to de- 
liver the goods to the agents of Cluvius. My 
friend has likewiſe ſome demands of the fame 
kind upon the cities of Heraclea and Bargylos 7. 
I beſeech you therefore either to procure him 
ſatisfaction by an immediate payment, or to 
oblige them to put him in poſſeſſion of a pro- 
portionable part of their demeſnes. The corpo- 
ration of Caunus is alſo indebted to Cluvius: 
but they inſiſt that as the money has been ready 
for him, and actually lodged in the temple, for 
that purpoſe, he is not intitled to any intereſt 
beyond the time the principal was ſo, depo- 
ſited'. J intreat the favour of you to inquire 
In Caria, | 


This city was likewiſe in Caria.. 


This paſſage is rendered in a ſenſe very different From 
that in which all the commentators have underſtood it. 


into 


* 
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A. v. o: into the truth of the fact: and if it ſhall appear 
was that the ſum in queſtion was not paid into the 
facred treaſury either in conformity to the ge- 


They take the expreſſion, alant ſe prenniam depofitam hab. 

N 45 to mean, that the Caunians | ge the money in 
iſpute was a depoſite: and therefore that they were not 

- Hable wer intereſt. But if we ſuppoſe the queſtion be. 
tween the Caunians and Cluvius to have been, whether the 

, fam he demanded, was, or was not, a depoſite; the re- 
queſt which Cicero afterwards makes, muſt be highly un. 
juſt : A intellexeris es neque ex edicto neque ex decreto depoſitan 
babuiſh, des operam ut ujure Clavio conſerventur. For if they 
were merely truſtees, it could make no equitable difference 
whether the money came to them by a judicial decree, or 
from a private hand : and in either caſe it muſt have been 
equally oppreffive to oblige. them to pay intereſt. Now 
this difficulty will be intirely removed, by ſuppoſing that 
the expreſſion depofitam habuifſe, is perip cal, and to 
de reſolved into e,. And this is agreeable to the 
idiom of the Latin language, as well as to the manner 
in which Cicero expreſſes himſelf upon other occaſions. 
Thus in his treatiſe De clar. orat. 147. Babere cognitum Scæ- 
wolam, is equivalent to cogneſcere as in Plautus wobis hanc 

| babes edidtionem, is the ſame as edico. Pſeud. i. ii. 39. 
But if pecuniam depofitam habuifſe, is a circumlocution for 
depofuiſſe ; ſome ſubſtantive muſt be underſtood to complete 
the ſenſe : and accordingly, a paſſage in the letters to At- 
ticas will not only point out the word required, but prove 
likewiſe that depozo is uſed in this elliptical manner. Ci- 
cero giving an account to Atticus of a tranſaction relatin 
to the claim of a debt due from the city of Salamis, in 
Cyprus; tells him, that deponere volebant. Ad Att. vi. 1. 
which in another letter where he is ſpeaking of the very 
fame affair, he expreſſes at full length: at in fano depone- 
rent poſtylantibus, ſays he, non conteſi, Ad Att. v. 21. And 
the laſt cited paſſages will not only juſtify, but explain, 
che ſenſe n; for: as they prove that it was uſual 
where any controverſy aroſe concerning the quantum of 
a debt, for the defendant to apply for leave to pay the 
money .into ſome temple : from which time it no longer 
carried intereſt. Thus Cicero tells Atticus that the intereſt 
upon the debt due from the city of Salamis ought to have 
ceaſed, conſiftere uſura debuit : and aſſigns this reaſon for it ; 


neral 
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neral edictꝰ, or ſpecial decree, of the prætor; A. U. 202. 


to direct that Cluvius may have ſuch a rate of 


intereſt allowed him, as is agreeable to the laws 
you haye eſtabliſhed in theſe caſes. : 


L enter with ſo much the more warmth into 
theſe affaits, as my friend Pompey likewiſe 
makes them his own: and indeed, ſeems more 


ſolicitous for their ſucceſs than even Cluvius © 


himſelf, As I am extremely deſirous that the 
latter ſhould have reaſon to be ſatisfied with my 


good offices, I moſt earneſtly requeſt yours upon 
this occaſion. Farewel. 


eponere wolebant : they were read and defirous to have 
lodged it in the ſacred treaſu ut in the caſe of Clu- 
Vins, if the Caunians had p in the money without giv- 


him oo (which might very poſſibly have — the 
fac, if 1 had not acted under a judicial order) it was no 
unreaſonable requeſt, to defire they might be compelled to 


pay the whole intereſt up to the time when Cluvius ſhould 
receive the principal. 


8 het «| the term edi# is meant in this place, that formu- 
wy provincial laws explained in rem. 7. p. 338. of this 
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LETTER VI. 


170 the Conſuls, the Prætors, the Tribunes of 
2 the people, and the Senate, 


4 


w SS v7 


AV. 702, HE frſt intelligence I received that the 


© Parthians had paſſed the greateſt part of 
their army over the Euphrates, was extremely 
poſitive. However, as I imagined the procon- 
ſul Marcus Bibulus could give you a more 
certain account of this event; I did not think 
it neceffary | to charge myſelf with the relation 
vince of another. But ince my laſt diſpatch, 
1 have been farther and more ſatisfactorily 
affiired of this fact, by ſeveral expreſſes and 
deputations that haye been ſent to me for that 
purpoſe. When I conſider therefore the great 
importance of this news to the republic; that 
it is uncertain likewiſe whether Bibulus is 
yet arrived in Syria; and that I am almoſt 
equally concerned with him in the conduct of 
this war ; I deem myſelf obliged- to communi- 
cate to you the purport of my ſeveral infor- 
mations. 
The firſt advice I ride was, from the 
ambaſſadors of Antiochus king of Commagene: 
10 ! who 
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who acquainted me, that the Parthians had A. U. 702. 
actually begun to tranſport a very conſiderable . 
body of forces over the Euphrates. But as it 
was the opinion of ſome of my council, that no 
great credit was to be given to any intelligence 
that came from this quarter; I thought proper 
to wait for better information. Accordingly on 
the 1yth of September, whilſt I was on my 
march towards Cilicia, I was met by a courier 
on the frontiers of Lycaonia and Cappadocia, 
with an expreſs from Tarcondimotus: a prince 
eſteemed the moſt faithful. of our allies on that 
fide the Taurus, and extremely in the intereſt 
of the Romans. The purport of his diſpatches 
was to inform me, that a powerful body of 
horſe commanded by Pacorus, the ſon of Orodes 
king of Parthia, had paſſed the Euphrates, and 
were encamped at Tyba; and that the pro- 
vince of Syria was in great commotion. The 
ſame day I received an expreſs likewiſe to 
this purpoſe from Jamblichus, an Arabian Phy- 
larch ', and one who has the general reputation 
of being a friend to the republic. Upon the 


» His dominions lay on the ſouthern fide of Mount 
Taurus, in a part of Cilicia which the Romans had not 
thought proper to annex to their province. A coin of this 
prince is ſtill extant. See Biblioth, raiſonte, Tom. xii. p. 
329- 8 e wa 

The lord or chief of a clan. 


whole 
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A. U. 702. ' while therefore I came to a . of lead- 
pod ing my army” to Tarfus*,” I was ſenſible, that 
our allies in general were far from being warm 
in our intereſt ; and were only waiting the 
opportunity of ſome fay6urable revolution to 
deſert us. I flattered myſelf however, that the 
lenity and moderation of my conduct towards 
ſuch of them through whoſe territories I had 

already paſſed, would render them better in- 

clined to the Romans : as F hoped to ſtrengthen 

Cilicia in its allegiance, by giving that part 

of my province an opportunity of experiencing 
alſo the fame equitable adminiſtration. But J 

had ftill a farther inducement: I determined 
upon this march, not only in order to chaſtiſe 
thoſe who had taken up arms in Cilicia, 
but alſo to convince our enemies in Syria, 
that the army of the Romans, far from be- 
ing diſpoſed to retreat upon the news of their 
invaſion, were fo much the more eager to 
advance. 

If my advice then has 47 weight, let me 
earneſtly exhort and admoniſh you to take pro- 
per meaſures for the preſervation of theſe pro- 
vinces: meaſures indeed, which oyght to have 


* In the original it is 24 Taurum e but Mr. Roſs with 


good reaſon ſup ſes there is an err ip the text and that 
it ſhould be rea ad T arſume T F 


been 
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been concerted long before, as you were well - A.U. yon, 
appriſed of thofe dangers which are now almoſt ” * 
within my view, I need not inform you in 
what manner you thought proper to equip me 
when I was ſent into this part of the world, 
under a full expectation of being engaged in ſa. 
important a war, If I did not however refuſe 
this commiſſion, it was not becauſe I was ſo 
weak as to be inſenſible how ill provided I was 
to execute it in a proper manner; but merely 
in ſubmiſſive deference to your commands. The 
truth 1s, I have at all times willingly expoſed 
myſelf to the utmoſt hazards, rather than not 
teſtify my implicit obedience to your authority. 
But the plain fact is, that if you do not ſpeedily 
fend a very powerful re-inforcement into theſe 
provinces, the republic will be in the greateſt 
danger of loſing the whole of her revenues in. 
this part of the world. If your reliance is upon 
the provincial militia, be aſſured you will be 
extremely diſappointed : as they are very incon- 
ſiderable in point of numbers, and ſuch miſer - 
able daſtards as to run away upon the firſt alarm. 
The brave Marcus Bibulus is ſo ſenſible of the 
nature of theſe Aſiatic troops, that he has not 
thought proper to raiſe any of them; tho' he 
had your expreſs permiſſion for that purpoſe. 
Ai to the aſſiſtance that may be expected from 
our 
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Au. ves, our allies ; the ſeverity and injuſtice of our go- 
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vernment has either ſo greatly weakened them 
as to put it out of their power to be of much 
ſervice to us, or ſo entirely alienated their affec- 
tions, as to render it unſafe to truſt them. The 
inclinations however, and the forces too, (what- 
ever they be) of king Deiotarus, I reckon 


as entirely ours. Cappadocia is wholly: unfur- 


niſhed with any place of ſtrength : and as to 


thoſe other neighbouring princes our allies; they 


are neither willing, nor able, to afford us any 


_ conſiderable ſuccours. Ill provided, however, as 


F am with troops, my courage, you may be aſ- 
ſured, ſhall not be wanting; nor, I truſt, my 
prudence. What the event may prove, is alto- 


_ gether uncertain: I can only wiſh that I may be 


in a condition to defend myſelf with as much 
ſucceſs as I certainly ſhall with honour. 


© It is probable that Cicero did not at this time know 


their number: but they were by no means inconſiderable. 
For it appears by a letter to Atticus that they amounted to 
12000 foot, armed in the Roman manner, and 2000 horſe. 
Ad Att. vi. 4. a 42 2 
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LETTER VII. 


Marcvs CorLliuvs to Cicero 


FHO I have ſome political news to com- A. U. 404. 
1 municate to you, yet I can acquaint you www 
with nothing, I believe, that will give you 
more pleaſure than what I am going previouſly 
to mention. You are to know then, that Ru- 
fus 5, your favourite Sempronius Rufus, has 
been lately convicted of falſe accuſation *, to 
the ſingular joy of the whole city. This pro- 
ſecution was occaſioned by the following cir- 
cumſtance. Rufus, ſoon after the exhibition of 


Cicero mentions this perſon in a letter to Atticus, as a 
man who had failed in the civilities he owed him, by not 
waiting upon him before he ſet ont for Cilicia: but at the 

ſame time expreſſes a ſatisfaction in having by that means 
been ſpared the trouble of a very diſagreeable viſitor. The 
epithet therefore which Cœlius here gives to Rufus, muſt 
be underſtood ironically. Ag Ad. v. 2. 


% The Roman laws were particularly ſevere againſt 
* thoſe who were diſcovered to have offended in this point. 
In criminal cauſes they inflicted baniſhment, and ordinis 
* amiſfro Jr loſs of rank.) In civil tauſes the plaintiff 
«+ generally depoſited a ſum of money, which he forfeited 
if he was found guilty of bringing a vexatious ſunt. Ci- 
cero alludes to another puniſhment, of marking a letter 
upon the forehead of the falſe informer, pro. Roſc. Am. 
20. It was the letter K which was impreſſed upon them: 
ie that being the firſt letter, according to the, old orthogra- 


Vox. I, * © the 


«cf 


— 
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A. uU. voz. the Roman games „ was impeached by Marcus 
uccius: and being ſenſible that the charge 
| would be proved againſt him, and that his trial 
muſt unavoidably- come on this year, unleſs 
ſome other of an higher nature * intervened, he 
determined upon an expedient for that purpoſe. 
Accordingly, as no one, he thought, had ſo good 
a title to the honour of this precedence as his 
proſecutor ;* he preferred an accuſation upon the 
Plotian law againſt Tuccius, for a violation of 
the public'peace : a charge, however, which he 
could not prevail with a ſingle perſon to ſub- 
ſcribe . As ſoon as I was apprifed of this affair, 


7 Theſe games were inſtituted by Tarquinius Priſcus, 
A. U. 138. in honour of. Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. 
Their annual celebration commenced on the gth of Septem- 
ber, and continued nine days, 2 
*. ® It is probable, as Manutius obſerves, that the judges of 
the preſent year were in general no friends to Rufus, which 
made him endeavour to poſtpone his trial. The ſame 
learned commentator remarks, that all trials were brought 
on in a regular rotation, unleſs in accuſations that were 
connected with ſome other cauſe that had been immediately 
before adjudged, or in.the caſe of impeachments for the 
violation of the public peace. Theſe, he proves by ſeveral 
inſtances, were always determined" preferably to all other 


_ cauſes whatſoever. 
7 : The 2 of this law was P. Plotius, or Plautius, 
tribune of the people an, urb. 675 ; and the penalty in- 
flicted by it was baniſhment, , | e e 

lt ſeems to have been cuſtomary for the proſecutor in 
capital cauſes to procure ſome of his friends to join with 
him in ſigning the articles of his impeachment. Theſe 
were tiled /auþ/criptores, and afted as à ſort of ſeconds to 
him in this judicial combat. They could not however be 

3:48 | K I few 


4 
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I flew to the aſſiſtance of Tuccius, without wait- A. U. 70. 
ing his requeſt. But when I roſe up to ſpekkk , 


I forbore entering into a particular defence of 
my friend; contenting myſelf with diſplaying 
the character of his adverſary in all its true and 
odious colours: in which you may be ſure I did 
not forget the ſtory concerning Veſtorius, and 
his unworthy conduct towards you. 1 i 
I muſt inform you likewiſe of another trial, 
which at preſent greatly engages the Forum. 
Marcus Servilius had been convicted of extortion 
in his office: and I ventured to be his advocate, 
notwithſtanding the popular clamour was ſtrong- 
ly againſt him. Servilius, however, having 
diſſipated his whole eſtate, and being utterly 
inſolvent; Pauſanias * petitioned the prætor La- 
terenſis (and I ſpoke likewiſe in ſupport of this 


admitted into this aſſociation without a ſpecial licence from 
the judges for that purpoſe. Vid. Hottom. in Q. Cæcil. di- 
VNR. 15. 

* The whole account of the following tranſactions con- 
cerning Servilius, is extremely (perhaps impenetrably) ob- 
ſcure in the original: and has exerciſed the ingenuity of 
all the commentators' to enlighten. The tranſlator how- 
ever has ventured in ſome inſtances to depart from them: 
tho? he acknowledges at the ſame time, that he is ſcarce 


more ſatisfied with his own interpretation, than with 
theirs. | | 


Who this perſon was, or in what manner concerned 
an the preſent cauſe, is altogether undiſcoverable. Perhaps, 
as Mr. Roſs conjeQures, he might have been the proſe- 
cutor. e FN , 


A a 2 petition) 
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Au. vos. petition) that he might be impowered to purſue 
ce ſum in queſtion, into whoſe hands ſoever it 

ſhould appear to have been paid . But this 

petition was diſmiſſed; the prætor alledging, 

that Pilius, à relation of our friend Atticus, 

had alſo exhibited articles of impeachment 
againſt my client for a crime of the ſame kind. 
This news immediately ſpread throughout Rome: 
and it was generally ſaid in all converfations, that 
Pilius would certainly make good his charge. 
Appius the younger was much diſturbed at this 
report, as having a claim upon Servilius, of 
eighty-one hundred thouſand ſefterces 5: a fur 
which he ſcrupled not to avow, had been de- 
poſited in the hands of Servilius, in order to be 
paid over to the proſecutor in an information 
againſt his father, provided the informer would 
ſuffer himſelf to be nonſuited. If you are ſur- 
priſed at the weakneſs of Appius in thus ac- 


L It appears, by a paſſage, which Manutius produces 
from the oration in defence of Rabirius, that in convic- 
tions of this kind the money was recoverable by the Julian 
law from any hand, into which it could be proved to have 
been paid. Pro Rabir. Poſt. 4. 


About 65, 367 J. of our money. This ſum muſt ap- 
pear exceſſive, if conſidered only with reſpect to the wealth 
of the preſent times. But Appius might well be enabled 
to give it, and it might have been extremely prudent in 
him likewiſe to have done ſo, if this proſecution was 
{what ſeems highly probable) on account of his father's 
8 plundered ſome province committed to his admini- 
| tion. | | 


4 


Know- 
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knowledging ſo ſhameful a bargain; how much A. U. 70+. 
higher would your aſtoniſhment have riſen, * 


you had heard his evidence upon the trial of 
that very ill- judged action he brought againſt 
Servilius for this money? He moſt clearly in- 
deed made appear, to the full ſatisfaction of the 
whole court, both his own folly and his father's 
guilt. To complete the abſurdity of his con- 
duct upon this occaſion, he was ſo imprudent 
as to ſummon the very ſame zudges upon this 
cauſe, who tried the information I juſt now 
mentioned to have been brought againſt his fa- 
ther. It happened however, that their voices 
were equally divided. But the prætor, not 
knowing how the law ſtood in this caſe, de- 
clared that Servilius had a majority of the three 
claſſes of judges in his favour: and accordingly 
acquitted him in the uſual form. At the riſing 
of the court therefore, it was generally imagined 
that the acquittal of Servilius would be en- 
rolled, But the pretor thinking it adviſeable 
to look into the laws upon this point, before he 
made up the record, found it expreſsly enacted, 
that “ in all cauſes ſentence ſhall be pro- 
nounced according to the majority of the 
votes in the whole collective number of 


© In this caſe the Roman law determined by the moſt fa- 
yourable preſumption, and abſolved the defendant. 


A a 3 judges, 
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A. u. 0a, judges”. Inſtead therefore of regiſtering the ac- 
. quittal of Servilius, he only inſerted in the roll 
the number of voices as they ſtood in each 
reſpective claſs. Appius, in conſequence of 

this miſtake, re- commenced his ſuit; while the 
prætor, by the intervention of Lollius, pro- 

miſed to amend the record, and enter a proper 

8 judgment. But the hapleſs Servilius, neither 
entirely acquitted nor abſolutely condemned, is 

at length to be delivered over with this his 

blaſted character to the hands of Pilius. For 

Appius not yenturing to contend with the latter, 

which of their actions ſhould have the priority, 

has thought proper to wave his proſecution, 

He himſelf likewiſe is impeached by the rela- 

tions of Servilius for bribery : as he has alſo 
another accuſation laid againſt him by one T1- 

tius, a creature of his own, who has charged 

him with a breach of the peace, And thus 


7 It has already been obſerved in the foregoing remarks, 
that the judges were divided into three claſſes. See rem. 
4. p. 292. of this vol. It is obvious therefore, that there 
might have been a majority in two of the claſſes out of 
the three, in favour of Servilius, and yet that the voices 
conſidered with reſpe& to the whole number of judges, 
might have been equal. But it is inconceivable that a 
magiſtrate of Prætorian rank could poſſibly be ignorant of 
a practice which one can ſcarce ſuppoſe the moſt common 
citizen of Rome to have been anacquainted with. Not- 
withſtanding therefore Cœlius aſcribes the prætor's conduct 
to ignorance, it ſeems much more probable to have ariten 


. 


from deſign, £ 
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are theſe two . combatants ms r 
e 

As to nh air; we had pa Tote 3 
e in expectation that ſomething would be 
determined concerning Gaul; frequent motions 
having been made in the ſenate for this purpoſe, 
which were followed by very warm debates. 
At length, however, it plainly appearing agree- 
able to Pompey's ſentiments, that Cæſar's com- 
mand in Gaul ' ſhould not be continued longer 
than the firſt of March, the; ſenate pang _ 
Nr a orders and decrees * F”. 

© By AUTHORITY OF TR ed in 
* the temple of Apollo, on the goth day of 
_ & September. Signed ?: L. Domitius Aheno- 
ce barbus ; Q. Czcilius ; Metellus Pius Scipio; 
ce L. Villius Annalis; C. Septimius; © Caius 
ce Lucceius Hirrus; C. Scribonius Curio; L. 
25 Atteius Capito; M. Oppius. WRREAS a 
* motion was made by Marcus Marcellus, the 
* conſul, concerning the conſular provinces, it 
ec is ORDERED that Lucius Paulus and Cajus 
« Marcellus conſuls elect, ſhall on the firſt of 
« March next | following. their entering upon 


With re Fs to the abe 3 an order oh 
a tw * the ſenate, ſee remark g. p. 64. of this 
vo 


9 The decrees of the ſenate were oſually ſigned in | this 


manner by thoſe who were the principal promoters of. the n 


queſtion, 
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© their office, move the ſenate concerning tho 
ce conſular provinces: at which time no other 
C bufineſs ſhall be proceeded upon, nor any 
te other motion made in conjunction therewith. 
« And for this putpoſe the ſenate ſhall con- 
« tinue to aſſemble notwithſtanding the co- 
ce mitial days“, and until a decree ſhall be 
« paſſed, | 


H- U. 702. 


* ORDIR ED, that when the conſuls ſhall 
e move the ſenate upon the queſtion afore- 
e ſaid, they ſhall be impowered to ſummon 
f ſuch of the 300 judges who are members of 
ff the ſenate to attend **, 


c RESOLVED, that if any matters ſhall ariſe 
te upon the queſtion aforeſaid, which fhall be 
ce neceſſary to be laid before the people ; that 
F* Servius Sulpicius, and Marcus Marcellus, 
*© the preſent conſuls, together with the pretors 


19 The comitial days were thoſe on which the Comitia, 
or aſſemblies of the people, were held: and on chele the 
law prohibited the nate to be convened. The fenate 
however in the preſent inſtance, and agreeably to a prero- 
gative which they claimed and exerciſed upon many other 
decaſions, togk upon themſelves to act with a diſpenſing 

ower, See Mid. on the Rom. ſen. p. 121. 

This clauſe was inſerted in order to ſecure a full houſe: 
2 certain number of ſenators being neceſſary to be preſent 
for making a decree valid, See remark 14. p. 165. of this 
vol, The correction of Manutius has been adopted jn the 
zranflatian, who inftead of /ex abdacere liceret, reads car 
aboucere, fe: 8 | 


; ; 5 85 * ang 


ce as ſhall be agreed upon, ſhall call an aſſembly 
ce of the people for this purpoſe : and if the ma- 
« giſtrates aforeſaid ſhall fail herein, the fame 


* ſhall be propoſed to the people by their fe 
e ceſſors.“ 


6 THz THIRTIETH DAY of SEPTEMBER, in the 
te temple of Apollo. Signed: L. Domitius Ahe- 
e nobarbus; Q. Cæcilius; Metellus Pius Scipio; 
* L. Villius Annalis; C. Septimius; C. Scri- 
te bonius Curio: M. Oppius. 


*The conſul Marcus Marcellus having moved 
te the ſenate concerning the provinces; 


« RESOLVRꝝD, that it is the opinion of the 
ſenate, that it will be highly unbecoming any 
magiſtrate who has a power of controlling 
* their proceedings, to occaſion any hindrance 
* whereby the ſenate may be prevented from 
taking the aforeſaid motion into conſideration 
** as ſoon as poſſible: and that whoſoever ſhall 
FF obſtry& or oppoſe the ſame, ſhall be deemed 
an enemy to the republic, 


« ORDERED, that if any magiſtrate ſhall put 


* a negative upon the foregoing reſolution, 
\F the ſame ſhall be entered as an order of 
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A. %. « the ſenate, and again referred to the conſide- 
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„ ration of this 80 


1 his refalution 1 WAS proteſted againſt byiCaius 
Ka Lucius Vinicius, P. Publius Cornelius, 
and Caius Vibius Panſa, 1 


e ResoOLVED, that the fenate will take into 
Ws: conſideration the caſe of ſuch of the ſoldiers 
ec under Cæſar 8 command, who have ſerved 
Ft out their legal time, or who for other reaſons 
„ are entitled to a diſcharge: and make ſuch 
* order thereupon as ſhall be agreeable to 
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* ResoLvep, - that, if any magiſtrate ſhall 
“ put his negative upon the foregoing decree, 
cc the farrie hall ſtand as an order of ſenate, and 
ce be again referred to the conſideration of f this 


* haule. © eg 
This reſolution was e SPY by 
.Caius Ccelius, and Caius Panſa, tribunes of the 
people, n Fes (. | 
'« Oxpzrep, that fuch of the preſent pre 
cc n, who have never held any provincial 


„A Roman ſoldier could not be compelled to bear 
arms after having been in the ſervice ten years. As the 
ſtrength of Cæſar's army in Gaul conſiſted principally in 
bis Veterans, this clauſe was added, as Gronovius ob- 


« command, 
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* command, ſhall draw lots to ſucceed reſpec- A. v. 2. 


* tively to the government of Cilicia, and the 
ce eight remaining Prætorian provinces, But 
« if there ſhall not be a ſufficient number of | 
& theſe to fill up the aforeſaid governments: 
ec then and in this caſe, the deficiency ſhall. be 
& fupplied by lot out of the firſt college of 
« pretors, among thoſe who have never held 2 
« foreign government. And if there ſhall not 
be found a: ſufficient number among theſe 
« laſt, fo qualified as aforeſaid ; the ſame ſhall 
< be ſupplied from the members of each pre- 


« ceding college, till the whole 8 re- 
* quired be completed. 


« Rxsolvxp, that, if any 3 ſhall 
4 put his negative upon the foregoing decree, 
ce the ſame ſhall ſtand as an order of the ſe⸗ 


6c nate.“ 


This decree was proteſted againſt by Caius 


ſerves, with a view of drawing off thoſe ſoldiers from his 
troops. 

The provinces, of leſſer note were uſually af 
the prætors: and from thence they were diſtinguiſhed Ne 
the name of the Pretorian provinces. | 

The number. of prztors varied in different periods of the 
republic. In the times of Cicero this magiſtracy was com- 
poſed of eight perſons: as Cellarius remarks in his note 
ypon this paſſage. 
Every annual ſet of prætors were diſtinguiſhed by col- 


leges, tiled the 1ft, zd, 3d; &c. according to their ſeveral 
removes from the current year. 


6 Ccelius, 
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A. v. 202. Cœlius, and Caius Panſa, tribunes of the 


In the debates which preceded theſe decrees, 
Pompey. let fall an expreſſion that was much 
obſerved, and gave us very confident hopes of 
his good intentions. He could not without 
© great injuſtice, he ſaid, determine any thing 
ec in relation to the provinces under Cæſars 
&* command, before the firſt of March: but 
ce after that time, he aſſured the ſenate, he 
* ſhould have no ſort of ſcruple.” Being aſk- 
ed, © what if a negative ſhould then be put 
c upon a decree of the ſenate. for recalling 
C Cxfar?” He declared, that he ſhould look 
upon it as juſt the ſame thing, whether Cæſar 
openly refuſed to obey the authority of the ſe- 
nate, or ſecretly procured ſome magiſtrate to 
obſtruct their decrees. But ſuppoſe, ſaid another 
member, Cæſar ſhould purſue his pretenſions to 
the conſulate and retain his command abroad at 
the ſame time, © Suppoſe, replied Pompey with 
great temper, my own ſon ſhould lay violent 
ce hands upon me?” From expreſſions of this 
kind the world has conceived a notion, that a 
rupture will undoubtedly enſue between Pom- 
pey and Cæſar. I am of opinion however, that 
the latter will ſubmit. to one of theſe two con- 


ditions } 
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ditions : either to give up his preſent preten- A. u. 56s. 
Hons to the conſulate and continue in Gaul; or 


to quit the province, provided he can be aſ- 
ſured of his election. Curio is preparing moſt 
ſtrongly to oppoſe his demands. What he may 
be able to effect, I know not: But ſure I am, 
that a man who acts upon ſuch patriot prin- 
ciples, muſt gain honour at leaſt, if he gain 
nothing elſe. He treats me upon all' occafions 
with great generoſity: and indeed in a late 
inſtance has been more liberal than I could 
have wiſhed; as his civility has drawn upon me 
a trouble which, perhaps, I might otherwiſe 
have eſcaped. He has preſented me with ſome 
African panthers which he had procured for his 
own games: and by that means laid me under 
a neceſſity of making uſe of them. I muſt 
therefore remind you of what I have often 
mentioned already, and intreat you to ſend me 
ſome of theſe animals from your part of the 
world : and I again likewiſe recommend to your 
care the bond of Sitius. | 

I have had occaſion to diſpatch my freed- 
man Philo, together with Diogenes a Greek, 
into your province. I hope you will afford 
your patronage both to them and their com- 


57 In the games he was preparing to exhibit as Ædile. 
miſſion : 


— 
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A. V. 208. miſſion: . as you will find by the letter they are 
22 to deliver to you on my part, that it is an af- 
fair in which I am deeply intereſted. Fare- 


R 
LETTER vin. 
” To PonLivs Sitios il proprætor. 


7 OU ue apptiſed, I imagine, of the friend- 
-& ſhip that ſubſiſted between Titus Pinnius 
and myſelf. He has ſufficiently declared it 
indeed by his will: wherein he not only ap- 
Pointed me one of- the guardians to his ſon, but 
left me the contingent reverſion alſo of his eſtate. 
My ward (who is a youth of uncommon mo- 


$1133 © ©! EET 45d 35.4 L 64 
This affair ſeems. to be explained by an . to 
Atticus, herein Cicero mentions the receipt of à very 
prefiing letter from Cœlius by the hands of his freed-man. 
he purport of it appears to have been, to ſollicit Cicero 
to levy a contribution upon his province towards the ex- 
pence of thoſe public games, Which Calius, as Adile, 
was obliged to exhibit. This oppreſſive tax had been fre- 
quently raiſed by the governors of provinces, in favour of 
their friends at Rome: and was indeed almoſt eſtabliſhed 
into a cuſtom. But Cicero, notwithſtanding he ſeems to 
have had a ſincere affeQion for Cœlius, would by no means 
be provatled e to break through the equitable maxims 
of his adminiſtration”: and with great integrity refuſed his 
requeſt. Ad Att. vi. 1. Ad 2. F. I. 1. Ne. 9. 

He was at this time proprætor, or governor, of Bi- 
thynia and Pontus in Afia, where he diſcharged the pro- 
vincial functions with great applauſe. Ad Am. vi. 8. 
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has a very conſiderable demand upon the city A. U. yon 
bol Nicæa, amounting to eight millions of ſeſ- 


terces *: and the corporation, I am told, are 
inclined to pay off part of this ſum the firſt 
debt they ſhall diſcharge. Now, as not only 
the reſt of the truſtees, who know the regard 
you bear me, but the young man himſelf is per- 
ſuaded that you will not refuſe any thing to my 
requeſt; I ſhall be exceedingly obliged to you 


for employing your good offices, (as far I mean 


as may be conſiſtent with your dignity and cha- 
racter) that they pay off as large a PR 
| _ this demand as poſſible. Farewel. 
LETTE R IX. 


40 Makcus Coklius, Curule-dile elect. 


Congratulate you on the honourable poſt you 


have lately obtained, and on the proſpect 
which by this mean is opened to you of ad- 
vancing ſtill higher in the dignities of the re- 
public. I am ſomewhat late, I confeſs, in my 
compliments : however you muſt not impute it 
to any intentional neglect, but merely to my 
ignorance of what paſſes at Rome. For partly 


from the great diſtance of my ſituation, and 


partly from thoſe banditti which infeſt the roads, 


About 50, ooo J. ſterling. The Adileſbip. 
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A. U. 20. it is a conſiderable time before I can receive any 
IV jntelligence from Italy. And now, I know nor 
here to find words ſufficiently ſtrong to give 
you joy upon this occaſion, or to expreſs my 
thanks for your having thus furniſhed me (as 
«you termed it in one of your former letters) 
de with a ſubject of perpetual ridicule.” When 
I firſt received the news of your victory, I could 
not forbear mimicking a certain worthy friend of 
ours, and imitating the droll figures thoſe gal- 
lant youths exhibited, of whoſe intereſt he had 
ſo confidently. boaſted *,—But it is not eaſy to 
give you in deſcription a compleat idea of this 
my humourous ſally. I muſt tell you, however, 
that I next . figured you to myſelf, and ac- 
coſted you, as if preſent, in the words of the 
comic poet: 4 e 


8. 


Far leſs, my good friend, I rejoice at your deed, 

As exceeding whatever before did exceed, 

Than as mounting aloft o'er my hopes the moſt high: 
And fer this, © By my troth *'tis amazing,” 
4 cry. 

'Þ A mere modern reader who judges of paſt ages, by 
the modes that prevail in his own, muſt undoubtedly con- 
ive a very low opinion of Cicero from the account which 
he here gives of his behaviour. But mimickry was not 
eſteemed by the Romans, as it is with us, a talent becom- 


Ing only a comedian or a buffoon. On the contrary, this 
ſpecies of humour was thought worthy of the graveſt cha- 


Upon 
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Upon which I broke out into a moſt immoderate 


A.U.702 ; 
fit of laughter : and when ſome of my friends re- — 


proved my mirth, as deviating almoſt into down- 
right folly; I excuſed myſelf by the old verſe, 


Exceſſive joy is not exceeding Wiſe. 


In ſhort, whilſt I ridiculed this noble friend of 
ours, I became almoſt as ridiculous as himſelf.— 
But you ſhall hear farther upon this ſubject an- 
other opportunity : for in truth, I have many 
things to ſay both of you and t you, whenever 
I ſhall find more leiſure for that purpoſe. In the 
mean time be aſſured, my dear Cœlius, that I 
ſincerely love you. I conſider you indeed as one 
whom fortune has raiſed up to advance my 
glory, and avenge my wtongs : and I doubt not, 
you will give both thoſe who hate and thoſe who 
envy me, ſufficient reaſon to repent of their folly 
and their injuſtice. Farewel. 

rafters even upon the graveſi occaſions : and it was prac- 
tiſed by their orators as well as recommended by their 
rhetoricians, as a quality, under certain reſtrictions, of 


angular grace and efficacy in the whole buſineſs of public 
eloquence; Vid. Cic. de Orat. ii. 59, 60. 
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LETTER X. 


C3 Punt iüs Sirus, Proprieor 


A. U. 702. ==; OUR good offices in the affair of” Atilius, 
afford me an additional motive for giving 


you my affection. Late indeed as I applied to 


yon in his behalf, I have however, by your ge- 
nerous intervention, preſerved a moſt worthy 
Roman knight from ruin. The truth is, I al- 
ways looked upon my friendſhip with Lamia, 
as giving me a claim to yours. In the firſt 
place then I return you thanks for eaſi ing my 
mind of all its diſquietude with refpe& to Ati- 


lus; and in the next, after thus acknowledging - 
your laſt favour, I have the aſſurance to requeſt. 


another: and it is a favour which I ſhall fepay 
with the utmoſt returns of my eſteem and grati- 
tude. Let me intreat you then, if I have any 
ſhare in your heart, to allow. my brother an 
equal enjoyment of the ſame privilege which 
will be adding a very conſiderable obligation to 


that important one I ſo lately received at your 
hands. F arewel. 
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Y all that I can collect from your laſt let- A. U. 702. 
ter, this will find you in the ſuburbs of. 


Rome. But though the impotent calumnies of 
theſe paultry provincials, will probably be ſub- 
ſided ere this reaches yout hands; yet I think 
it neceffary to return ſome / anſwer to the long 
Epiſtle I received from you upon that ſub- 
jet: and 1 ſhall do fo in as few words as 
poſſible, | 

As to the accuſation contained iti the 
two firſt paragraphs of your letter; it is 
conceived in ſuch vague and general terms, 
that it is impoſſible to give it a direct reply. 
The whole that I can gather from it, is, that 1 
am accuſed of having diſcovered by my coun- 
tenance and my ſilence, that I was by no means 


your friend: a diſcovery which I made, it 


Appius at his return from Cilicia, demanded a triumph 
as the reward of his military exploits in that province : and 
accordingly took up his reſidence v,“, the city. For 
thoſe who claimed this honour were not admitted within 
the walls of Rome, till their petition was either granted or 
rejected; or they choſe to drop it themſelves. The lat- 
ter was the caſe with reſpe& to Appius: as will hereafter 


appear, 


B b 2 | ſeems, | 
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A. U. 502, ſeems, upon ſome occaſion in the courts of ju- 


dicature, and likewiſe at certain .public enter- 
tainments. I am very ſure, there is not the 
leaſt ground for this imputation : but as you do 
not point out the particular inſtances, I know 
not in what manner to vindicate myſelf from 
the charge. This however I moſt undoubtedly 


know; that I have mentioned you upon all oc- 


caſions both public and private, with the higheſt 
applauſe, and with the warmeſt profeſſions of 
friendſhip. As to the affair of the deputies +; 
I will appeal to your own breaſt whether I 
could poſſibly. have acted with more probity 
and diſcretion than to leſſen the expences of 
theſe impoveriſhed, cities, without any diminu- 
tion at the ſame time of thoſe honours which they 
propoſed to pay you : eſpecially as it was in 


+ «© It was a cuſtom for the governors of provinces 
«© upon their retirement from their government, to pro- 
«© cure ambaſſadors to be ſent to Rome from the ſeveral 
« cities under their juriſdiction, to praiſe the integrity and 
% equity of their adminiſtration. The origin of this cuſtom 
81 
«© was undoubtedly good, and in ſome few inſtances we 
© find, that it was undertaken voluntarily: but it was 
«« generally extorted by force, and a great burden to the 
«« miſerable inhabitants, who perhaps had been already 
fleeced by the rapine and plunder of that very perſon, 
„ whoſe lenity and moderation they were compelled to ex- 
«« tol. Appius had taken care, before he left Cilicia, to 
*« ſecure this compliment to be paid to himſelf, though as 
«« undeſerving of it, as any of his predeceſſors. But Ci- 
«© cero, who ſet out . à more frugal plan than other 
«© governors, prevented it, out of compaſſion to the poverty 
and indigence of the province.“ Mr. Ro/. PFs 


compliance 
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compliance with their own immediate requeſt ? A. u. 202. 
And indeed I was wholly unappriſed of the 


particular purpoſes of that deputation, which 
was going to Rome with the cuſtomary com- 
plimental addreſs to the ſenate upon your ac- 
count. When I was at Apamea *, ſome of the 
principal inhabitants of ſeveral different cities, 
complained to me of the exceſſive appointments 
that were decreed to their deputies ; aſſuring me, 
that their reſpective communities were by no 
means in a condition to ſupport the aſſeſſments 
levied upon them for that purpoſe. This ſug- 
geſted to my thoughts various reflections: and 
I imagined that a man of your refined ſenti- 
ments, could not be extremely fond of honours 
of this unſubſtantial nature. Accordingly it 
was at Synnada, I think, that I took occaſion 
to ſay from the tribunal, (and I expatiated very 
largely upon the ſubject) “ that the approved 
« merit of Appius was ſufficient, without the 
te teſtimony of the Midenſians (for it was in their 
© city * that the propoſal firſt aroſe) to recom- 
© mend him to the eſteem of the ſenate and the 


A city in that part of Phrygia which was annexed to 
Cicero's province : as was Synnada, likewiſe, mentioned a 
few lines below. 2, 

A town in the neighbourhood of Synnada, In the ori- 

inal is Myndenſium: but Quartier has given good reaſons 
| Por the reading here followed. | 
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A. u. 502. © Roman people; that I had often indeed ſeen 

Yo 5 inſtances of this kind of deputations, but did 
« not remember they were eyer admitted to an 
& audience; that however, I applauded the” 
de gratitude they had thus ſhewn for your merit 
* towards them, but thought the particular 
te inſtance in queſtion was wholly unneceſſary; 
te that if any of them were willing to undertake 
e this commiſſion at their own expence, I ſhould 
* highly commend their zeal; and I would 
te even conſent it ſhould be performed at the 
* public charge, provided they did not exceed 
te a reaſonable ſum: but beyond that, I would 
5 1n no fort give my permiſſion,” 

Jam perſuaded there is nothing in what I 
thus ſaid, that can poſſibly give you offence i 
and indeed your principal complaint is levelled, 
I perceive, againſt my edict . For there were 
ſome, it ſeems, who thought it manifeſtly drawn 
up with a view of preventing theſe legations. I 
cannot forbear ſaying, that to give attention to 
theſe groundleſs inſinuations, is no leſs inju- 
rious to me than to be author of them. The 
truth of it 38, I ſettled this edict before I left 
Rome: and the ſingle addition that I made to 
it afterwards, was at the inſtance of the farmers 


7 The nature of theſe” proconſular edits has already 
been explained in rem. 7. p. 338. of this vol, 


* 
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revenues: who when they met me at A- U. 203, 
of the ey 


Samos „ deſired I would tranſcribe a paragraph 
out of your edict and inſert it into mine. It 
was that article which reſtrains the public ex- 
pences, and contains ſeveral new and very ſalu- 
tary regulations, which I greatly approved. 
But as to that particular ſection which gave 
riſe, I find, to the ſuſpicion that I framed it 
with a deſign of ſtriking at you; it is copied 
entirely from the old precedents. I was not, in- 
deed, fo abfurd ag to think (what I perceive you 
imagine) that ſome private affair was concerned 
in this deputation ; ; well knowing that it was 
ſent from a public body in relation to your pub- 
lic character, and addreſſed to that great coun- 
cil of the whole world, the ſenate of Rome. 
Nor did I, (as you ohject,) when I prohibited 
any perſon from going out of the province with- 
out my permiſſion, exclude all thoſe from the 
poſſibility of obtaining that leave, who could 
not follow me to the camp and beyond Mount 
Taurus : an imputation, I muſt needs ſay, the 
moſt ridiculous of any in your whole letter, 
For where, let me aſk, was the neceſſity that 
any perſon ſhquld follow me for this purpoſe to 


An ifland near the coaſt of Ionia, lyig oproßte to 
the city of Epheſus. Cicero N at this 580 in his 
voyage to the province, 
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Au. 704. the. camp, or beyond Mount Taurus; when I 
\ "V regulated my journey from Laodicea to Ico- 


nium in ſuch a manner, that all the magiſtrates 


and deputies of the ſeyeral cities in that diſtrict 
might have an opportunity of meeting me? 
They could not therefore be under the difficulty 
you charge me with having thrown jn their way, 
unleſs they had taken up the deſign of going to 
Rome after my having paſſed Mount Taurus ; 
which moſt undoubtedly was not the caſe. For 
during my ſtay at Apamea, Synnada, Philo- 


melum , and Iconium, all affairs of that nature 


were entirely ſettled. 

1 émuſt farther aſſure you, that I decreed 
nothing concerning the abating or aboliſhing 
the appointments of the deputies, but at the 


expreſs requeſt pf the principal inhabitants of 


ſeveral cities: And their view was, to pre- 
vent any unneceſſary exactions that were occa- 
ſioned by the farming of the ſubſidies impoſed 
for this purpoſe, and raiſing them in that cruel 
method of capitation, with which you are ſo 
well acquainted. Compaſſion - indeed as well as 
Juſtice inclined me to eaſe the calamities of theſe 
unhappy cities, oppreſſed as they chiefly were 

. A city in Phrygia Major, ſituated on the frontiers to- 

ards Galatia. The ſituation of the other cities mentioned 


in this N has already been e noted as they 
pccurred in the preceding letters. 


x by 
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by their own magiſtrates ': and when I was A. U. you, 
engaged in a deſign of that nature, I could ot 
poſſibly overlook an expence, which appeared 
ſo extremely ſuperfluous as that of the appoint- 
ments of theſe deputies. It was but a piece of 
juſtice therefore due to me, not to have liſtened 
to any idle tales that might be related to you 
upon this ſubject. But if it ſhould prove, after 
all, that you attribute to the reports of others, 
what in truth receive thejr riſe merely from 
your own ſuſpicions; you certainly make uſe of 
a ſort of figure which the language of friend- 
ſhip will by no means authoriſe. Had it ever 
indeed been my deſign to derogate from your 
reputation in the province, I ſhould ſcarce have 
ated in the manner I did. I ſhould not have 
referred it to your ſon-in-law at Rome, to 
your Freedman at Brundiſium, and to the com- 
mander of your artillery when I ſaw him at Cor- 
cyra, to name the place which they thought 


It appears from the letters to Atticus, to whom it was 
that the grievances of theſe unhappy cities were principally 
owing. Their own vo ks it is true, had ſome ſhare 
in them: but their chief oppreſſor was Appius himſelf. The 
deſolation he had brought upon this plundered province 
was ſo dreadful, that one would rather imagine, ſays Ci- 
cero, ſome ſavage manſter had been let looſe upon them, 
than that they had been truſted to the care of any human 
creature. And in another letter he tells Atticus, that he 
had ſufficient employment in applying remedies to thoſe 
wounds which had been given to this province by his pre- 
deceſſor. Ad Att. v. 16, 17. | . 
| would 
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AU. 702. would be moſt agreeable to you for our meet- 


ing, In ſhort, I with you would remember the 


maxim which thoſe great authors have laid down, 


who have written ſo excellently upon friendſhip ; 
that © to accuſe and to defend are terms which 
ee ought for eyer tq be baniſhed from intercourſes 
te of this amicable kind.” 

But do you imagine that I have had no op- 
portunities of liſtening, in my turn, to accuſa- 


tions of the ſame nature againſt yourſelf ? Was 


it never told me, do you think, that after you 
had appointed me to meet you at Laodicea, you 
retired beyond Mount Taurus! ? Fhat at the 
very time I was employed in my juridical office 
at Apamea, Synnada, and Philomelum, you 
took the liberty to exerciſe the ſame authority 
at Tarſus ? But I forbear to enter farther into 
theſe particulars, that I may not follow your ex- 
ample i in the yery inſtance of which I am com- 


plaining. This however, I will fay (and I fay it 


with great ſincerity) that if you are really perſuad- 
ed of the truth of theſe reports; you do me much 


injuſtice: and you are not entirely without re- 


proach, if you only ſuffered them to be related 
to you. The truth is, it will appear that I have 


"ated towards you in one uniform tenor of friend- 


thip, And let thoſe who impute artifice to me, 


| ſay, whether it is probable, that after having 


paid 
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paid the utmoſt attention to your | intereſt during A. F. 204 
your abſence from Rome, and at a time when Land 'i 
1 had not the leaſt expectation of its ever being 
in your power to return me the ſame favour; T 7 
ſhould give you juſt reaſon to abandon me now 
that I have ſo many occafions for your good of- 
fices. I muſt however acknowledge, that there 
is one article wherein I may not perhaps have 
regulated myſelf altogether agreeably to your 
inclinations. I am ſenſible you would be dif- 
pleaſed with any liberties that ſhould be taken 
with the characters of thoſe who acted in office 
under you: and I will own that I have heard 
very unfavourable repreſentations of ſome of 
them. But I muſt add, that no perſons -were 
ever mentioned upon this occaſion, or any 
greater irregularities laid to their charge, than 
thoſe which your friend Clodius himſelf named 
to me when I ſaw him at Corcyra: who la- 
mented, I remember, that you had been ſome 
| ſufferer in your reputation by the male: practices 
of thoſe officers *. Reports of this kind (and 
+ A particular inftance of the cruelty of one of theſe 
officers under Appius, is mentioned in the letters to Atti- 
cus. Scaptius, who commanded a troop of horſe in Cyprus, 
ſurroundec their ſenate with his forces in order to compe l 
them, it is probable, to comply with fome unjuſt demands, 
and kept them chus beſieged til! five of the members pe- 


| Fiſhed with hunger, When the government of this province 
came into the hands of Cicero, the Cyprians, as their 


Hand lay nn his juriſdiction, petitioned that theſe troops 
many 
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many ſuch indeed there are) I never in the leaſt 
encouraged : but I will frankly acknowledge 
likewiſe, that I never greatly endeavoured to 
repreſs them; well perſuaded as I am, that they 
can in no ſort affect your own character. 

| Whoever attempts to perſuade you, that there 


is no ſuch thing as a perfect reconcilement be- 


tween friends whoſe affections have once been ali- 
enated ; diſcovers the perfidy of his own heart, 
inſtead of proving the diſſimulation of mine: at 
the ſame time that it is evident he has not a worſe 
opinion of my ſincerity, than he muſt neceſſarily 
entertain of yours. But if any. man has taken 


offence at the meaſures I purſue in my govern- 


ment, as not exactly coinciding with yours; J 


might be withdrawn : and he very humanely . ey with 
their requeſt. He relieved them likewiſe, as well as other 
cities under his government, from the immoderate intereſt 
which they paid for the money which their neceſſities had 
obliged them to borrow in Rome; reducing it from 4 per 
Cent. paid monthly, to one per Cent, This equitable re. 
duction very confiderably affected Brutus, who was con- 
cerned in theſe loans : and he ſeems to have complained of 
it to Atticus. But notwithſtanding the latter ftrongly preſſed 
Cicero to favour Brutus in this affair, and Brutus himſelf 
likewiſe had written to Cicero for the ſame purpoſe ; yet 
he reſolutely withſtood their united ſolicitations. If Bru- 
«© tus, ſays he, reſents my conduct upon this occaſion, I 
«« ſhall be : but much more ſo, to find him a different 


% man from what I always thought him.” And if Cicero, 


| 1 add, had ſpoken and acted upon every other occa- 


on with the ſame ſpirit and integrity, as he certainly did 
in the preſent; he would have merited all the encomiums 
which the warmeſt of his admirers could have beſtowed. 


Ad Att. vi. 1, 2. 
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am perfectly unconcerned at the loſs of his friend- A. U. 702. 
ſhip. To ſay truth, we have both acted in the 
manner we ought, tho' we have not both followed 
the ſame plan. The inſtances you gave of your 
diffuſive liberality, in this province, were ſuitable 
to a man of your quality. Tho” indeed even you 
yourſelf were obliged the laſt year, in compli- 
ance with the calamities of the ſeaſon, a little to 
reſtrain the munificence of your natural diſpoſi- 
tion. But if mine, on the contrary, flows in a 
ſomewhat more limited channel; let not thoſe 
to whom the benefit of that ſtream has not 
reached, wonder that I rather chooſe they ſhould 
ſuffer from the neceſſary reſtrictions of my boun- 
ty, than that 7 ſhould from the juſt reproaches 
of my conſcience. I have ever indeed been ex- 
tremely reſerved in diſpenſing largeſſes at an- 
other's coſt : as I cannot but be ſenſibly affected 
with diſtreſſes that extend themſelves throughout 
a whole community. | 

I am much obliged to you for the account you 
gave me of affairs at Rome; and particularly 
for the aſſurance of your faithfully executing all 
my requeſts. What I principally recommend 
to your care is, that neither the buſineſs nor the 
period of my .adminiſtration may be enlarg- 
ed. To this end, I beg you would intreat 

| Our 
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K. U. voa. our common friend and collegue Hortenſius, 
that if ever he was diſpoſed to comply with my 
inclinations, he. would not perſiſt in my conti- 
nuing two years in this government than 
which he cannot do me a more e 
office. | 
As to the Fr te you defice concerning 
my own motions; marched from Tarſus in 
my way to Amanus on the 7th of October, and, 
I write this the day following; from my camp 
in the plains of Mopſuheſta . If any action 
ſhould happen, I ſhall not fail of giving you no- 
tiee: and you may depend upon my encloſing a 
letter to ydu whenever J ſend one to my family. 
Wich reſpect to the Parthians whom you inquire 
after; I am perſuaded that none ever appeared. 
They were only 4 troop of Arabians, armed 
after the Parthian manner. But theſe, it is ſaid; 
are all returned home: and I am aſſured there is 
nom no appearance of an enemy in Syria. | 
J intreat you to write to me as often as poſ- 
able, not only as to what regards your own and 
thy private affairs, but as to thoſe likewiſe of 
the republic. I am more than ls indeed 


y In the Augural College. | 
4A wy in 8 ſituated or the + dunks of the tive? 


„ 
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ſolicitous concerning the latter, as I find by A. U. 70s 


your letter, that Pompey is going into Spain. 


on #9 4 ke © 0 nt 
10 PvsLivs Strtos, Proprætor- 


r not imagine I ſhould ever have found 
Myſfelf at a toſs for expreſſtons: yet at à loſs, 
believe me, I am, to recommend Marcus Læ - 
nius to you in the terms he deſerves. I muſt 
cantent myſelf therefore with explaining the 
buſineſs bf this letter in few words: but in 
ſuch however as may render you ſufficiently ſen« 
fible of my inclinations. It is incredible how 
great an eſteem” both my deareſt brothet and 
myſelf entertain for Lænius: an eſteem, which 
is founded, not only on the many good offices 
he has conferred upon us, but on the exalted 
integrity of his heart, and the ſingular modeſty 
with which all his virtues are accompanied. 
It was with the utmoſt regret, therefore, that I 
conſented to part with him : as I receive much 


The government of Spain had been renewed to Pom- 
pey for five years at the end of his conſulate in the pre- 
ceding year : which province however, he adminiſtered by 
his heutenants, whilſt he himſelf ſtill continued in Rome, 
Dio, xli. p. 148. 


advantage 


— 
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A. U. 702. advantage from his counſels as well as great 
entertainment from his company. But if 1 
ſhould expatiate any farther in his praiſe, will 
you not think that, far from wanting words as 
I juſt now complained, I have employed more 
than are neceſſary ? To be ſhort then; I recom- 
mend Lænius to your protection with all that 
warmth which you muſt be ſenſible I ought, 
after what I have here ſaid. Let me earneſtly 
intreat you to expedite the buſineſs which has 
called him into your province, and to favour 
him likewiſe with your advice in the conduct of 
it. You will. find him, be affured, a man of 
a moſt generous and well-natured diſpoſition: 
for which reaſon I beg you would ſend him 
back to us with the ſatisfaction of having fi- 
niſhed his affairs by your means, as ſoon as 
poſſible. Your compliance with this requeſt 
will extremely oblige both 85 80 brother and 
myſelf, Farewel. | 


LET- 
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LETTER XIII. 
To Marxcvs Coxrivs, Curule-dile elec. 


Wiſh you would inquire the reaſon that your A. U. 50. 


letters miſcarry : for I cannot be induced to 
think that you have not once written to me ſince 
your election. I am perſuaded, on the contra- 
ry, that you would not have omitted to commu- 
nicate a piece of news I ſo much wiſhed with re- 
gard to yourſelf, and ſo little expected in rela- 
tion to Hirrus. The truth however is, that I 
have not heard from you ſince that glorious and 
joyful event: which gives me ſome uneaſineſs, 
leſt my letters ſhould have had no better ſuc- 
ceſs in finding their way to your hand. But 
be aſſured J have never written to my family 
without accompanying my packet with a letter 
for you: as indeed there is no man whom I 
more ſincerely and tenderly value. But to turn 
to the principal purpoſe of this epiſtle.—Your 
wiſh has ſucceeded: and I have juſt had em- 
ployment enough of the military kind to entitle 
me to a triumph. You were under ſome ap- 
prehenſions, I perceive, about the Parthians, 


2 Into the office of Zdile. PR 
Vol. I. 8 as. 


—— 
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A. U. 502. as being diffident of my forces. I muſt ac- 
Sx quaint you then, that having received advice 

' that the Parthians had committed hoſtilities, I 
took the advantage of ſome defiles and of the 
neighbouring mountains to lead my army, ſup- 
ported by a tolerable number of auxiliaries, to 
Amanus. The reputation of my name was of 
ſome benefit to me likewiſe in my march: for 
you cannot imagine of what importance it is in 
places of this kind, to have the populace aſk, 
Is this the conſul that ſaved Rome? Is this he that 
was ſo honoured by the ſenate? together with 
other queſtions of the ſame import which I need 
not add. When I approached to Amanus, a 
mountain which ſeparates” Cilicia from Syria, I 
had the ſatisfaction to hear that Caſſius * had 
obliged the enemy to abandon the ſiege of An- 
tiochea; and that Bibulus had taken upon him- 
ſelf the command of the province. However, 
I employed my army in harraſſing the Amani- 
enſes, our eternal enemies: and having put many 
of them to the ſword, as well as taken a great 
number of priſoners, and entirely diſperſed the 
reſt, I ſurpriſed and burnt ſome of their for- 


© He was lieutenant to Craſſus in Syria, after whoſe 
death the command of the province devolved upon him, „ 
till Bibulus, who was appointed ſucceſſor to Craſſus, arri- 
ved. Amore particular account will be given of him in the 
farther progrels of theſe remarks, * 


treſſes. 
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treſſes. Having thus obtained a complete vic- 
tory, I was ſaluted with the title of Imperdtor, 
by the whole army, at Iſſus “ the very place, 


(as your favourite hiſtorian Clitarchus* has often, 


387 
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I have heard you fay, informed you) where 
Alexander defeated Darius. From thence I 
marched into the moſt infeſted parts of Cili- 
cia, where I am now before Pindeneſſum: s 
a city of great ſtrength; and which I have 
already been battering above theſe three weeks. 


The garriſon makes a moſt obſtinate and vigo- 


rous defence: ſo that nothing ſeems wanting to 
complete the glory I ſhall here obtain; but that 


the name of this place were leſs obſcure. If I 


ſhould make myſelf maſter of it, (as I truſt I 
ſhall) I will ſend an immetliate expreſs to the 


ſenate: In the mean time I have given you this 
general account of my operations, to let you 


ſee there is ſome foundation to hope that your 


good wiſhes will take effect. But to return 
to the Parthians. This ſummer's campaigi 


has proved, you find, tolerably ſucceſsful: 1 
am in great pain however for the next. . Let 


me intreat you therefore, my dear friend; 


to endeavour that a fucteſſor be appoiated 


Syria. 


' A City which Rood on ihe frontiers df Eilicia and 


3 A Greek hiſtorian; who attended Alexander id bY ; 


Terlan Ps 
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A. U. 202. to my government: but if that ſhould prove a 


matter of too much difficulty, (as you intimate 
ih one of your letters, and as I am myſelf incli- 
ned to ſuſpect) be careful at leaſt to guard 
dgainſt what may eaſily be prevented; I mean 


the prolongation of my reſidence. * 


0. expect from your letters, (as I mentioned 
in one of my former) not merely an account 


of what is at preſent going forward in the re- 


public, but a clear proſpect alſo of what is likely 
to happen. For which purpoſe I intreat you to 
inform me fully of every thing that concerns the 


public. Farewel. 


LEE Þ:ER . 
Maxcus Cozlius to Cictno. 


Es have received an expreſs from Caius 

Caſſius, and another from Deiotarus, 
which greatly alarm us. The former writes 
that the Parthian army has paſſed the Euphrates : 
and the latter, that they are actually marching 
towards your province, by the way of Comma- 
gene. As I well know how ill provided you 


9 This letter appears to have been written, before any of 
Cicero's diſpatches concerning the Parthians, had reached 
Rome; — conſequently * nn had received the 
preceding epiſtle. | 

10 | are 
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are with troops; the principal concern I feel A. u. 703. 
from this invaſion with reſpect to you, is leſt "VE 


you ſhould be a loſer by it in point of reputa- 
tion. Had you been better prepared indeed, to 
receive the enemy, I ſhould have been in great 
pain for your life: but as the very ſmall num- 
ber of your forces will incline you, I imagine, 
rather to think of a retreat than an engagement ; 
I am only anxious concerning your honour, Fot 
how far the world may conſider the neceſſity of 
the caſe, and: approve of your thus declining a 
battle, is a point, I confeſs, which gives me 
much uneaſy reflection. In ſhort, I ſhall be 
in continual anxiety till I hear of your arrival 
in Italy. In the mean time, this news of the 
Parthians, has occafioned a variety of ſpecula- 
tions. Some are of opinion that Pompey ought 
to be ſent to oppoſe them : and others, that it 
is by no means convenient he ſhould leave 
Rome. A third party is for aſſigning this expe- 
dition to Cæſar and his army; whilſt a fourth 
names the conſuls as the moſt proper perſons to 
be employed. But all agree, however, in being 
ſilent as to any decree of the ſenate for placing 
this command in private- hands 2. The conſuls, 


Marcus Marcellus, and Servius Sulpicius. 
That is, in the hands of thoſe who were not inveſted 
with ſome public command. | | 
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7.702.'in” the apprehenſion that they ſhall either be 


reliſh, or ſuffer the diſgrace of its being given 
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nominated to a commiſſion which they do not 


from them, forbear to conyene the ſenate : and 
by this mean incur the cenſure of neglecting 
the public intereſt. But whether indolence or 
puſillanimity be the real motive of their declin- 


ing the conduct of this war; it is concealed 


under the . appearance however of mo- 


deſty, 


As we have received no courier from you, it 
was ſuſpected, till the diſpatch from Deiotarus 
arrived, that the whole was an invention of 
Caſſius, who, it was thought, in order to co- 
ver his own rapine, had ſuffered a parcel of 
Arabs to make an incurſion into the province, 
and then repreſented them to the ſenate as a 
formidable body of Parthians. Whatever there- 
fore may be the true ſtate of the affair, let me 
perſuade you to be extremely circumfpe& in 
giving a faithful and accurate account of it to 
the ſenate: that you may neither be reproached 
with magnifying matters in order to gratify the 
private purpoſes of Caſſius, nor with concealing 


any thing which may be of importance for the 


b to know. 
It is now the 18th of November 1 and as we 
are advanced thus far towards the end of the 


year, 
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year, I do not ſee that any thing can be done in 
this affair before the firſt of January *. For you 
know how flow and inactive Marcellus is upon 
all occafions, and are no ftranger to the dilatory 
diſpoſition of Sulpieius. You will eaſily judge 
therefore what is to be expected from two 
men of this unperforming caſt : and that they 
who uſually act with ſo much coldneſs, as to 
make one doubt their inclinations even in points 
they really deſire to effect, will not be very warm 
in forwarding a buſineſs from which _y are cer- 
tainly averſe. | 

If the Parthian war ſhould become a ſerious 
matter, the new magiſtrates will be engaged for 
the firſt two or three months of their office, in 
adjuſting the proper meaſures to be taken in 
this conjuncture. On the other hand, if it 
ſhould appear to ve an invaſion of no conſe- 
quence, or ſuch at leaſt that with the ſupply of 
a few additional troops may eaſily be repelled by 
you and the other proconſuls already in thofe 
provinces, or by your ſucceſſors ; Curio, I fore- 
| fee, will begin to play his double game: that 
is, he will in the firſt place attempt to weaken 
the authority of Cæſar +; and in the next en- 


When the conſuls ele& entered upon the adminifiration 
of their office. 


-+ Curio had not as yet pulled off the maſk, and declared 
hitnſelf openly in favour of Czar. 


C 4. deavour 


AU. 793 - 
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A. u. 702. . to throw ſome little advantages on the 
de of Pompey. As for Paulus , he declares 


Fam. i. 9. 


moſt vehemently againſt ſuffering. Cæſar to 
continue in. Gaul: and our friend Furnius is 
the only tribune whom I ſuſpect of qbſtructing 
his. meaſures for that purpoſe, . You may de- 
pend upon theſe articles as certain: but beyond 
theſe I cannot with any aſſurance pronounce, 
Time indeed may produce much; as many 
ſchemes I know are concerted : but they all 
turn upon the points I have already ſpecified. — 
I forgot to mention, that Curio deſigns to 
make an attempt to procure 2 diviſion of the 
lands in Campania *. It is pretended that Cæſar 
does not concern himſelf in this matter: certain, 
however, it is, that Pompey is very deſirous of 


having the diſtribution ſettled . before Czſar's 


return, that he may be precluded from applying 
them to his own purpoſes, 5 | 

As to what concerns your leaving the pro- 
vince, I dare not. promiſe that you ſhall be re- 


; One of the conſuls elet. See rem, 6. p. 324. of this 
vol. ; | 
* Czfar when he was eonſul, an. urb. 694. had procu- 
red a law far the diſtribution of theſe lands: and part of 
them had actually been diſtributed accordingly. The re- 
maining part was what Curio had in his view: which were 
to be purchaſed of the private poſſeſſors with the public 
money, and parcelled out amongſt the poor citizens in the 
ſame manner as thoſe had been which were already divided. 
See rem. 13. pi*165. of this vol. Vid. etiam Manut. in ep. 


lieved 
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lieved by a ſucceſſor : but you may rely upon A. u. 303, 
my endeavouring all I can that your adminiſtra- 
tion ſhall not be prolonged, Whether you will 
think proper to remain in your government, 
if affairs ſhould be ſo circumſtanced as to ren- 
der it indecent for me to oppoſe any decree of 
the ſenate for that purpoſe; depends upon your- 
ſelf to determine: as it does upon me to re- 
member, how warmly you made it your requeſt 
when we parted, that I would prevent any ſuch 
reſolution from being taken. Farewel. 


LETTER Xv. 
To Pusrivs S:L1vs, proprætor. 


T was with the warmeſt and moſt grateful 
acknowledgment of your favours, that my 
friend Nero aſſured me, you have diſtinguiſned 

him with every honour in your power. You 
may depend upon the moſt efficacious inſtances 
of his friendſhip in return : as there is not a man 
in the world, of a more grateful and generous 
diſpoſition. ' You have conferred at the ſame 
time, a very fingular obligation upon myſelf : 
for I know not any man amongſt all our no- 
bility who ſtands higher in my eſteem and af- 
fection. Your good offices to him therefora 
in 


394 
. 702. in the following inſtances wherein he deſired 1 


would particularly requeſt them, will be highly 
agreeable ro me. In the firſt place, I beg you 
to defer the affair of Pauſanias, an inhabitant 
of Alibanda, till Nero arrives in your province : 
and as this is a point in which I perceive he is 
exceedingly ſollicitous, it is with a proportion- 
able degree of zeal that I intreat your compli- 
ance. - The next favour I am to aſk is, your 
particular protection for the citizens of Nyſa. 
Nero is greatly attached to the intereſt of this 
corporation : and I hope you will ſhew them 
that nothing can be more to their advantage 
than his patronage. I have frequently had oc- 
caſion of recommending Strabo Servihus to 


pou: but I renew my applications with ſo much 


the more ardor, as Nero takes a ſhare in his 
concerns, We jointly then intreat you to ſettle 
his affair, and not leave an innocent man to be a 
prey, perhaps, to one who may ſucceed to your 
government with a turn of mind far different 
from that generoſity which diſtinguiſhes yours. 
This will be acting in a manner highly agreeable 
to myſelf, and ſuitably at the fame time to your 
uſual humanity. In a word, the purport of 


my preſent application amounts to this; that 


you would upon all occaſions continue to diſ- 
n Nero with your moſt peculiar regard. 
yo 
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The truth is, your province has in this reſpect A. U. 504. 
ly the advantage over mine, as it afford 
you full ſcope of doing honour to ſo noble, ſb 
ingenious, and fo virtuous a youth. Your per- 
feverance in the ſame (generous offices with 
which you have thus far aſſiſted my friend, 
will give him an opportunity of confirming and 
ſtrengthening thoſe illuſtrious clientſhips which 
have been delivered down to him from his an- 
peſtors, And let me add, that it will be placing 
your fayours with great judgment in reſpect to 
Nero, as well as beſtowing them in the moſt 


obliging manner likewiſe with er to myſelf. 
* | 
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LETTER. XVI, 


To 'E URIO, tribune of the 2525 


E congratulations of a friend are not 

, Uſually conſidered as too late, if they are 
oy as early as poſſible: my great diſtance 
therefore from Rome, together with the flow 

greſs with which news travels into this cor- 
ner of the world, will excuſe me for not ſooner 
fending you mine. But I now ſincerely give 
them you: and moſt T wiſh that you 


niſtration 
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A. u. 702. niſtration of the tribunate. To this end, I 
muſt exhort you not to ſuffer yourſelf to be 

turned aſide from your natural bias, in compli- 
ance with the ſentiments and advice of others: 
on the contrary, let me intreat you to be direct- 
ed in your miniſtry by the faithful light of your 
own ſuperior wiſdom. No man indeed is capa- 
ble of giving you more prudent counſels, than 
will ariſe from the ſuggeſtions of your own 
good - ſenſe: and believe me, you can never be 
miſguided ſo long as you purſue the honeſt dic- 
tates of your uninfluenced judgment. I ſay not 
this inconſiderately; but as perfectly-well know- 
ing the genius and principles of him to whom 
I am addreſſing myſelf. Yes, my friend, I can 
never be apprehenſive that you will act either 
weakly, or irreſolutely, whilſt you ſupport 
the meaſures your heart appraves. It was nei- 
ther chance, nor ignorance that led you to ſol- 
licit this magiſtracy in ſo important a criſis. It 
was a deliberate and well canſidered reſolution 
that engaged you in this deſign: and you were 
perfectly ſenſible of the great and general con- 
fuſion in which. the commonwealth 1s involved, 
rogether with the utter incertainty in what man- 
ner theſe our unhappy diviſions will finally be 
terminated. | You frequently reflect, 1 doubt 
not, on the vain, the treacherous, and the pli- 
8 ant 
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ant diſpoſitions of the preſent generation. To A. u. 
repeat then what I juſt now mentioned: let me * 


conjure you ſtedfaſtly to perſevere in your old 
principles; to conſult the dictates of your own 
breaſt; and faitkfully to comply with its wiſe 


and worthy admonitions. Hardly, perhaps, is 
any man more qualified than yourſelf to direct 
the conduct of others: none, I am ſure, to 
ſteer your own. Good Gods! Why am I thus 


prevented from being a witneſs of your glo- 
rious actions, and an aſſociate in your patriot 
deſigns? The latter, I am perſuaded, you are 


far from wanting: however, the ſtrength and 


warmth of my affection, might poſſibly render 


the conjunction of my counſels with yours, not 


altogether unprofitable. 


You will hear from me again very ſoon: as 
I purpoſe in a few days to ſend an expreſs to the 


ſenate with a particular account of the ſucceſs 
of my arms during the laſt ſummer's campaign. 
In the mean time, you will perceive by the 
letter which I delivered to your freed-man 
Thraſo, with what zealous pains I have ſollicited 
your election to the pontifical dignity: an 
election, indeed, that will be attended with 
much difficulty. I conjure you in return, my 


dear Curio, not to ſuffer this my very trouble- 


ſome provincial adminiſtration to be length- 
ened 


* 
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A. U. 502. ER out beyond the uſual period: and I intreat 
Dir by all the firong and tender ties of our 


mutual friendſhip. When I firſt made this 
requeſt to you in perſon, and ſeveral times after- 
wards repeated it by letter, I had not the leaſt 
imagination of your being tribune, I then in- 
deed only intreated your good offices as an 
illuſtrious ſenator; and as dne who ſtood high 


in the favour and eſteem of every Roman. But 


I now apply to Cutio, not only as my noble 
friend, but as a powerful tribune. I do not 
deſire, however, (what indeed would be more 
difficult to obtain) that any thing unuſual ſhould 
be decreed in my favour : but on the contrary; 
that you would ſupport that decree and main- 
tain thoſe laws by which I was appointed to this 
government. In a word, my ſingle and moſt 
earneſt requeſt is, that the terms upon which I 
ſet out for this province may not be changed: 
Farewel. 


LE T. 


Book IV. or CIC E R O. 


. LETTER XVII. 


To Tür Ru us, Proprætor. 


| Found you perfectly well inclined to employ A. v. 52. 
every good office in your power for my lieu 


tenant Marcus Anneius, when I mentioned his 
affair to you at Epheſus. However, -as my 
affection will not ſuffer me to omit any circum- 
ſtance which may tend to his advantage; I. 
write to you in the belief that this letter will 
conſiderably add to the favourable diſpoſition in 
which you already. ſtand towards him. He 
has long enjoyed a ſhare in my friendſhip : as 
indeed 1 have ſufficiently ſhewn the good opi- 
nion I entertain of him, by having appointed 
him my lieutenant in preference to ſo many 
others, who ſollicited for that office. The war 
in which I was ſoon afterwards engaged, gave 
me occaſion of experiencing his military abili- 
ties: and the prudence, the courage and the 
fidelity with which he executed his commiſſion, 
together with the extraordinary marks he gave 
me of his affection, have raiſed him to the 
higheſt poſſible degree of my eſteem. I in- 
formed you at Epheſus, that there were ſome 
points in controverſy between him and the city 


f 1 of 
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Au. 5024 of Sardis” : the particulars of which you will 


beſt learn when the cauſe ſhall come before you, 


And, here, I muſt confeſs, I have been long 
debating with myſelf what I ſhould farther ſay 
to you. The world univerſally acknowledges 
and admires your impartial adrnifiiſtration of 
juſtice: and my friend's claim is ſo well-found- 
ed as to require no other protection than that of 
your uſual equity. However, as I am ſenſible 
of the great authority which naturally attends 
the Prætorian office, eſpecially where it is exer- 
ciſed with ſo much honour, lenity, and wiſdom; 
as are well known to diſtinguiſh your admini- 
ſtration; I intreat you to exert that influence 
in ſuch a manner upon this occaſion, as may 
convince Anneius that you are his friend. He 
is already indeed perſuaded that you are ſo: 
and has often mentioned you to me in that cha- 
rater. Nevertheleſs, I cannot forbeat conjuring 
you, by thoſe reciprocal good offices which have 
equally paſſed between us, to let him ſee that 
this letter has rendered you ſtill more inclined 
to ſerve him. Be aſſured, the whole extent of 
your provincial power cannot ſupply you with 
an opportunity of more effectually obliging me. 
It is unneceſſary I ſhould add, that you cannot 
better diſpoſe of your favours, than by conferring 


7 In Lydia. 
; them 


Bbok IV. or CIC E RO. 


f them on Anneius: and I am perſuaded you have A. u. 20. 
too high an opinion of his merit and gratitule 


to entertain the leaſt doubt upon that article. 
Farewel, 2 


LETTER EVE. 
To VoLumnivs*, 


\HE familiar manner in which your letter 
to me was addreſſed, tho* extremely a- 
greeable indeed to the intimacy that ſubſiſts be- 


| tween us, made me at firſt doubt whether it did 
not come from my very good friend your name- 


ſake the ſenator. But I ſoon found by that lively 
and elegant humour with which it was diſtinguiſh- 
ed, that it could be the produce of no other hand 
than yours. I was exceedingly pleaſed with it 


in every reſpect, but that I perceived you had not 


ſufficiently diſcharged your truſt, and defended 


The perſon to whom this letter is addreſſed was à Ro- 
man knight, extremely admired for his wit and pleaſantry. 
It was this quality, it is probable, that recommended him 
to Antony, with whom he appears to have been in ſome 
credit: as he was likewiſe employed by him in the civil 
wars, Atticus alſo was in the number of Volumnius's 
friends: and after the battle of Modena, when Antony's 
faftion was ſuppoſed to be irrecoverably ruined, he 1 
protected him from the violences of the ſucceſsful party. 
Ad Att. xv. 8. Corn, Nep. in vit. Attici. WAS 
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A. U. 702, the credit of my poſſeſſions as a wit. For you tell 
. that ſince 1 left Rome, every paltry joke, | 


even thoſe of the dull Sextius himſelf, is placed to 
my account. And did you ſuffer your friend to 


be thus diſhonoured, without heroically ſtanding 


forth in vindication of his genius? I was in 
hopes, that my wit was ſtamped with ſuch diſtin- 
guiſhing marks as to prevent the poſſibility of 
its being miſtaken. But it ſeems there is ſuch a 
general depravation of taſte in Rome, that no 
man's conceits are ſo execrably vile, as not to 
meet with admirers. As you value my repu- 
tation then, aſſert boldly that every low thing 
which is repeated of this fort, is none of mine. 
And unleſs it be ſome ſmart pun, or elegant hy- 
perbole, ſome ſtriking paragram ?, or ſome arch 
and unexpected turn *; in a word, unleſs it anſwers 


The hyperbole is a figure of ſpeech by which any 
thing is extravagantly magnified or diminiſhed beyond the 
truth : as a 'paragram 1s a ſpecies of the pun, which con- 
fiſts in changing the initial letters of a name. It would be 
needleſs to produce any example in explanation of the for- 
mer: and an inſtance of the latter kind will occur to every 
Engliſh reader in the well known reply which Cromwell 
—— to the judges, when they W him of Magna 
Charta. N | ED 4 

Of this kind is what the Duke of Buckingham once 
ſaid to a noble-Earl : My Lord, you will certainly be damned. 
How, my Lord! Wc,» the Earl with ſome warmth, Nay, 
replied the Duke, there's. 20 help for it: for it is poſitively 
Fc. is he of whom, all men ſpeak well, Tatler, vol. i. 

A _ PA: om 


the 
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the character of true humour * as deſcribed in A. u. voa. 
my dialogue On oratory, I deſire you would lo 


Cicero in the treatiſe to which he here refers, intro- 
duces one of his ſpeakers as pointing out the principal 
| ſources of oratorical humour: among which he makes very 
honourable mention of the pun. There is ſcarce an author 
indeed of any note among the antients, that has not in ſome 
part or other of his writings, tried his genius at a conceit: 
and 'it is remarkable that there is one 1n particular which 


runs thro? almoſt the whole ſet of Roman Claſſics, The 


firſt that appears to have ſtarted it, is that venerable cenſor, 


Cato the elder: who in a grave ſpeech recorded by Livy, 
taking notice of thoſe fine ſtatues that had been lately tranſ- 


— into Italy, after the conqueſt of Greece, expreſſes 
is concern, ze ills magis res nos ceperint, quam nos illat. 
Horace was ſo well pleaſed with this witticiſm, that he has 
tranſplanted it into one of his epiſtles: 


Gracia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 
Intulit agreſti Latio. 


And even the majeſtic Virgil could not ſecure himſelf from 


the infection of this contagious ambiguity : | 
Num Capti potuere Capi? 


2 quibble, which was afterwards taken up by Quintus Cur- 


rius : tho? it ſeems to be ſomewhat damaged in paſling thro” 
his hands: plures captivi, (ſays that hiſtorian, ſpeaking of 
one of Alexander's victories) quam gui caperent, erant. 
When it is confidered how early this ſpecies of falſe, wit ap- 
peared in the world; with what difficulty it has been ub 
dued ; that ſome of the beſt writers have not been able en- 
*tirely to abſtain from it; and that it was the favourite of ſo 
unqueſtionable a genius as Cicero; one cannot forbear think- 
ing with the inimitable Mr. Addiſon, ** chat the ſeeds of 


«« punning are in the minds of all men.“ It is the buſineſs 


therefore of criticiſm to root out a weed, which the beſt as 
well as the worſt ſoil, it ſeems, 1s ſo ſtrongly diſpoſed to 
produce: as it cannot ſpread without checking the nobler 
growth of true wit and juſt imagination. Cie. de orat. ji. 
38. Liv. xxxiv. 4. Hor. ep. ii. 1. 157. Virg. An. vii. 295. 
Quint. Cur. v. 13. Addiſon Spect. i. No. 61. . 
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A. U. 702. me the favour moſt e to ſwear, that 


disc you are confident it is not. With regard 


to thoſe little pretenders to eloquence, of whom 
you complain, as having uſurped my place in the 


Forum; I am much leſs concerned. Fare it as 


it may with plaintiffs and defendants of every 
kind; I am nothing diſturbed : no not tho' the 
worthleſs Selius himſelf ſhould be deemed elo- 
quent enough to perſuade the world, that he is 
not an arrant ſlave. But in the article of wit, 
my friend—there indeed I am much too jealous 
not. to aſſert my prerogative. It is an article 
however, in which I ſtand in fear of no other 


competitor but yourſelf: for your pretenſions, 


doubtleſs, are formidable. Yet when I ſay this, 
you will modeſtly ſuſpect, perhaps, that I am 
bantering: and who but muſt own that Volum- 
nius is a man of penetration? To ſpeak ſeriouſly: 


a moſt agreeable and lively vein of wit runs 


chroughout your whole letter. I will confeſs, 
however, that what you mention concerning our 
friend *, tho' you repreſented it in a very drole 


light, did not once make me ſmile. * It is much 


my deſire, I muſt own, that he ſhould conduct 
himſelf thro' his tribunitial office with dignity ; 
not only for his own ſake, as you know he is a 
man I value; but for the ſake likewiſe of my 


This ſeems to allude to Curio. 
n coun- 


Book IV. or CICERO. 


country : which, however ill it has treated me, I Au. 702. 


ſhall never ceaſe to love. 

And now, my dear Volumnius, I hope you 
will continue the agreeable correſpondence you 
have begun, and give me frequent accounts of 
affairs both private and public: for be aſſured, 
your letters are extremely pleaſing to me. I 
intreat you, likewiſe, to endeavour to gain Do- 
labella intirely to my interefts, by confirming 
him in that amicable diſpoſition towards me, 
which, I know, he is inclined to entertain. Not 
that I ſuſpect he wants any applications of this 
ſort: but, as J am very deſirous to make him 
my friend, it is a point, I think, that cannot be 
too much laboured. Farewel. 


D d 3 LE T- 
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To CAAss Es-. 


195 


A. u. 203. F Took occafion before I left He, * 
I mending the Bithytia + company to you in 
the ſtrongeſt terms I was able: and I had the 
pleaſure to find you perfectly well diſpoſed, 
wot only from 'my-mftances, but your on in- 
elinations, to do them all the good offices in 
your power. However, as thoſe who are con- 
cerned in the affairs of this ſociety, think it may 
be to their advantage that I ſhould thus repeat 
my aſſurances of the regard I bear them; I make 
no difficulty of yielding to their ſolicitations. 
Be well perſuaded then, that J have ever been 
deſirous of rendering to this whole order 
in general, my beſt ſervices: to which in- 
deed the important obligations they have con- 
ferred upon me, give them an undoubted right. 
But my attachments are more particularly 
ſtrong to that branch of them concerned in 


3 He was | Quzſtor 3 in Bithynia : and probably at the 
ſame time when P. Silius was governor of that province: 
See rem. J. p. 366. of this vol. 

The revenues of the republic ariſing from the foreign 
rovinces were farmed by the Roman knights; who were 
diyided into ſeveral companies diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of the particular province whoſe taxes they rented, See 

rem. $34P- 204. of this vol, | 
; the 
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the finances of Bithynia : as this company, from A. U. 702. 
the rank and character of its members, forms 
one of the moſt conſiderable bodies in the whole 
republic. It is compoſed indeed out of all the 
other companies, and kappens to conſiſt of ſeve- 
ral of my moſt intimate friends. In this number 
their governor Publius Rupilius holds the prin- 
cipal rank: the moſt important part of whoſe 
function is concerned in my preſent addreſs. 1 
make it then my earneſt requeſt ( and it is a requeſt 
you may very eaſily comply with) that you aſſiſt 
and protect their agent Pupius in difcharging his 
ſervices to the ſatisfaction of the company: and 
in general, that you would promote their intereſt 
by all thoſe means which, I well know, are in 
the power of a Quæſtor. Your compliance in 
this inſtance will greatly oblige me: and 1 will 
add too, what I can affirm from my own experi- 
ence, that you cannot confer your good offices 


upon a ſociety that will more * remem- 
ber them. Farewel. 


d 4 "LET- 
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By 2 E T T E R XX. 
10 Pe siuos, Propretor. 


\UBLIUS Terentius Hiſpo, who is depy- 
ty-receiver-general of the cuſtoms ariſing 
from paſture and cattle in your province, is 
a. perſon for whom I have a very particular 
friendſhip : as indeed many important good 
offices have mutually paſſed between us. The 
ſettling his accounts with the ſeveral cities un- 
der his department which yet remain unad- 
juſted, is à point wherein his character, you 
are ſenſible, is greatly concerned. This I at- 
tempted in his behalf with regard to the in- 
habitants of Epheſus: but my attempts, I 
muſt confeſs, proved unſucceſsful. It is the 
general opinion of the world however, and 
what I am firmly aſſured of myſelf, that the 
juſtice and clemency of your adminiſtration has 
gained you ſuch an aſcendant over the people 
of Greece, that you may eaſily obtain of them 
any thing you ſhall requeſt. I intreat you then 
to employ your intereſt with them in favour of 
Hiſpo: and I aſk it as a point in which my 
honour is peculiarly concerned. The truth is, 
not only the whole company in this branch of 
the Treyenues has placed itſelf under my pro- 


tection, 


Boox IV. oF CIC ER O. 409 


tection, but I have particular intimacies with A. U. 702, 
many of its members, Your compliance there- 9 
fore with my requeſt will ſtrengthen my inter- "ol 
eſt with this ſociety in general, and will alſo 
give me the ſatisfaction and credit of having 
obtained your good offices for my friend, To 
this I will add, that you may depend on re- 
ceiving great complacency both from the grate- 
ful returns of Hiſpo in particular, and from 
the intereſt you will eſtabliſh with this illuſtri- 
ous company in general, You will likewiſe 
oblige me in a moſt ſenſible manner: for be aſ- 
ſured, the whole extent of your government 
cannot ſupply you with an opportunity of ren- 
dering me a more acceptable ſervice, Farewel. 
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HE great 3 you bear in the A. U. vez. 
republic, together with the high eſteem 
I have ever entertained for your un- 


This illuftrious Roh was great-grand-ſfon to Marcus 
Cato the Cenſor: to whom he was no leſs allied in virtue 
than in blood. He had all his merit indeed, without any 
of his failings : : and with the ſame determined inflexibi- 
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Au. voz. common virtues, make me look upon it as a 
—— point of much conſequence to me, that you 


Hty in his public conduct, he was far more amiable in the 
common intercourſes of private life. Perhaps a character 
. Equally perſect, id n where to be found in the whole annals 
2. profane hiſtory; and it may well be queſtianed whether 
human philoſophy ever produced either before, or ſince, fo 
truly great and good a man. It is a juſt obfervation of 
Seneca; magnam rem puta, unum hominem agere : and it is 
this uncommon confiſtency of action that marks the charac- 
ter of Cato with its moſt diſtinguiſhing beauty. All the 
parts of his conduct accord with each other, and are the 
regular refult of one fteady and mvariable principte: 


— Patrie—impendere vitam; 


Nec fibi, ſed toti genitum ſe credere mundo. 


This was the glorious object of his ambitian from his firſt ap- 
pe in the world, to the laſt moment of his liſe: and he 
undauntedly purſued it thro? all the various inſults and op- 
poſition that Cæſar, Craſſus, and Pompey, could contrive to 
traverſe and perplex his way. He reſolutely indeed oppoſed 
the progrete of their power, in every ſtep of its unconſtitu- 
tional advancement z and with a moſt conſummate prudence, 
pe! y farewarned his countrymen of thoſe calamities 
which they afterwards experienced. Cicero, nevertheleſs, 
has ſaid (and it has been often repeated after him) that there 
was more of probity, than of prudence ig Cato's politics ; 
and particularly inſtances his treatment of the Roman 
knights in a very nice caſe wherein they petitioned the ſe- 
nate for redreſs, ' See rem. 9. p. 114. of this vol. Perhaps 
Cato's firmneſs in this article, cannot be juſtified : but cer- 
tainly it would not be reaſonable to pronounce from a 


particular artiele, that he did not in the general tenor of his 
public actions diſcover 8 _ Cicerq ſpeaks of 
er 


them, *tis true, upon other occaſions alſo, with ſome di- 
minution: bat it is no wonder he ſhould repreſent that con- 
duct as injudicious, which was almoſt- in every reſpe& the 
very reverſe of his own. One cannot eaſily indeed believe 
that Cato's talents were unequal to his virtues, when one 
conſiders the perpetual jealouſy with which he was looked 
upon by the firſt triumvirate ; the violent meaſures they 
employed to prevent his being elected prætor; and that 

THING" ___, ſhould 


\ 
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mould be. appriſed of the ſucceſs of my arms: A. U. 103. 


of the diſintereſted protection I have given to our 
allies; and of the integrity of my adminiſtra- 
tion in general. And I doubt not when you 
mall be informed of theſe. ſeveral articles, I 
hall find the leſs difficulty in perſuading you 
to comply with the requeſt I am going to 

I arrived in this province on the laſt of July: 
and as the ſeaſon of the year rendered it neceſ- 
ſary for me to haſten to the army, I continued 
only two days at Laodicea, four at Apamea, 
three at Synnadæ, and as many at Philome- 
lum. I found great numbers of people aſ- 
ſembled in theſe ſeveral towns in expectation of 
my arrival: and during my ſtay in each, I re- 
heved many cities from the oppreſſive taxes they 
laboured under, reduced the exorbitant intereſt 
they paid for the money they had been obliged to 
borrow, and diſcharged them from the unjuſt de- 
mands of their uſurious creditors. Before I ar- 
they would never ſuffer him to attain the conſular office. 
Integrity under the direction of much inferior abilities, could 
not, ſurely, have been thus formidable ; eſpecially in an 
age the moſt venal and unprincipled that ever darkened the 


annals of human corruption. But whatever may be deter- 
mined as to the meaſure of his intellectual qualities; he 
unqueſtionably poſſeſſed the patriot virtues in their higheſt 
perfection: and (as a noble author juſtly obſerves) If he 
* could not fave, he prolonged the life of liberty.” Put. 
in vit. Caton. Senec. ep. 120. Lucan. ii. 382. Ad Att. i. 18. 
11. 5. Let. on the ſpirit of patriotiſm, p. 35. 


rived 


% 
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A. u. 503; rived in my government, a mutiny had ariſen 
Yo in the army, and the ſoldiers had diſperſed them- 

8 ſelves into different parts of the province: five 
cohorts in particular were retired to Philome- 
tum, without a ſingle officer to command 
them. I therefore ordered my lieutenant An- 
neius to conduct theſe ſcattered regiments to 
the main body in Lycaonia, and to aſſemble the 
whole army at Iconium : where I directed him 

to encamp. Theſe orders he very diligently 
executed : and I joined the troops on the 26th 
of Auguſt. In the interval I employed myſelf, 
agreeably to the injunctions of the ſenate, in 
railing a ſtrong body of Evocati *, together with 
a proper number of cavalry, as alſo in aſſem- 
bling thoſe auxiliary forces which the free as 
well as regal ſtates in alliance with the republic, 
had voluntarily offered me. As ſoon as the 
junction of all the troops was completed, I re- 
viewed the whole army: and on the 3oth of 
Auguſt we began to move towards Cilicia. In 
the mean time, envoys from the king of Com- 
magene arrived ' with a very confuſed indeed, 
but however as it appeared afterwatds, a very 
true, account, that the Parthians had invaded 
Syria. This news greatly alarmed me, not on- 
ly for the danger to which that province, but 


® See remark 1. on letter 3. book iv. 5 
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my own, Was expoſed: and which b A. u. 73. 
wiſe all, Aſa in general. I thought it adviſeable 


therefore to lead my troops thro” that part of 
Cappadocia which borders on Cilicia. If indeed 
I had marched directly into Cilicia, I could eaſi- 
ly have protected that diſtrict of my province 
from any invaſion on the ſide. of Syria: as it 
cannot be entered from thence without traverſ- 
ing Mount Amanus, over which there are only 
two narrow defiles that might be defended by a 
very ſmall force. In ſhort, nothing can be more 
impregnable than Cilicia is from that quarter, 
by the fortifications with which nature has ſe- 
cured it. But my chief concern was for Cap- 
padocia, which lies entirely open towards Syria: 
and beſides, there are ſeveral little kingdoms in 
its neighbourhood, which tho' in friendſhip with 
the Romans, yet dare not, openly act againſt the 
Parthians. Theſe conſiderations therefore de- 
termined me to lie with my army on the bor- 
ders of Cappadocia: and accordingly I encamp- 
ed at Cybiſtra, a town ſituated not far from 
Mount Taurus. By theſe means I was in a 
condition of protecting Cilicia, at the ſame time 
that, by poſſeſſing myſelf of Cappadocia, I pre- 
vented the contiguous ſtates from entering inta 
any meaſures to our prejudice. 


Whilſt 


| + V. 704. 
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Whilſt affairs were in this commotion, and 
there was reaſon to apprehend a general war; 
King Deiotarus ſent an Embaſſy to my camp 
with an offer of joining me with all his forces. 
I was extremely ſenſible of this inſtance of his 
zeal and friendſhip : and immediately returned 
him a letter of acknowledgments, with my 
prefling exhortations at the ſame time that he 
would haſten his march. I cannot but obſerve 
upon this occaſion, that Deiotarus juſtly merits 
thoſe peculiar marks of favour and eſteem, with 
which both you and I in particular, as well as 
the ſenate in the general, have ever diſtinguiſh- 
ed him. He diſcovers indeed a remarkable fi- 
delity and affection to the republic, together 
with an uncommon preſence and greatneſs of 
mind both in action and in council. 
I found it neceſſary for the better concerting 
my plan of operations, to continue five days at 
Cybiſtra. During my ſtay there, I had the ſa- 
tisfaction to be of ſingular ſervice to Ariobar- 
zanes: a prince particularly aſſigned to my pro- 
tection by the ſenate, in conſequence of your 
motion for that purpoſe. I delivered him from 
a very dangerous conſpiracy, which was juſt 
upon the point of being carried into execution. I 
did more indeed: and not only preſerved - his 
perſon, but ſtrengthened his authority. For this 


purpoſe 
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5 purpoſe 1 procured Metras and Athenæus, (the A. U. 7944 


latter of whom you ſtrongly recommended to 
my care) not only to be recalled from that exile 
into which the intrigues of the cruel Athenais 
had driven them, but to be reſtored to their 
former favour and credit with the king. And as 
it would have produced a very terrible civil 
war, if the high prieſt *, who was among the 
diſaffected party, had taken up arms, as was 
generally ſuppoſed to be his intention ; I found 
means of bbliging him to depart the kingdom. 
This young man abounded both in money and 
troops, and poſſeſſed every other advantage that 
eould render him of importance to thoſe who 
were inclined to attempt a revolution.—In a 
word, I recovered the authority of Ariobarzanes 
without occaſioning the leaſt blood-ſhed, or diſ- 
turbance, and firmly eſtabliſhed him in his royal 
dignity. 


— 


In the mean time, I was informed by various 


expreſſes, that a conſiderable army of Parthians 
and Arabians were advanced to the city of An- 
tiochia *; and that a large body of their caval- 
ry which had penetrated into Cilicia, were en- 


a It appears by a paſſage, which Manutius cites from 


Hirtius, that the high prieſt of the temple of Bellona at 


Commana, a city in Cappadocia, was next in rank and 


power to the king himſelf, Hirt. dt Bel. Alexand. 
In Syria. | 


Vol. I. = 7 OS tirely 
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Av. hes. tirely cut to pieces by a detachment of mine 


* 


Supported by the pretorian + cohort in garriſon 
. at-Epiphanea . Perceiving therefore that the 
| Parthians. had turned off from Cappadocia, and 
were approached within a ſmall diſtance of the 
- frontiers of Cilicia ; I conducted the army with 
all poſſible expedition to Amanus. Upon my 
arrival, I found the enemy was retired from An- 
tiochia, and that Bibulus had taken poſſeſſion 
of the city. I ſent an expreſs therefore to Dei- 
otarus, who was upon full march with all his 
forces to join me, acquainting him that I did 
not at preſent ſee occaſion of drawing him out 
of his dominions; but that if any new occurrence 
-ſhould ariſe, I would immediately give him 
notice. e ag | 
My principal view in advancing to Amanus 
was, that I might be ready to aſſiſt either Cili- 
cia or Syria, as circumſtances ſhould require. I 
had likewiſe another deſign, which I had before 
meditated and now prepared to execute, as being 
of great importance to both provinces : I mean to 
quell the inſurrection of theſe highlanders, and ex- 
. tirpate an enemy that was perpetually infeſting us. 
1 The Prætorian cohort compoſed a ſort of body - guard 
to the proconſul, or general: and conſiſted of a ſelect 
number choſen out of the Evocati. The nature of the lat- 
* has been already explained 1 in remark 1. p. 340. of this 


A city in Cilicia. ö | : 
. | 1 | £44 Re 
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To this end I made a feint of retiring towards A. b. 703 


another part of Cilicia : and having actually re- 
turned a day's march, I encamped at Epipha- 
nea. But on the 12th of October in the even- 
ing, I ftruck my tents :: and by a long march 
during the whole night, I arrived early the 
next morning at Amanys, I immediately formed 
in order of battle, heading part of the troops 
myſelf in conjunction with my brother, and dif- 
tributing the command of the reſt amongſt my 
other lieutenants. The enemy being thus ſur- 
rounded by ſurpriſe, were taken and deſtroyed 
in great numbers. Mean while, my lieutenant 
Pontinius attacked Sepyra, Commoris, and 
Erang : the latter of which is the principal town 
on theſe mountains, and indeed conſiderable 
enough to be called a city. They each made 
a very obſtinate reſiſtance: and notwithſtanding 
the attack began before day- break, they did not 
ſurrender till night, nor without having ſuffer- 
ed a prodigious laughter. In this action we 
took ſix fortreſſes, and burnt many more. 
. Having thus ſucceſsfully completed this ex- 
pedition, we encamped at the foot of Mount 
Amanus, near Alexander's“ altars: where I con- 
s A place near Iſſus, where Alexander being defeated 


Darius, conſecrated three altars to Jupiter, Hercules, an 
Minerva, as memorials of his victory. Quint. Curt. iii. 


Ee 2 tinued 
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Ab. 5g. tinued four days. During the whole time I re- 


mained here, I was employed in extirpating the 
reſt of theſe mounraineers, and oor, mp that 
From hence I fat down before Fiadinefle: : 
a city in the territories of that part of Cilicia 
which has never ſubmitted to the Romans. This 
was a place of great ſtrength, and inhabited 
by a ſtubborn people who had preſerved them- 
ſelves unconquered even by the neighbour- 
ing kings. It was a harbour likewiſe for fugi- 
tives of every kind: and they were greatly alſo 
in the intereſt of the Parthians, whoſe ap- 
proach they impatiently expected. Upon theſe 
conſiderations I thought it for the honour of my 
arms to reſtrain their -inſolence : eſpecially as I 
ſhould by this means the more eaſily ſubdue 
the ſpirit of thoſe other cantons which were 
. equally averſe to the Roman government. 
In conſequence of this reſolution I inveſted 
the town; and having raiſed fix large fortreſſes, 
I began to play my battering engines againſt 
their walls. They held out however fifty ſeven 
days: but at length finding the flames had 
feifed ſeveral parts of the town, and that other 
quarters were laid in ruins; they ſurrendered ar 
diſcretion, after having occaſioned me an infinite 
fatigue. I had the ſatisfaction to complete this 
bo 2 . enter- 


— 
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enterpriſe without occaſioning our allies the A. U. 503. 
leaſt inconvenience or expence. After having 
thus reduced Pindineſſum, and received hoſ- 
tages from the Tiburani, a neighbouring people 
equally bold and inſolent, I ſent my army in- 
to winter- quarters. This care I aſſigned to my 
brother: and ordered him to canton the troops 
amongſt thoſe towns we had lately taken, or 
that were moſt diſpoſed to revolt. 
And now, if a motion ſhould be made in the 
ſenate concerning the honours due to the ſucceſs 
of my arms, I ſhall- eſteem it the higheſt glo- 
| ry to be ſupported in my pretenſions by your 
_ ſuffrage. I am ſenſible it is uſual for the gra- 
veſt characters to requeſt, as well as to be re- 
queſted, for favours of this nature, in the ſtrong- 
eſt terms: but I perſuade myſelf it will be more 
proper for me to remind, than to ſolicit you, 
in the preſent inſtance. You have frequently 
indeed, not only diſtinguiſhed me with your 
vote, but with your higheſt applauſe both in the 
ſenate and in the aſſemblies of the people “. 
And believe me, I have ever thought there 
was ſo much weight and authority, in all 
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17 Cicero ſoon after the expiration of his conſulate had 
yery particular obligations to Cato, of the kind he mentions, 
For the latter being tribune at that time, procured him a 
confirmation from an aſſembly of the people, of the glori- 
ous title of FATHER OF His COUNTRY. Plaut. iy vit. 
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Av. 703: you uttered, chat a ſingle word of yours in 


my favour was the, higheſt honour I could poſ- 
fibly receive. I remember upon a certain occa- 


ſion, when you refuſed to vote fbr a public 


thankſgiving which was propoſed in favour of 
a very worthy and illuſtrious citizen; you told 
the ſenate, that you ſhould willingly have given 
your ſuffrage in ſupport of the honour in queſtion, 
had it been deſigned as a reward for any civil 
ſervices which that conſul had performed in 


Rome. Agreeably to this maxim, you ſormer- 


ly concurred in voting that a public thankſgiv- 
ing ſhould be decreed to me, not indeed for 
having advanced the glory of our country by 
my military atchievements, (for that would have 
been a circumſtance nothing uncommon) but for 
having, in a moſt fingular and unexampled man- 

ner, preſerved the liberties of the whole common- 


wealth“ without drawing a ſword. I forbear ta 
mention the generous ſhare you have taken in 


all the envy, the difficulties and the dangers to 
which my life has been expoſed : and a far 
greater you were willing to have taken, if 1 


* This honour was uſually decreed to a general after 
ſome ſignal advantage obtained by his arms. It conſiſted 
in appointing a ſolemn feſtival in order to return thanks to 
the gods for the public ſucceſs; at which time the ſenate 


went in ſolemn - proceſſion to the principal temples in 


Rome, and aſſiſted at the ſacrifices inſtituted for ſuch oc- 
caſions. | 


By the ſuppreſſion of Catiline's conſpiracy. | 


could 
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could have been prevailed. upon to have conſent- A U. 103. 
ed. I forbear to mention likewiſe that ou 


conſidered my enemy as your own: and, 


chat in order to give me a convincing proof of 
your great regard, you ſcrupled not to ſhew 


your approbation even of his death, by defend- 


ing Milo in the ſenate. In return, (and I ſpeak 


of it, not as a favour for which you are indebted 
to me, but as a tribute which I owed to truth) 
1 have been no ſilent admirer of your virtues : 
for who .indeed can ſuppreſs his applauſe of 
them? In all my ſpeeches both in the forum 
and the ſenate, as well as in the ſeveral pieces I 
have publiſhed, either in our own language, or in 
Greek, I have ever repreſented your character 
as ſuperior, not only to the nobleſt amongſt our 
contemporaries, but to the moſt celebrated in 
hiſtory. | 

After all, you will wonder perhaps, what 


ſhould induce me to ſet fo high a value upon 


theſe little tranſient honours of the ſenate. I 
will acknowledge then the whole truth, and 
lay open my heart before you with a freedom 
becoming that philoſophy we cultivate, and 
that friendſhip we profeſs: a friendſhip deli- 
vered down to us from gur parents, and im- 
proved by many reciprocal good offices. 


0 Clodius, | | 
Ee 4 Let 


1 
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Au. 703, Let me previouſly obſerve; that if ever any 
man was a ſtranger to vain-glory and a deſire of 
vulgar admiration, it is myſelf: and this frame of 

mind which I poſſeſs by temper, has been ſtill 
ſtrengthened (if I am not deceived) by reaſon 

and philoſophy. As an evidence of this, I ap- 

peal to my conſulate: in which, as in every 

other part of my life, tho' I purſued that con- 

duct, I confeſs, from whence true honours might 

be derived; yet I never thought they were of 
themſelves an obje& worthy of my ambition. 

On the contrary, I refuſed the government of a 

very noble province: and notwithſtanding 

it was highly probable I might have obtained 

. a triumph, yet I forbore to proſecute my pre- 
tenſions of that kind. I forbore too the of- 

fering myſelf as a candidate for the office of 

augur : tho' you are ſenſible, I dare ſay, that I 

might have ſucceeded without much difficulty. 

But I will acknowledge, that the injurious 
treatment I afterwards ſuffered, tho' you always 

ſpeak of it indeed as a circumſtance which re- 

flects the higheſt honour upon my character, and 

as a misfortune only to the republic, has render- 

ed me deſirous of receiving the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed marks of my country's approbation. 

7: Macedonia: to which he had a right by lot to have 


ſucceeded at the expiration of his conſulate, Spe rem. 1. 
p. 9 of this vol. vel” 


For 
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For this reaſon, I ſolicited the office of A. u. 04. 

augur which I had before declined: and as little 
as J once thought the military honours deſer- 
ved my ' purſuit, I am now ambitious of that 
diſtinction which the ſenate uſually confers on 
its ſucceſsful generals. I will own, I have ſome 
view by this mean of healing the wounds of my 
former unmerited diſgrace : and therefore, tho 
I juſt now declared that J would not preſs you 
upon this article; I recall my words, and moſt 
earneſtly conjure your ſuffrage and aſſiſtance. 
I make this requeſt however, upon the ſuppoſi- 
tion that what I have performed in this cam- 
paign, ſhall not appear contemptible in your 
eye, but on the contrary, far ſuperior to the 
actions of many of thoſe generals who have ob- 
tained the moſt glorious rewards from-the ſe- 
nate. | | 1 | 
I have obſerved (and you are ſenſible I al- 
ways liſten with great attention whenever you 
deliver your opinions). that as often as any que- 
ſtion of this nature has come before the ſenate, 
you were leſs inquiſitive into the military than 
civil conduct of the proconſul. It was the po- 
litical ordinances he had eſtabliſhed, and the 
moral qualities he had diſplayed, that ſeemed to 
have the principal weight in determining your 
vote. If you ſhould examine my pretenſions 
in 
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A. u. 504. in this view, you will ſee, that with a weak and 
W—Y—= inconfiderable army, I found a ſtrong reſource 
againſt the danger of a very formidable invaſion 
in the lenity and juſtice of my government. By 
theſe aids I effected, what I never could by the 
moſt powerful legions : I recovered the friend- 
ſhip of our alienated allies ; firmly ſtrengthened 
their allegiance to the republic; and conciliated 
their affections at a time when they were waiting 
the opportunity of ſome favourable conjuncture 

to deſert us. 5 1 
But perhaps I have expatiated farther upon 
this ſubject than is neceſſary : eſpecially to you, 
before whom all our allies in general are accu- 
ſtomed to lay their complaints To them 
| therefore I refer you for an account of the bene- 
- fits they have received by my adminiſtration. 
They will all of them as with one voice, I am 
perſuaded, give you the moſt advantageous teſ- 
timony in my favour ; but particularly thoſe il- 
luſtrious clients of yours the Cyprians and 


Cato ſettled a correſpondence throughout the whole 
Roman provinces, and received conſtant intelligence of the 
conduct of tbe ſeveral governors in their reſpeQive com- 
mands : So attentive was this vigilant patriot to whatever 
2 the intereſt of the commonwealth ! Plat. in vit. 

aton. | | . | 

** Cyprus had a particular claim to the patronage of 
Cato, as he had been employed in executing a commiſſion 

by which that iſland was annexed to the dominions of the 
republic, This commiſſion was artfully contrived by Clo- 


Cappa- 
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Cappadocians: to whom J may likewiſe add A. b. 703: 


dius in his tribunate, in order to remove Cato out of his 
way: but the preciſe nature of it, is no where diſtinctly 
explained. It hould ſeem by what may be colleQed from 
Plutarch, that it was only an embaſſy in which Cato was 
appointed to claim on behalf of the republic, the domini- 


ons of ay king of Cyprus; and to offer him at the 


ſame time the high- prieſthood of the temple of Venus in 
the iſland of Paphos: which in thoſe days might have been 
no diſadvantageous exchange. Cato however has been 


ſeverely cenſured by ſome modern hiſtorians for having AC- 


cepted this office : and Dr. Middleton, in particular, thinks 
he cannot be juſtified. But none of the antient hiſtorians 


ſpeak of it as in the leaſt unworthy of Cato's virtue: and 


indeed one of the moſt moral writers in all antiquity, men- 


tions it upon an occaſion which evidently ſhews that it 


was by no means thought inconfiſtent with that character of 
rigid juſtice which this illuſtrious Roman had ſo deſervedly 
obtained. Seneca in his letter of conſolation addreſſed to Mat- 
cia on the loſs of her ſon, taking notice of the advantages of 
an early death, inſtances, among other examples, thoſe cala- 
mities which a more extended period had brought upon Ca- 
to. Marcum Catonem, ſays he, fi a Cypro et hereditatis regia 
diſpenſatione redeuntem mare devoraſſet,—nonne illo bene atum 
foret ?— Nunc. annorum adjectio pauciſſimorum, virum libertati 
non ſuæ tantum ſed publice natum, coegit Cæ ſarem fugere, Pom- 
peium ſegui. It is evident then that this action was ſo far 
from being deemed unjuſtifiable in the opinion of the antients, 
(by which alone it can be fairly examined) that the nobleſt 
of their moraliſts has choſen it to complete 'the glory and 
grace the exit of his favourite Hero. It muſt unqueſti- 
onably therefore have been founded upon ſome circum- 
ſtances, that reconciled it to that law of nations which then 
prevailed in the world, Accordingly it appears by ſome 
paſſages in Cicero's orations, that the republic had an 
antient claim to theſe dominions. For Alexander king of 
Egypt, to whoſe territories Cyprus belonged, appointed 
the Roman commonwealth his general heir: and tho” the 
ſenate did not judge proper at that juncture, to aſſert their 
full right under this will; they thought it however a ſuffi- 
cient title to poſſeſs themſelves of Alexander's effects. From 
that time down to the date of Cato's commiſſion, frequent 
attempts had been made in the ſenate to enforce their right 
under the will: and a decree had actually paſſed for that 


your 


Connny mma 
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A. u. 703. your great and royal friend '*, prince Deiotarus. 
If thus to act, is a merit of the moſt ſuperior 

kind; if in all ages the number has been 

far leſs conſiderable of thoſe who knew how 

to ſubdue their deſires, than to vanquiſh their 
enemies; He that has given an inſtance of 


ſe. But as this decree was proteſted againſt'by ſome 
471 2x it had never. been ines, into 8 Thus 
far it ſhould ſeem, that Cato's commiſſion was not founded 
upon a mere arbitrary exertion of power; but on a right 
which had long before received the ſanction of the fenate, 
and which had already in part been vindicated to the public. 
In the next place, the inhabitants of Cyprus were extremely 
oppreſſed under the government of Ptolemy, and defirous 
of transferring their ſubjection to the Romans. Paterculus 
repreſents this prince as one who well deſerved the-puniſh- 
ment he ſuffered : omnibus morum witiis, ſays he, eam contu- 
meliam meritum. And Dion Caſſius expreſly declares that 
the Cyprians received Cato, ovx axovoiu;; hoping that 
© from ſlaves, as they were before, they. ſhould be raiſed 
% into the number of the friends and allies of Rome,” 
But to conſider this queſtion in another view: what pro- 
bable reaſon, of perſonal intereſt can be aſſigned for Cato's 
undertaking this office ? It could not be from a ſpirit of 
avarice : for it is unanimouſly confeſſed that he diſcharged 
it with the moſt ynſpotted integrity. It could not be from 
a motive of ambition: for he refuſed all the honours upon 
this occaſion which his country would have paid him. 
It could not be from a ſervile compliance with the power of 
Clodius : for he died rather than ſubmit even to that of 
Cæſar. Upon the whole, therefore, it ſeems reaſonable to 
aſſert, that Cato ated in this inſtance, as in all others, upon 
a principle of diſintereſted patriotiſm, and conſiſtently with 
the ſtricteſt maxims of Pagan morality. Plat. in wit. Caton. 
Orat. in Rul. i. 1. 11. 16. Vel. Paterc. ii. 45. Dio, p. 101. 
Senec. Con ſol. ad Marc. 20. EY 
Cato took a voyage into Aſia, in order to inform him- 
ſelf of the ſtrength and diſpoſition of theſe eaſtern provin- 
ces: and it was upon this occaſion that he entered into a 
perſonal friendſhip with Deiotarus, who paid him the ho- 
nours of his court with fingular marks of eſteem and confi- 
deration, Plat. in vit. Caton, 
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both, cannot certainly but be deemed, in Ca- A. u. 703. 
to's eſtimation at leaſt, to have ſtrengthened his 
claim to the honours of his country, and to have 
improved the ſplendor of his military atchieve- 
ments, by the more unuſual luſtre of his civil 
conduct. 

Let me in the laſt place, and as in cdiffidencs of 5 
my own ſolicitations, call in Philoſophy for my 
advocate : than which nothing has ever afforded 
me. a more ſenſible-ſatisfa&tion. The truth is, ſhe 
is one of the nobleſt bleſſings that the gods have 
beſtowed on man. At her ſhrine we have both 
of us, from our earlieſt years, paid our joint 
and equal adorations: and while ſhe has been 
thought by ſome, the companion only of indo- 
lent and ſecluded ſpeculatiſts; we (and we 
alone I had almoſt ſaid) have introduced her 
into the world of buſineſs, and familiariſed her 
with the moſt active and important ſcenes. She 
therefore it is, that now ſolicits you in my be- 
half: and when Philoſophy is the ſuppliant, 
Cato, ſurely, can never refuſe. To ſay all in 
one word: be well aſſured, if I ſhould prevail 

with you to concur in procuring a decree I fo 
much wiſh to obtain, I ſhall conſider myſelf as 
wholly indebted for that honour to your _utho- 
rity and friendſhip. Farewel. | 
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5 6 + &- 8 4 Wy * 
Mancus Caro to Cicero, 


HE affection I bear both to you and to 
the republic, induces me very ſincerely to 
rejoice in finding that you exerciſe the ſame in- 
tegrity and vigilance in the conduct of our arms 
abroad, as diſtinguiſhed your adminiſtration of 
moſt important affairs at home. I have 
#therefore paid your actions that honour which 
Vvas moſt conſiſtent with my judgment: and 
in ſpeaking to this queſtion before the ſenate, 
as well as afterwards when J aſſiſted in drawing 
up the decree that has paſſed in your favour, I 
applauded the probity and prudence with which 
you have protected your province, preſerved 
the crown and perſon of Ariobarzanes, and 
conciliated the affections of our allies | in ge- 
neral. 

If you rather chooſe however that we mould 
aſcribe to the gods, thoſe advantages which the 
republic has gained intirely by your own con- 


ſummate wiſdom and probity; I am glad 


the ſenate has paſſed a decree for that purpoſe. 
But if you are willing that Fortune ſhould 
have the credit of your en, as ſuppoſing 

a pub- 
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a public thankſgiving neceſſarily opens your A. u. 703. 
way to a triumph ; I muſt obſerve, that the lat- 
ter is not always a conſequente bf the former. 
Yet granting it were; is it not far more to the 
honour of a general, to have it declared by a vote 
of the ſenate that he preſerved his province by 
the mildneſs and equity of his adminiſtration, 
than that he owed it either to the ſtrength of his 
troops, or to the peculiar interpoſition of Provi- 
dence? Such at leaſt were my ſentiments when 
this queſtion came before the houſe: and if 1 
have employed more words than uſual in explain- 
ing them, it was from a deſire of convincing you 
that tho T propoſed to the ſenate what I thought 
would be moſt for the advantage of your repu- 
tation, I rejoice that they have determined what 
is moſt agreeable to your withes. I have only 
to requeſt the continuance of your friendſhip: 
and to intreat you ſteadily to perſevere in thoſe 
paths of integrity which you have hitherto pur- 
ſued both in reſpect to our allies and the repu- 
blic". Farewel. 


This letter (to ſpeak in the virtuoſo language) is an 
anigue, and extremely valuable as being the only compoſition 
that has been tranſmitted to us from the hands-of Cato. It 
confirms what Plutarch expreſly aſſerts, that Cato's manners 
were by no means of a rough and - unpoliſhed caſt : as no 
reſuſal could have been drawn up in more decent and civil 
terms. A judicious yo” however, cannot vat diſcern thro” 
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LET T ER III. 


To Carvs Maxcerius?®, conſul. 


A. u. 763. N OTHING could be more agreeable to 
— 141 


my wiſhes, than that the queſtion con- 
cerning the honours'due to my military ſervices, 
ſhould: come before the ſenate at a time when 
you are conſul; as it will afford you an oppor- 
tunity of gratifying that uncommon zeal for 


my intereſts which: I have upon all occaſions 


experienced from every branch of your family. 
Let me intreat you therefore, when the letter 
I have addreſſed to the ſenate ſhall be laid be- 


fore that aſſembly, to exert your influence in 


procuring a decree in my favour of the moſt di- 
ſtinguiſhed kind. I perſuade myſelf you will 


find no difficulty in complying with this requeſt : 
as the ſenate, I truſt, will by no means be 


averſe to my pretenſions. If there were any of 
your family whoſe friendſhip I enjoyed in a 
higher degree than yours; I ſhould have ap- 
plied to you by their intervention. But tho 


this veil of politeneſs, the nice touches of a delicate and con- 

cealed raillery : which Cicero nevertheleſs thought proper to 

diſſemble, as will appear by his anſwer to this letter in the 

following book. See vol, ii. p. 50. | 
See rem. 4. p. 322. 
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no man ever entered more warmly into my in- A. u. 703. 
tereſts, than your father; tho' the eſteem which 


your relation Marcus Marcellus has long enter- 
tained for me, is conſpicuous to the whole 
world; and in a word, tho” all your family in 
general have ever honoured me with the moſt 
ſignal marks of their regard ; yet there is not 


one of them who hath afforded me ftronger in- 


ſtances of affection than yourſelf. I conjure you 
then, to diſtinguiſh me with the higheſt ho · 


nours : and let me experience in the affair of my 
thanks-giving, as well as in every other wherein 


the glory of my reputation is concerned, that 
I want no ſolicitor to recommend me to your 
-good offices. Farewel. 
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LETTER I. 
Te mn PavLrvus*, Conſul. 


"Y 


- 


MO NG 555 We; for wiſhing myſelf 
with you at Rome, the principal was, that 
I mich both at your election and in the courſe of 
your conſular miniſtry have given you proofs of 
that zeal to which you have ſo undoubted a right. 
I am ſenſible at the ſame time, that the unanamity 
with which you were chofen, (and of which, in- 
deed; I never entertained the leaſt doubt) would 
have rendered my aſſiſtance in that article altoge- 
ther unneceſſary : and I ſincerely wiſh you may 
have as little occaſion for it in the ſubſequent 
diſcharge of your office. However, I ſhould 


have had the ſatisfaction at leaſt, of ſeconding 


your views in both. It is a great concern to 
me, I confeſs, when I reflect that notwithſtand- 
ing I experienced many important inftances of 
your affection during my conſulſhip; I am yet 
utterly incapable of making any return in yours. 
And what renders this reflection ſtill more mor- 
tifying is, that you were but a young man when 
you thus generouſly diſplayed the effects of your 
friendſhip : whereas I am at a time of life when 


See rem. 6. p. 324. of this vol. 5 
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much greater advantages might well be expected A. u. 2 


from mine. I know not, in truth, by what 
fatality it is, that you Have continually had op- 
portunities of advancing my dignities, and that 
I have never been able ro contribute any thing 
but ineffectual good wiſhes to yours, Thus, 'as 
not only in the inftance I juſt now mentioned, 
but in the article of my reſtoration, I was in- 
debted fo you for the higheſt honours; ſo a 
| freſh occaſion now prefents itſelf to you of diſ- 
tinguiſhing me, as my military. atchievements 
have happened to fall within the period of your 
conſulate. The dignity of that office with which 
you are inveſted, and the importance of thoſe 
honours I am ſuing for, might well require 
that 1 ſhould addreſs you in all the warmth of 
ſolicitation: but 1. dare not venture thus to 
preſs you, leſt it ſhould look as if 1 forgot, or 
at leaſt imagined that you had forgotten, your 
uſual diſpoſition to ſerve me. I will make my 
requeſt therefore in few words: and it will be 
treating you in a manner more agreeable, I 
dare ſay, to your own inclinations, as well as 
to thoſe favours which all the world is ſenſible 
I have received at your hands. If any others 
indeed than you and your collegue were in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the conſular office, you are the firſt. 
man whoſe mediation I ſhould have employed 

A in 
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A. u. ves. in order to render the conſuls favourable to 

vn ny pretenſions. But as this high authority is 
veſted in you, with whom I have the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt conſpicuous connections; I cannot 
ſeruple to conjure your aſſiſtance in ſpeedily pro- 
curing a decree of the moſt illuſtrious kind in 
my favour: an honour which you will find, by 
the letter I have addreſſed ta the ſenate, that my 
arms are not unworthy of receiving. I recom- 
mend then my reputation, and indeed my con- 
cerns of every ſort, to your generous patronage. 
But above all I beſeech you (and it is a requeſt 
I mentioned in my former letter) that you would 
not ſuffer the time of my continuance here to 
be prolonged. It is much my deſire, in truth, 
to ſee you in your conſular office : and I doubt 
not of obtaining from your adminiſtration every 
advantage, both here and in Italy, that I moſt 
wiſh to enjoy. Farewel. 
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O U have been informed, I doubt not, A. U. 703. 
that Dolabella has exhibited articles of 
impeachment againſt Appius“: and this pro- 
ſecution ſeems to be more agreeable to the 
world in general than I imagined. Appius, 
however, has acted with great prudence. upon 
the occaſion: for as ſoon as his adverſary had 
lodged his information, he withdrew his petition 
for a triumph, and immediately entered the 
city. By theſe means he filenced the reports 
to his diſadvantage: as he appeared more will- 
ing to take his trial than his proſecutor expected. 
Appius relies greatly in this conjuncture upon 
your aſſiſtance: and I am perſuaded you are 
not diſinclined to ſerve him. You have it now 
in your power © to do fo, as far as you ſhall 


1 
— — 


+ He was proſecuted by Dolabella in two diſtin im- 
peachments. The firſt was, for being guilty of treaſon in 
his government of Cicilia; and the other, for bribery and 
corruption in his election to the conſulate, Ey. Fam. iii. 
11. 


5 See rem. 3. p. 371. of this vol. | 
As one of Dolabella's impeachments againſt Appius 
was for his male - practices in Cicilia, it was extremely in 


Ff 3. think 


+ : 
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think proper: tho' I muſt add, yau would be 


more at liberty to limit your good offices towards 


him, if you and he had never been upon ill 
terms together. But as the caſe now ſtands, 
were you to meaſure out your ſervices by the 
right he has to demand them, it might be 
ſuſpected that you were not ſincere in your 
reconcilement: whereas you can hazard no 
cenſure by obliging him; as you will ſhew 
that you are not to be diſcouraged from acting 
2 generous part, even where friendſhip * might 
incline you to the contrary. This reminds me 
of acquainting you, that Dolabella's wife ob- 
tained a divorce juſt upon the commencement 
of this proſecution. I remember the commiſ- 
ſion you left with me when you ſet out for 
the province; as I dare ſay you have not for- 
gotten what I afterwards wrote to you concern- 
ing that affair. I have not time to enlarge 


the power of Cicero to ſerve Ap ius in thoſe examinations 
which were neceſſary to be taken In his province, 
To Dolabella. ä 


® It ſeems probable from this paſſage, that there was 
ſome proſpect of a divorce between Dolabella and his wife 
before Cicero left Rome; and that the latter had commiſ- 
| Fioned Ccelius, in caſe this event ſhould happen, to take 
ſome meaſures for procuring a match between Dolabella 
and his daughter Tullia. There will be occaſion to make 
great uſe of this circumſtance in a remark upon a letter in 
the following book: and therefore it is here pointed put 
9 e ORT's PAT Rr ONtTariens Jo ram: 0: p+ 6 
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upon it at preſent : only let me adviſe you, how A · V. 703, 

much ſoever you may reliſh the ſcheme, - to 
wait the event of this trial before you diſcover 
your ſentiments. If indeed; your inclinations 
ſhould be known; it will raiſe a very ihvidi- 
ous clamour againſt you : and ſhould you give 
Dolabella the leaſt intimation of them, they 
will certainly become more public than will be 
convenient either for your intereſt, or your ho- 
nour. He would undoubtedly be unable to 
conceal a circumſtance fo advantageous to his 
preſent views, and which would give ſo much 
credit to the proſecution in which he is engaged : 
and I am perſuaded he would fcarce refrain from 
making it the ſubject of his converſation, not- 
withſtanding he were ſure the diſcovery would 
prove to his prejudice. Pompey, I am told, 
intereſts himſelf extremely in behalf of Appius: 
inſomuch that it is generally imagined he has a 
deſign of ſending one of his ſons in order to ſo- 
licit you in his favour. Mean while we are in 
the humour here of acquitting all criminals : 
nothing, in truth, ſo baſe or ſo villainous can 
be perpetrated that is not fure of efcaping 
puniſhment. You will perceive how wonder- 
ouſly active our conſuls are in their office, when 
I tell you that they have not yet been able to 
procure a ſingle decree of the ſenate, except 
Ff 4 R 
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Even 
our friend Curio has not hitherto acted with any 
ſpirit in his tribunate: as indeed it is impoſſible 
to deſcribe the general indolence that has ſeized 
us. If it were not for my conteſts with the 
vintners and the furveyors of the public aquæ- 
ducts, all Rome would appear in a profound 
lethargy. In ſhort, I know not to what degree 


the Parthians may have animated you : but as 


for us in this part of the world, we are faſt 
afleep. But how much ſoever we may want to 
be awakened; I hope it will not be by the Par- 
thians. It is reported, nevertheleſs, tho' I know 
not on what foundation, that they have gained 
ſome {light advantage over the troops of Bibulus, 
near Mount Amanus. | 

Since I wrote the above, I muſt recall what 
I aid concerning Curio: the cold fit is at 
length expelled, by the warmth of thoſe cenſures 
to which the levity of his conduct has expoſed 
him. For, not being able to carry his point 
with reſpect to the intercalation '*, he has de- 
ſerted the intereſt of the ſenate; and harangued 


the people in favour of Cæſar 1. He threatens 


9 This feſtival was inſtituted by We, in memory of 
his conqueſt of Etruria. 


0 See tem. 8. p. 266. of this vol. 
It has already been obſerved in the courſe of theſe res 


parks, that Curio fecretly favoured the intereſt of Czſar, 


likewiſe 
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likewiſe to propoſe a Viarian law, ſomewhat of A. U. 203. 
the ſame tendency with the Agrarian one which 

was formerly attempted by Rullus ** : as alſo an- 

other, impowering the Ædiles to diſtribute corn 

among the people. 9 217702 Wa. 2964 eg. 

If you ſhould determine (as I think you 

ought) to employ your good offices in behalf 

of Appius, I beg you would take that oppor- 


at the ſame time that he affected to act in concert with the 
friends of the ſenate. But circumſtances being now mature 
for throwing aſide the maſk, he ſeized the firit opportunity 
of —_— with his party. With this view, he applied 
to the pontifical college for an intercalation, in order to 
lengthen out the period of his tribunitial miniſtry. This 
he knew would not be granted: as having before raiſed, it 
is probable, ſome ſuſpicion of his real deſigns. The re- 
fuſal, however, furniſied him with the pretence he wanted ; 
and gave a colour (ſuch as it was) to the deſertion he had 
long meditated. F Soni OSes 
* Rullus was tribune of the people in the conſulate 
of Cicero: by whoſe addreſs and eloquence the law which 
Rullus attempted to introduce, was rejected. Theſe laws 
(as Dr. Middleton obſerves) „ uſed to be greedily received 
«+ by the populace, and were propoſed therefore by fac 
« tious magiſtrates, as oft as they had any point to carry 
with the multitude againſt the public good: but this 
law (of Rullus) was of all others the moſt extravagant, 
« and by a ſhew of granting more to the people than had 
ever been r before, 1. likely to be accepted. 
The purpole of it was to create a decemvirate, or ten 
*« commiſſioners, with abſolute power for five years over 
„ all the revenues of the republic; to diſtribute them at 
«« pleaſure to the citizens; to ſell and buy what lands they 
thought fit; to determine the rights of the principal 
«« poſſe ſſors; to require an aceount from all the generals 
abroad, except Pompey, of the ſpoils taken In their 
wars ; to ſettle colonies whereſoever they judged proper, 
and particularly at Capua ; and in ſhort, to command 


Fall the money and forces of the empire.“ Lie of Tall, 
i» 161. 8vo. edit. 
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A. v. 503. tunity of recommending me to his Grout. Let 
me prevail with you likewiſe not to declare your- 
ſelf with reſpect to Dolabella : as your leaving 
that point at large will be of ſingular import- 
ance, not only to the affair I hint-at, but alſo in 
regard to the opinion the world will entertain of 
your juſtice and honour. 

Will it not be a high reflection upon you, if 
I ſhould not be furniſhed with ſome Grecian 
Panthers? Fareel, | 


LETTER VI. 
From the Same. 


Know not how ſoon you may with to refign 
your government ; but for my own part, my 
impatience for your return is in proportion to the 
good Fortune that has hitherto attended your 
arms. Whilſt you continue in the province 
therefore, I ſhall be under perpetual apprehen- 
fions, leſt fome unlucky reverſe ſhould damp 
the 3 joy I take in your late ſucceſsful expedi- 
tion. 
I have time to write but a very few words, as 
T convey this by the hands of the courier to the 
farmers of the revenue, who is juſt ſetting out: 
and indeed I ſent you a long letter yeſterday 
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by your freed-man. Nothing has fince occurred A.v. * 
worth communicating : unleſs you ſhould have 

__ curioſity enough to think (as I imagine you will) 
that the following articles deſerve notice. In the 
firſt place then, Cornificius is upon the point 
of being married to the youngeſt daughter of 
Sylla: and in the next, Paula Valeria on the 
very day her huſband was expected from his 
government, procured a divoree, without al- 
ledging the leaſt cauſe. She is to be married 
to Decimus Brutus. Several very extraordinary 
incidents of the ſame kind have happened dur- 
ing your abſence. But would you have ſuſ- 
pected that Seryius Ocella was ſo well with 
the ladies, as to have been twice diſcovered in 
cloſe gallantry within the ſpace of three ſhort 
days? If you aſk me where the ſcene of this 
amorous adventure was laid? In fad truth, my 
friend, where 1 leaft wiſhed : but for the reſt I 
leave you to inquire of others. And a pleaſant 
Piece of intelligence it will be for our noble ge- 
neral to learn, in whoſe fair quarters the luck- 
leſs Ocella was ſciſed! Farewel. 


* One would almoſt faſpea, from the reſerved manner in 
which Ccolius relates this adventure, that he had a 
— en on his brow (as the poet humovrouly calls 2 or not 

more pit | 


i 
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+45 Ba X- BK. VILE 
I0 Arrius Porckxx. 
A. U. 26. T Will anſwer, your letter more fully than 
n I can at preſent, the very firſt moment I 
Mall have more leiſure. In the mean while 
T- ſnatch the opportunity of ſending this by 
the hands of ſome domeſtics of Brutus, who 
Juſt now called; upon me at Laodicea, and are 
returning with all expedition to Rome. They 
are in ſo much haſte that I have only time to 
write this, and-another to Brutus. 
The deputies from  Apamea delivered your 
long letter to me, wherein you very unjuſtly ac- 
cuſe me of having obſtructed by my mandates 
the public monument * which that city propoſed 


"4 It was uſual with thefe Aſtatic provinces, to conſecrate 
temples to their Roman governors and aſſociate them with 
the gods in the ſame common ceremonies of religious wor- 
ſhip. Probably therefore the building which the City of 
Apamea propoſed to ere, was ſome compliment to Ap- 
Pius of tliis- ſacred kind. The very ingenious Monſieur 
Mongault has ſhewn in a. learned diſſertation which he 
read before the Royal Academy of Belles Lg#tres at Paris, 
that the divine honours which were paid to the Roman 
Emperors, were only a continuance of the ſame infamous 


proſtitution which had been practiſed during the times of 
the republic. Plat. in vit. Flauiu. Memoires dt litterat. vol. 


I. Pp. 369. 


to 
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to - raiſe, You defire I would ſuffer them to A. U. 703. 
proceed immediately upon the execution of that 
deſign, leſt they ſhould be prevented by the win- 
ter; and very ſeverely reproach me for hav- 
ing ſuſpended the aſſeſſments for that purpoſe 
till I ſhoyld be able to inquire into the juſtice of 
raiſing them. This, you tell me, was in ſome ſort 
an abſolute prohibition : ſince the winter would 
neceſſarily be ſet-in, before I could return out 
of Cilicia in order to examine into that affair. 
Having thus ſtated the ſeveral articles of your 
charge ; I will now ſhew you that they are alto- 
gether unreaſonable. In the firſt place then, as 1 
had received complaints on the part of thoſe who 
thought themſelves aggrieved by exceſſive taxes; 
where was the injuſtice, if I forbade theſe ſub- 
ſidies to be Jevied till I could examine into the 
merits of the caſe ? But this, it ſeems, I could 
not be able to effect, till the winter. Yet why 
not? let me aſk: ſince it was the part of 
thoſe who made theſe complaints to wait upon 
me, rather than mine to attend them. But 
you will object, perhaps, to the reaſonableneſs. 
of laying theſe people under the difficulty of 
taking ſo long a journey. Yet this journey you 
yourſelf muſt neceſſarily have deſigned they 
ſhould take, when you gave them your letter to 
deliver to me. L And deliver it they accordingly 
did; 
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Ab. vez: did: but they timed it fo abſurdly, that tho? it 
was to defire they might be permitted to begin 
their work during the ſummer, they did not 
bring it to me till that ſeaſon was expired. 1 
muſt acquaint you, however, that far the 
greater part of theſe very citizens are avetſe 
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to the levying this tax in queſtion: neverthe- 
leſs I ſhall take ſuch meaſures for that purpoſe, 
as I imagine wilt prove moſt agreeable to your 
inclinations. And thus much for this Apamean 
bufinefs. | 

I am informed by Paufanias, a freed-man of 
Lentulus and one of my accenſors *, that you 
complained to ham of my having treated you 


_ with great haughtineſs and mcivility by not 


coming to meet you in your approach to Ico- 
nium. The fact, however, is this: I received 
a meſſage from you late at night, acquainting 

me that you propoſed to give me an interview 
in Pos city before the next morning: but your 
ſervant could not inform me which of the two 
roads you intended to take. In order therefore 
that I might be ready to attend you, Idiſpatched 
your friend Varro, together with Lepta, the 
captain of my artillery, directing ther to take 
Gfferent roads, and which-ever ſhould meet you 


* The Accenſors were officers who 1 on the pro- 
confular magiſtrates in their courts of juſtice, = 


88 firſt, 
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firſt, to return with immediate notice. Ac- Av. 703. 


cordingly Lepta came back with great expedi- 
tion: and affuring me that you had actually 
paſſed the camp, I inſtantly went to Iconium. 
What followed I need not mention. And now 
is it probable, that I, who am rather apt to be 
more affiduous in offices of this kind, than my 


ſtation and character require, ſhould neglect to 


pay the accuſtomed honours to Appius Clau- 
dius; to one dignified with the auguſt title of 
Imperator; and what is til} ſtronger, to my 
friend ? But not to dwell any longer upon this 


article; I cannot forbear taking notice of an 
expreſſion you made uſe of to the ſame perſon. 
« A compliment of this kind, you told him, 


© had mutually paſſed between you and Len- 
ce tulus *: and did Cicero take upon himſelf to 
ce act towards a perſon of your quality with 
e leſs ceremony?“ But can it be true, that ſo 
weak an expreſſion ſhould drop from a man of 
your improved underſtanding, and knowledge 


of the world: I will add too, (what the ſtoĩcs 
juſtly rank in the number of ſocial virtues) of 


your refined good breeding? Can you poſſibly 
believe me ſo mean, as to be influenced more 


by the diſtinctions of birth, than of merit? I 


37. 
+ Lentulus was eder to Angles in the mary ment 
of Cicilia: as Appius was to Cicero. 


6 have 


— 
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Au. 703. have ever indeed held the founders of illuſ—- 
—Y. trious families as truly great; but never could 1 


eſteem the ſplendid names they tranſmitted to 
their poſterity, as objects of my admiration. 
Theſe were my ſentiments even before I had 
myſelf attained what the world conſiders as the 
higheſt honours. But now, after having filled 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed poſts in the common- 
wealth with a character that leaves nothing more 
for my ambition to wiſh; tho' I am far from 
thinking myſelf ſuperior to thoſe of your rank, 
I hoped however that I might be deemed their 
equal. I am perſuaded at leaſt, that I have 
been always regarded as ſuch, not only by Len- 
tulus, to whom I yield the preference to myſelf 
in every reſpe&t; but by Pompey likewiſe, 
whom I look upon as the greateſt man the 
world has ever produced. But if you differ from 


them in this opinion; I would recommend the 


writings of Athenodorus * to your attentive per- 
uſal : as they will teach you to form a more 
juſt diſtinction between high birth and true 
nobility *. 

But not to deviate farther from the purpoſe 
of my letter: I beg you would do me the juſ- 
rice to believe, not only that I am your friend, 


5 He was preceptor to Auguſtus Cæſar. Marnur. 
dee rem, i, p. 101. of this vol. 
but” 
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but that I am moſt affectionately ſo: the truth A. v. oz. 
of which I ſhall endeavour to evince, by every 


) 


or CICER O. 


means in my power. Nevertheleſs, if you are 
diſpoſed to make the world ſuſpect that you 
have leſs reaſon to take my intereſt under your 
protection during my abſence, than I had ro act 
for yours in the ſame circumſtance ; I willingly 
ſpare you the trouble; | 


T here want not chiefs in ſuch a cauſe to fight, 
And Fove himſelf ſhall guard a monarch's right ”. 


But, notwithſtanding you ſhould give me rea- 
ſon to think that you are of a temper too apt 


to take offence, you will not however extin- 


guiſh my deſire of exerting my beſt ſervices 
in your behalf: you will only render me leſs 
ſollicitous in what manner you may receive 
them. ” 

Thus I have opened my heart to you with 
a freedom that reſults from the conſcious ſin- 
cerity of my friendſhip towards you : and 
which, as it was founded on diſpaſſionate judg- 


7 Hom. Pope's tranſlat. Theſe lines are taken from the 
ſpeech of Agamemnon to Achilles in the firſt Iliad, where 
the latter threatens to withdraw his forces from the com- 
mon cauſe. Cicero ſeems to apply them in particular allu- 
fion- to his intereſt with Pompey : who, at this time, was 
the great idol of his devotion, and the political Jove at 
whoſe ſhrine he moſt devoutly bowed, 
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Av, ven ment, I ſhall preſerve. juſt as long as may be 
— agreeable to your own inclinations, Farewel. 


LETTER VII 
| To Calus Cassius, Proquæſtor. 


NA own inclinations have anticipated your 
| recommendation: I have long ſince re- 
ceived Marcus Fabius into the number of my 
friends. He has extremely endeared himſelf to 
me indeed, by his great politeneſs and elegance 


He attended Craſſus into Syria, as his quæſtor: who 
being killed in an engagement againft the Parthians, as 
has been related tm rem. 7. p. 128. of this vol. the admini- 
ſtration devolved upon Caſſius, He ſeems when this letter 
was written to have been ſetting out, if not actually upon 
the road, from that province. Soon after his return to 
Rome, the civil war broke out; in which he commanded 
a very conſiderable fleet on the fide of Pompey : but upon 
the defeat of that. general in the plains of Pharſalia, he 

ſurrendered both himſelf and his ſhips to the conqueror. 
See rem. p. 171. vol. ii. It is unnecefſary to mention the 

art which Caſſius afterwards acted towards his bene- 
factor : as every body knows that he was the principal 
contriver and manager of the conſpiracy againſt Cæſar. 
Plutarch aſſerts, that he engaged in this deſign from his 
paſſionate love of liberty; but the contemporaries of Caſſius 
thought otherwiſe, and it was generally believed in Rome, 
that he was actuated upon that —— more by pique 
than patriotiſm. - It is probable indeed that the former was 
his ſtrongeſt, if not his ſingle, motive: for his. oppreſſive 
and tyrannical conduct during his adminiſtration of the 
province of Syria, renders it not very reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
that he was a real friend to the natural rights of man- 


kind. Plut. in vit. Brut. Cic. epiſt. famil. viii. 10. ſee let. 
14. book iv. p. 390. of this vol. | c 
O 


* 
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of manners: but particularly by the ſingular A. u. 703. 


affection I have. obſerved he bears towards you. 
Accordingly, tho' your letter in his behalf was 
not without effect, yet my own knowledge of 


the regard he entertains for you had ſomewhat 


more: you may be aſſured therefore I ſhall very 
faithfully confer upon him the good offices you 
requeſt, 

Many reaſons concurred to make me wiſh 
you could have given me an interview. In the 
firſt place, I was deſirous after ſo tedious a 
ſeparation, to ſee a friend whom I have long 


eſteemed. In the next place I ſhould have 

been glad to have expreſſed thoſe congratula- 
tions in perſon, which I have already paid you 
in a letter. I wanted likewiſe an opportunity | 


of conferring with you upon our mutual affairs, 


as well as of confirming a friendſhip founded on 


many reciprocal good offices, tho' interrupted 
indeed by a long abſence. But fince I could 
not obtain the pleaſure of a nearer conference, 
let me take the advantage at leaſt of this more 
diſtant communication: and which in moſt re- 
ſpecs will anſwer the ſame purpoſe. There is 
one or two however, I muſt except: as it can 
neither afford me a ſatisfaction equal to that of 


ſeeing you, nor a mean of rendering you ſo 


ſenſible of the joy I feel in your late ſucceſs. 
Gg 2: But 
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A. u. 703- But tho' I have already expreſſed my congra- 


tulations in a former letter, I will here again 
aſſure you that I very ſincerely rejoice, not only 
in the illuſtrious actions you have performed ?, 
but at your very | opportune departure amidſt 
the general eſteem and applauſes of the whole 
| province. ö | 8 | 

And now, what I had farther to ſay if we 
had met, related to our mutual affairs: a point 


Caſſius, after the death of Craſſus, and the total defeat 
of his army, conducted back the remains of the Roman 
troops into Syria, and ſhut himſelf up in Antiochia. But 
upon the approach of the Parthians towards that City, he 
ſailed out; and by his bravery and conduct, having re- 
E the enemy, he continued harraſſing their retreat till 

e drove them entirely out of Syria. It is upon this ſuc- 
ceſs that Cicero's congratulations are founded: but they 
are congratulations in which he was by no means ſincere. 
Far in wa letters to Atticus written about this time, he 
ſpeaks of Caſſius as having magnified his actions to the ſe- 
nate much beyond the truth : and even claims a ſhare with 
him in the glory of repulſing the Parthians. It was tlie 
news; he ſays, of his being upon the march in order to 
aſſiſt Caſſius, that animated his courage, and ſpread ſuch 
terror among the enemy as induced them to retreat. But 
this (as the very ingenious French tranſlator of the letters 
to Atticus obſerves) was aſcribing to himſelf an honour to 
which he had certainly no right, For Cicero was at a 
grout diſtance from Antiochia when the Parthians retreated 
rom that city: which the bravery of Caſſius, together with 
their own inexperience in the nature of regular . were 
the only cauſes of their abandoning. An obſervation there- 
fore of Cicero's own, may ſerve, perhaps, as a proper con- 
cluſion to this remark : Deforme eft de ſe-ipſo predicare, fal/o 
preſertim ; et cum irrifrone audientium imitari militem glorio- 
Jum. Dio, p. 134. Ad Att. v. 20, 21, Mong. Traduct. 
vol. iii. p. 148. rem. 9. De offic. i. 38. 
| | however 
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however which may full as well be diſcuſſed in A. u. 504. 


this manner. With regard to your own ; when 


I conſider your intereſt in general, I cannot but 
adviſe you to haſten to Rome, When 1 left the 
city, there was not the leaſt appearance of any 
deſigns to your prejudice : and I am perſuaded 


your returning thither while the ſucceſs of your 


arms is freſh upon the minds of the people, 
will inſure you a reception greatly to your ho- 
nour. The reaſon for haſtening your journey 
will hold ftill ſtronger, if you are convinced 
that you ſhall be able to defeat thoſe proſe- 
cutions which you are apprehenſive, it ſeems, 
may be brought againſt ſome of your officers : 
as nothing will place your character in a more 
advantageous light, than a victory of this kind. 
But, if you imagine the charge can be made 
good againſt them; it merits your conſidera- 


tion, whether your arrival in Rome will not 


happen in a conjuncture very unfavourable for 
ſuch a circumſtance. Upon the whole, you 
yourſelf are moſt capable of determining this 
queſtion : as you are the beſt judge of your own 
ſtrength. If you think you ſhall triumph over 
your adverſaries; it is a circumſtance undoubt- 


edly that will raiſe your general credit: but if 


you are clear that the reverſe will prove the 
Cale, you will certainly be leſs mortified by the 
Gg 3 diſtant 
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A. u. 703. diſtant reflections of the world, than if you were 
» puced within the hearing of their n R 


cenſures. 

As to my own affairs ; I muſt en the re- 
queſt of my laft, and intreat you to exert your 
utmoſt endeavours that my continuance here 
may not be extended beyond the period limited 
by the ſenate and the people. I urge this re- 
queſt, as one upon which all my hopes depend: 
and intreat you to act in it with a proporti- 
onable zeal. You will find Paulus ex- 
tremely well diſpoſed to co-operate with. you 
upon this occaſion ; as alſo both Curio and 
Furnius ** 

I have cd to add the laſt article I men- 
tioned, as an inducement for deſiring an inter- 
view: I mean, in order to renew and confirm 
the pledges of our mutual friendſhip. I perſuade 
myſelf it will not be neceflary to employ many 
words for that purpoſe. You diſcovered indeed 
an early diſpoſition to be thus united with me: 
as on my part, I always conſidered it as my 
particular honour. I found it too my great ſup- 
port in the ſeaſon of my misfortunes. Let me 
add, in farther claim to its continuance, that 1 

þave contracted fince your abſence a great inti- 


n One of the preſent conſuls, 
_ B? Tribunes of the people. | 
mac} 
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macy with your relation Brutus. I promiſe A. U. 703. 


myſelf much ſatisfaction ſrom the ſociety of two 
ſuch ingenious friends, as well as very high 
advantages from your united ſervices: ſuffer 


me not, I conjure you, to conceive this hope 


in vain, In the mean time, I beg to hear from 
you immediately: as I deſire likewiſe you would 


write to me very frequently when you return to 
Rome, Farewel. 


L E T T E R IX. 
To Maxcus 8 Curule-AÆEdile. 


HE very worthy and learned Marcus 
Fabius, is a perſon with whom I am 
moſt intimately connected. He ſtrongly indeed 
engages my affection, not only by his ſuperior 
genius and erudition, but by that uncommon 


modeſty which adorns them. I intreat you there- 
fore to undertake his cauſe with the ſame 


warmth as if it were my own. I know you 
fine orators, are fo much employed, that a man 


Brutus was at this time married to Junia the Siſter of 
Caſſius. 


This ſeems to be the perſon mentioned in the forego- 
ing letter: in whoſe behalf Caſſius had written to Cicero. 
The following epiſtle is likewiſe in favour of the ſame 
friend, and upon the ſame occaſion, 


„ muſt 
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A. u. 703. muſt have committed murder at leaſt, oy; he 


can hope that his affairs are of ſignificancy 
enough to claim your aſſiſtance. In the pre- 
ſent” inftance however, I will take no excuſe: 
and if I have any ſhare in your regard, you will 
give up all dear SON . F abius requires 


1770 ſervices. | 4 A8 2 8 


The ſeverity of ths: winter has: prevented 
my receiving any diſpatches. from Rome, a 
conſiderable time. I am extremely impatient 
therefore to hear what is going forward amongſt 


you: and particularly what my friend Ccelius is 


doing. Farewel. 


wi > VED 2» of - 


To Cugrius 'PrpucAanus, Pretor *, 


Have long enjoyed an intimacy with Mar- 
cus Fabius, for whom I ſincerely profeſs the 
moft tender regard. I do not, however, deſire 
to influence your judgment in the ſuit which he 
has depending before you: as I am ſure you 
will not depart from thoſe rules of equity which 


1 your honour obliges you to obſerve, and Wich 


'S The" prætörs were next in 2 and power to the 
conſuls ; and their office ſomewhat reſembled that Ma our 
chief Juſtices. * See rem. 14. p. 363, of this vol. 


Jar, * | 10 0 p you 
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you preſcribed to yourſelf when you firſt entered A- U. 703, 
upon your office * My only requeſt is (and * 


it is a requeſt I moſt earneſtly make) that you 
would allow him to wait upon you, and would 
favour his claim ſo far as juſtice is on his ſide, 
In a word, let me intreat you to ſhew him 
that my friendſhip can avail him even at this 
diſtance. Farewel. 


i Jo-Bo T2 LK: 
To Apepivs PuLCHER. 


J Have at laſt received a letter from you writ- 
J ten in a ſpirit worthy of yourſelf: as it is 
conceived in terms full of a generous and can- 
did friendſhip. It ſhould ſeem indeed, that the 
very view of Rome had an immediate effect 
upon your temper, and reſtored you to the 
agreeable poſſeſſion of your uſual good humour 
and politeneſs. I am ſure at leaft, that the two 
complaining letters you wrote to me on your 
journey, ere you had left Aſia, were ſuch as I 
could not read without reluctance. I will own 


3 The ſeveral prætors before they entered upon their of- 
fice, drew up _ publiſhed a ſort of formulary which they 
intended to obſerve in their reſpective adminiſtrations of 
juſtice. Reſin. Antig. Rom. vii. 700, 


too, 
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A. u. 703. too, that conſcioos of the inviolable attachment 
— 


which 1 have ever preſerved to your intereſts, 1 
could not forbear anſwering them with ſome 
warmth. The letter indeed which you deli- 
vered to my freed-man Philotimus, left me no 
room to doubt that there were ſome perſons in 
this province, who were no well-wiſhers to our 
union. But I have the ſatisfaction to find, that 
as ſoon as you came to Rome, or rather as ſoon 
as you were met by your friends and family, 
you were convinced of that warm and conſtant 
teſtimony I gave of my friendſhip and eſteem 
for you upon all occaſions during your abſence. 
You will eaſily imagine then with how much 
pleaſure I read your aſſurances, that if any in- 
cident ſhould ariſe wherein my reputation may 
be concerned, you will endeavour to make me 
an equal return. And tho' you doubt whether 
you ſhall be able effectually to do ſo ; moſt 
certainly there is no reaſon to queſtion it: for 
there is nothing, my friend, which a ſincere 
and zealous affection is not capable of per- 
forming, ; 


3 Notwithſtanding I was well perſuaded in my 


own judgment, and had received frequent aſſu- 


rances likewiſe by the letters of my friends, 


that you would undoubtedly be honoured with 
2 triumph; yet it afforded me a ſingular plea- 
O03 Eg : | ſure 
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ſure to be confirmed ? in this perſuaſion by your A. u. yog. 
— 


own hand. Believe me however, I by no means 
rejoice in it from a felfiſh Epicurean principle, 
and as it may probably facilitate my own pre- 
tenſions of the ſame kind; but as taking a 
ſincere and diſintereſted ſhare in every increaſe 
of your dignities. I intreat you then, as you 
have more frequent opportunities of writing 
into this province than any other of my friends, 
that you would give me' immediate notice as 
ſoon as you ſhall have obtained the decree, which 
you have ſo much reaſon to expect, and which 
I ſo unfeignedly wiſh you. If the tedious reſo- 
lutions of the long bench, as our friend Pompey 
calls the ſenate, ſhould delay your hopes a few 
days (and more than a few days they, ſurely, 
cannot delay them) be confident, however, that 
they will at length diſtinguiſh you with thoſe 
honours which are ſo juſtly your due. Again 
therefore I conjure you as you give me your 
affection, or would preſerve mine, to let me 
participate in the Joy of this good news as early 
as poſſible, | 

To this requeſt I will join another : and re- 
mind you of executing your promiſe of ſending 


+ When Cicero wrote this epiſtle he had not received 
the letter from Celius, wherein he gives him an account of 
Appius having __ his petition for a triumph, See the 
5th letter of this book. 


me 
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A. u. 703. me the completion of your treatiſe on augury *, 
l aſk this, not only as being deſirous of in- 


forming myſelf in the rites and principles of 
the ſacred college; but as I receive with , un- 
common ſatisfaction every mark of your favour. 
As to the requeſt you made me on your part, of 
returning you a compliment in the ſame kind; 
it is a point I muſt; well conſider. For it 
would ill become an author whom you have ſa 
often applauded for the pains ? he beſtows upon 


See rem. 1. p. 279. of this vol. 

„ Tis ſtrange to ſee how differently the vanity of man- 
« kind runs, in different times and ſeaſons, Tis at preſent 
«© the boaſt of almoſt every enterprizer in the muſes art, 
* that by his genius alone, and a natural rapidity. of ſtile 
% and thought, he is able to carry all before him; that 
e he plays with his buſineſs, does things in paſſing ; at a 
venture; and in the quickeſt period of time. In the 
7e days of Attic. elegance, as works were then truly of 
* another form and turn, fo workmen were of another hu- 
<© mour, and had their vanity pf a quite contrary kind. 
«© They became rather affected in endeavouring to diſcover 
* the pains they had taken to be correct. They were glad 
** to inſinuate how laboriouſly, and with what expence of 
„time, they had brought the ſmalleſt work of theirs (as 
„ perhaps a ſingle ode, or ſatire, an oration, or panegyric) 
*« to its perfection. When they had ſo poliſhed their piece, 
„ and rendered it ſo natural and eaſy, that it WA only 
* a lucky flight, a hit of thought, or flowing vein of hu- 
*© mqur; they were then chiefly concerned left it ſhould in 
«© reality paſs, for ſuch, and their artifice remain undiſ- 
<« covered. They were willing it ſhould be known how 
«« ſerious their play was; and how elaborate their freedom 
and facility; that they might ſay as the agreeable and 
“ polite poet, glancing on himſelf, L 


. **© Ludentis ſpeciem dabit et rorquebitur ans 


Shaft. charact. 1. 233. hi 
| his 
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his compoſitions, to ſuffer any crude and indi- A. u. 504. 
geſted performance to come forth from hi 


hands : eſpecially upon an occaſion that would 
_ juſtly expoſe him to the cenſure, not only of 
being guilty of negligence, but of a moſt un- 
grateful diſreſpect. However, I may find ſome 


opportunity perhaps, of ſatisfying both you and 


myſelf upon this article. In the mean time, I 
hope you will endeavour, in conformity to your 
promiſe, that a public thankſgiving of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed kind be decreed as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible, on account of my late victories : and I 
am perſuaded you will act with that zeal 
which is agreeable to your ſincerity, and to 


the friendſhip which has long ſubſiſted be- 


tween us. I was ſomewhat later in my public 
diſpatches for this purpoſe, than I wiſhed : and 
as they were delayed likewiſe by the diffi- 
culty of navigation. at that ſeaſon, they did not, 
I ſuppoſe, arrive before the ſenate was pro- 
| rogued. It was the influence which your advice 
always has upon my judgment, that induced 
me to defer them: and I am ſatisfied it was 
perfectly right not to acquaint the ſenate of my 
being ſaluted with the title of Imperator, till I 
had gained {till farther advantages by my. arms, 
and entirely completed the campaign. I con- 
fidently rely therefore un the aſſiſtance you 

have 
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4 Lr have Wade and recommend to your pro- 
tection whatever elſe concerns either my affairs 
or my family. Farewel. 


LETTER XI. 


To Marevs Cortivs. 


OULD you imagine that I ſhould ever 
be at a loſs for words? I do not mean 
of that choſen and elegant kind which are the 
privilege of you celebrated orators, but thoſe of 
ordinary and common uſe. Yet, believe me, 1 
am utterly incapable of expreſſing the ſollici- 
tude I feel concerning the reſolutions that may 
be taken in the ſenate in regard to the provin- 
ces. I am extremely impatient indeed to return 
to my friends at Rome: among which number 
you are principally in my thouglits. I will con- 
feſs likewiſe that I am quite ſatiated of my go- 
vernment. For in the firft place, I have more 
reaſon to apprehend that ſome reverſe. of For- 
tune may deprive me of the glory I have here 
acquired, than to expect I ſhall be able to raiſe 

it higher. And in the next place, I cannot but 
look upon the whole buſineſs of this ſcene, as 
much inferior to my ſtrength : which is both 
able and accuſtomed to ſupport a far more im- 

3 portant 
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portant weight. I will acknowledge too, that A. v. %. 
L am uneaſy in the expectation of a very ter 
rible war ? which is likely to be kindled in this 
part of the world: and which I may probably 


eſcape, if I ſhould obtain * diſmiſſion at the 
ſtated time. 


I do not forget the panthers you defired ; and 
have given my orders to the perſons uſually em- 
ployed in hunting them: but theſe animals are 
exceedingly ſcarce with us. They take it fo un- 
kind, you muſt know, that they ſhould be the 

only creatures in my province for whom any 
ſnares are laid, that they have withdrawn them- 
ſelves from my government, and are marched 
into Caria. However the huntſmen, and par- 
ticularly honeſt Patiſchus, are making very 
diligent inquiry after their haunts; and all the 
game they can meet with, ſhall certainly be 
yours: but what the number will prove, is al- 
together uncertain, Be well aſſured, the honour 
of your dileſhip is much my care: and this 
day particularly reminds me of it, as it is the 
feſtival of the Megaleſian games *. 


'7. With the Parthians. 


The Megaleſian games were under the conduct of the FT 
curule Ædiles, as well as thoſe called the Roman. The 
learned Manutius therefore conjectures, that the anniverſary 
of the former reminded Cicero of the panthers which Cœ- 

lis requeſted in order to you: — ſnews he was to ex- 


I hope 
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Kb. 5. I hope you will ſend me a minute detail of 


our public affairs: as JI have an intire depend- 
ance on the accounts which are tranſmitted to 
me by your hand. Farewel. 


LETTER: MM, 


To TüERMVus, Proprætor. 


OUR very generous treatment of Marcus 
| Marcilius, the ſon of my friend and in- 
terpreter ?, is a moſt obliging inſtance, among 
many others, of the regard you pay to my re- 


commendations. He came to me at Laodicea, 


and expreſſed the higheſt-gratitude for the good 
offices you had conferred upon him at my re- 
queſt. As you ſee therefore that your favours 


are not beſtowed upon thoſe who, are inſenſible 


of their value ; I hope you will be the more in- 


* 


hibit at the latter: which were celebrated with greater 
pomp and magnificence. The nature of the Roman games 
has already been explained in rem. 7. p. 354. of this 
vol. 'The Megalefian games were inſtituted in honour of 


the mother of the gods, and were ſo called from Megale/ia, 


(ſcil. o og Tue WEYHATG decg) a temple in Phrygia, from 
whence the ſtatue and worſhip of that goddeſs was brought 
to Rome. This feſtival commenced on the 4th of April, 
and continued ſix days. | 


The governors of provinces were prohibited.. from 
uſing any other language than the Latin, in the functions 
of their miniſtry ; 2 which reaſon they were always at- 
tended with interpreters. Val. Max. ii. 2. 


* 


clined 
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clined to continue ahi I intreat you then to AV. 504: 
interpoſe, as far as your honour will permit, in 
preventing a proſecution wherein the mother-in- 
law.of this young man is likely to be involved. 
And tho' I ſtrongly. recommended Marcilius to 
you in my former letter; yet it is with ſtill greater 

_ warmth that I do ſo in this: as I have ſince re- 
ceived very ſingular, and indeed almoſt incre- 
dible -proofs of his father's probity and fidelity 


during the many months he has been bt in 
my Gavide: Farewel. | 


LETT ER XIV, 
To the Same. 


ELD repott of a vety conſiderable war being 
kindled in Syria, is confirmed to me by 
daily expreſſes. I take the liberty therefore; in 
confidence of our mutual friendſhip, to preſs 
you ſo much the more ſtrongly to diſmiſs my 
lieutenant Anneius as ſoon as poſſible: His 
military abilities indeed will render -his advice 
and aſſiſtance of ſingular advantage in this con- 
juncture, both to myſelf and to the republic. 
Nothing could have induced him to leave me 
at this critical ſeaſon, or, in truth, have pre- 
Failed with me to conſent to his abſence, bu 
Vor. I. H h an 
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A. U. eg. an affair of the laſt importance to his intereſt. 
However, as I purpoſe to go into Cilicia about 

the beginning of May, it is abſolutely neceſſary 


he ſhould return before that time. 

I Will take this opportunity of moſt earneſtly 
rene wing the requeſt I made to you in perſon, 
and which I afterwards repeated in a letter, 
khat you would employ your good offices in ſet- 
tling his conteſt with the city of Sardis, agree- 
ably-to-the juſtice of his cauſe, and the dignity 
of his character. 1 had the pleaſure when 1 
talked with you upon this ſubject at Epheſus, 
to find you perfectly well diſpoſed to aſſiſt him 
upon his own account. Let me add, however, 
that your adjuſting this affair to his ſatisfaction, 
will be performing the moſt acceptable ſervice 
likewiſe to myſelf. I conjure you therefore to 
diſpatch it with all poſſible expedition. Fare- 
wel. 


_ ® Beſides the province of Cilicia properly ſo called, there 
were three other adjoining diſtricts annexed to Cicero's go- 
vernment: in one of which he appears to have been at the 
time of writing this letter. 


LET. 


— 
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LETTER XV. 


To. Mancus corluus Curule-Adile. 


you very agreeable letters viſit me but ſel- A. U. voz. 
dom: perhaps, by ſome accident or other, as 
they loſe their way. How*full was the laſt * 
which came to my hands, of the moſt prudent 
and obliging advice! I had determined indeed 
to act in the manner you recommend : but it 
gives an additional ſtrength to one's reſolu- 
tions, to find them conformable to the ſen- 
timents of ſo faithful and ſo judicious a 
friend. I have often aſſured you of my extreme 
affeftion for Appius: and I had reaſon to be- 
lieve, after our mutual reconcilement, that he 
entertained the ſame favourable diſpoſition to- 
wards me. For he diſtinguiſhed me in his con- 
ſulate with great marks of honour and amity: and 
appeared willing upon all occaſions eo gratify 
my requeſts even in favour of others. I muſt ap- 
peal to you (ſince the droll Phania *, is, I think, 
no more) that I was not wanting on my part in 
a ſuitable return: and indeed he ſtood ſo much 


The 5th letter of this book. 
* A favourite freed-man of — 


His the 
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A. U. 703. the higher in my eſteem, as I was ſenſible of the 
affection he had conceived for you. Add to 


this, that I am, as you well know, wholly de- 
voted to Pompey, and tenderly attached alſo to 
Brutus. Can I then want a reaſon of uniting. 
myſelf with Appius, thus ſupported as he is, by 


. the moſt powerful friends and alliances, and 


flouriſhing in every other advantage that can be 
derived from affluent poſſeſſions in conjunction 
with great abilities *! But beſides theſe conſide- 
rations, I muſt mention likewiſe the connection 
that fubſiſts between us as members of the fame 
ſacred college, and the honour he has publicly 
paid me in his learned treatiſe concerning its 


That Cicero was wholly devoted to Pompey, cannot 
be doubted : but that he was ſincere in this declaration 
with reſpe& to Brutus, may well be queſtioned. It appears 
indeed that they were neither of them perfectly ſatisfied 
with each other at this time: and Cicero complains to 
Atticus of having received ſome very haughty and diſ- 
reſpectful letters from Brutus, even when the latter was 
ſolliciting his good offices in favour of Appius. Nullas un- 
guam (lays he) ad me litteras miſit Brutus, ne proxime quidem 
de Appio, in quibus non eſſet arrogant, axowurnrar aliquid. 
Plane parum cogitat, quid ſcribat, aut ad quem. Ad Att. vi. 
3. vid. etiam vi. 1. v. 21. See rem. 2. p. 379. of this vol. 


1 Theſe were the true, and perhaps the only reaſons 
which induced Cicero to endeavour to be upon good terms 
with Appius. For that he had a real affection for him, as 
he pretends in this epiſtle, is by no means probable. On 
the contrary, in a letter to Atticus, he ſpeaks of his diſ- 
poſition towards Appius, in terms of much lower import; 
and diſcovers at the ſame time the principal motive that 
engaged him in his intereſt. Pro Appio nos hic omnia facie- 
mus ; honeſte tamen, ſed plane libenter. Nec enim ipſum odi- 


* 


mus z et Pompeius mirifice a me contendit. Ad Att. vi. 2. 


inſtitutions. 
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inſtitutions. I mark out theſe ſeveral circum- 
ſtances the more particularly, as your letter 


ſeemed to intimate a doubt in what manner I was 
inclined towards him. This leads me to ſuſpect, 


469 
A. U. 503. 
— 


that ſome idle tale or other has been reported to 


the diſadvantage of my ſentiments reſpecting Ap- 
pius: but be aſſured, whatever you have heard 
of that nature, is utterly falſe. I muſt confeſs 
at the ſame time, that his maxims and mine in 
the adminiſtration of this province, have been 
ſomewhat different : and it may from thence, 
perhaps, have been ſuggeſted, that I acted coun- 
ter to his meaſures more from a ſpirit of op- 
- poſition, than from any real diſagreement of 
principles. But believe me, I have never ſaid 
or done the leaſt thing throughout the whole 
courſe of my government, with a view of preju- 
dicing his reputation. And now that my friend 
Dolabella has ſo raſhly attacked him, I am ex- 
erting all my good offices to diſſipate the riſing 
ſtorm with which he is threatened. 

You mentioned ſomething of a lethargic in- 
activity that had ſeiſed the republic. I rejoiced 
no doubt, to hear that you were in a ſtate of ſuch 
profound tranquility, as well as that our ſpirited 
friend 5 was ſo much infected with this gene- 
ral indolence, as not to be in a humour of diſ- 


Curio. 


Bet Hh 3 turbing 
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A. U. 503. turbing it. But the laſt Par 281 aph of your letter; 


which was written, IF obſerved, with your own 
hand, changed the ſcene, and ſomewhat indeed 
diſcompoſed me. Is Curio really then become a 
convert to Cæſar > But extraordinary as this event 
may appear to others; believe me it is agreeable 
to what I always ſuſpected. Good gods! how do 
I long to laugh with you, at the ridiculous farce 
which is acting in your part of the world? 

I have finiſhed my juridical circuit: and not 
ooh ſettled. the finances of the ſeveral Cities 


upon a more advantageous baſis, but ſecured to 


the farmers of the revenues the arrears due on 
their former agreements, without the leaſt com- 
plaint from any of the parties concerned, In 


ſhort, I have given entire ſatisfaction to all or- 


ders and degrees of men in this province. K. 
propoſe therefore to ſet out for Cilicia * on the 
7th of May: from whence, after having juſt 
locked upon the troops in their ſummer canton- 
ment, and ſettled ſome affairs relating to the 
army, I intend, agreeably. to the decree of the 
ſenate for that purpoſe, to ſet forward to Rome. 
Jam extremely impatient indeed to return to 
my friends: but particularly to you, whom 1 
much wiſh to ſee in The adminiſtration of your 

Aditethip. Farewel. . | 


b See rem. p. A vol. 
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I. E. T TKR NM. 
To duns, 2 — Proprætor. 


7. is with great pleaſure I perceive that my A. u. 03. 
A ſervices to Rhodo and others of your friends. 
as well as thoſe likewiſe which I have performed 
to yourſelf, prove acceptable to a man of your 
grateſul diſpoſition. Be affured you will find me 
ſtill more and more deſirous of advancing your 
credit and reputation: though I muſt add that 
the lenity and juſtice of your government ſeem 
already to have raiſed them as high as poſſible. 
The more I reflect upon your affairs (and 
they are the daily ſubject of my thoughts) the 
more I am confirmed in that advice I commu- 
nicated to you by Ariſto. Tam well perſuaded 
indeed that you will draw upon yourſelf very 
powerful enemies, if you ſhould put any ſlight 
upon a young nobleman of your quæſtor's rank 
and intereſt. And a flight it will undoubtedly 
be, if you ſhould not at your departure commit 
the adminiſtration of the province to his hands: 
'as there is no other perſon to whom you can 
truſt it, of ſuperior quality. But abſtracted from 
all conſiderations of this kind; he has an un- 
Hh 4 queſtion- 
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A .U, 703. queſtionable right as your quæſtor to FiESreforted 


to any of your lieutenants : whoſe blameleſs and 
worthy conduct however, I muſt at the ſame 
time in juſtice acknowledge. I am perfectly 
ſenſible that you have nothing to fear from the 
reſentment of any man. I could wiſh neverthe- 
leſs, that you would not incur. the diſpleaſure, 
and elpecially with juſt reaſon, of three ſuch 


diſtinguiſhed perſons as your quæſtor and his 


brothers, For they are all of them men of ſome 
eloquence as well as & eat, ſpirit ; to which I muſt 
add, that I am perfuat ed they will ſucceſſively be 
tribunes of the people, during the three next 
following years. Now who can tell what turn 
public affairs may take? For my own part I 
think there is much appearance of great commo- 
tions ariſing in the commonwealth. I ſhould be 


forry therefore, that you ſhould render yourſelf 
obnoxious to ſo formidable a power-as the tribu- 
nirial ; eſpecially ſince you may eaſily avoid it, 
without offending any perſon, by juſtly. prefer- 
ring your quæ ſtor to your lieutenants. And 
ſhould his conduct as your, vice-gerent in the 
Province, prove worthy of his glorious anceſtors, 
a5 1 hope and believe ih will reflect, in ſome 


' 6 Pighius with Hit probability conjeAtures, from the 
prot Lori here mentioned compared with other paſſages 
in Cicero's writings, that Caius Antonius, ſecond brother 


to; Mark Antony, was quator to Thermus. Pighii annal. 
een | 7 1 3} degree, 
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degree, an honour upon yourſelf. But on the A. U. 04. 
contrary, ſhauld he deviate from their illuſtrious "VV 
examples ; the whole diſcredit will fall ſingly 
upon his own character, without involving yours | | 
in any part of the reproach. 1 
I am this moment ſetting out for Cilicia® : ſo | 
that I have only time to write theſe looſe hints | 


| juſt as they occur. I thought it incumbent ſl 
upon me however to ſend you my general ſen | 
| 

| 


timents of a point, wherein your intereſt is ſo 
nearly concerned, May the gods give ſucceſs 
to whatever you ſhall determine ! But if my it 
advice has any weight, you will avoid raiſing Il 
to yourſelf unneceſſary enemies, and prudently 
conſult your future repoſe. Farewel. 


See rem. p. 466. of this vol, 
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TO C. Trrivs' Ruevs; Prætor. 


A. U. 703. 1 UC Ius Cuſtidius s not onl | of the 
idius is not only 


&4 ſame tribe and corporation * with myſelf, 
but is likewiſe my particular friend. As he has 
a cauſe, which he purpoſes to bring before you, 


I recommend his intereſt to your protection: 


but no farther however, than is conſiſtent with 
your honour and my own good manners. All 
I requeſt therefore is, that. you. would allow 


him freely to wait upon you as often as he ſhall 


have occaſion; that yqu would comply with his 
defires as far as they ſhall appear equitable ; 
and in a word, that you would convince hiin 
that my friendſhip can effectually avail even at 


this diſtance. Farewel. 


Romulus divided his citizens into three tribes, each of 
which were ſubdivided into ten curiæ, or wards, Theſe 
tribes. were in after-times gradually increaſed, till they 
amounted to the number of thirty-five. 


The corporate or municipal towns were thoſe which 
were allowed to govern themſelves by their own laws and 
conſtitutions, and at the ſame time were honoured with 
the privileges of Roman citizens. Cicero was a native of 
one of theſe corporations, called Arpinum : ſituated in a 
2 of Italy, which now makes part of the kingdom of 
Naples. 


LE T- 


LETTER xm. 


39 S1LIUS, 


ILL you not think that I am e A. U. 70g. 
in a very unneceſſary office, when 1 
take upon me to recommend a man to your 
friendſhip, who already, I know, enjoys that 
privilege? Let it be a proof however, that 1 
am with paſſion, as well as eſteem, devoted to 
his intereſt. I moſt earneſtly intreat you then 
to convince Egnatius by the good effects which 
this letter ſhall produce in his favour, both of 
your affection for me, and of mine for him. 
And be aſſured your compliance with this re- 
queſt, will be the moſt agreeable of all the many 
and great inſtances I have received of your diſ- 

poſition to oblige me. 

The pleaſing hopes I entertained of public 
affairs, are now totally vaniſhed. However, 
whilft we wHh things were better, let us ſupport 
ourſelves with the trite conſolation, that we 
muſt ſubmit to what cannot be remedied. But 
this is a ſubje& I will reſerve to our meeting. 
In the mean time, continue to give me your 


friendſhip : and be well n of mine. 
Farewel. 


—— 
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LETT E * XIX. 


To Pons | Casrvs. 

- Moſt earneſtly recommend to your u! my 
L very, intimate friend Publius Meſſienus, a 
Roman knight, who is diſtinguiſhed by every 
valuable endowment. - I intreat you by the 
double ties of that amity, which I enjoy with 
you and your father, to protect him both in his 
fame and his fortunes. Be aſſured you will by 
this means conciliate the affection of a man 
highly deſerving of your friendſhip, as well 
as confer a moſt acceptable obligation upon 
myſelf. Farewel. 


LET TER xx. 


To the Magiſtrates of FREGELL/ *. » 


FF my connections with Quintus Hippius were 
not of the ſtrongeſt and moſt amicable kind, 
I ſhould not depart from the rule I have laid 
down to myſelf, of not troubling you with my 
applications. This maxim, you will bear me 
witneſs, I have hitherto ſtrictly obſerved: tho 


v It is ſup bs to be the ſame town which is now called 
Cc We in the Campagna di Roma. 
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I was ever perſuaded at the ſame time, that A. u. 503. 
there is nothing you would refuſe to my requeſt. 
However, I now moſt earneſtly intreat your 
generoſity in behalf of my friend's ſon, and that 

you would do me the honour to ſhew ſo much 

regard to my inclinations as to enfranchize the 

eſtate he has purchaſed of your corporation. I 

ſhall eſteem your compliance with tis requeſt 

as a very ſingular favour. Farewel. | 
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